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FOREWORD 



This publication has bccn prepared as a special service to the 

REGISTERED PARTICIPANTS AND THE PROGRAM STAFF OF THE OTH ANNUAL 

Michigan State University Seminar on Adult Education. It includes 

ONLY THE ADDRESSES GIVEN DURING THE CONFERENCE. 



"The 1963 Seminar on Leadership" 
"Growing Time" 

"The Neanderthal Space Man" 
"Screams and Dreams" 



Howard R. Neville 
John S« Diekhoff 
Milton R. Stern 
Gordon Sabine 



"The Unique Responsibility of the Contemporary 
University for Continuing Education" 

"An Approach to Liberal Arts Adult Education" 

"Remarks following Stillwell*s Presentation" 

"Our Values and The Future" 



Alexander Charters 
Hamilton Stillwell 
Duane Gibson 
Cyril 0 . Houle 



Monday, February 4 

Theme of the Day: Effects of changes in society on the values, needs, roles, 

AND lives of adults. 

Opening Remarks; Howard R. Neville, Assistant Provost and Director of 

Continuing Education Service, Michigan State University 



George Haller, formerly Vice President of Penn State University, said recently, 

"I LEFT THE CHAOS OF A UNIVERSITY FOR THE CLOISTERS OF INDUSTRY.” I AM SURE THAT 
ALL OF YOU HERE, IN SOME WAY CONNECTED WITH UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION, KNOW WHEREOF 

Or. Haller spoke. 

More and more often we are hearing this kind of a statement and more and more 
IT is true. The economic sphere of our society is maturing and settling down to 

THE LONG RUN. SURE, THERE ARE NEW PRODUCTS — NEW FINS ON CARS AND MORE CHROME, AND 
BIGGER AND DIGGER PRIZES IN THE BREAKFAST CEREALS, AND THERE ARE NEW APPROACHES TO 
SELLING— SUCH AS, YOU NOW PROGRAM YOUR WASHING MACHINE, YOU NOW TUNE UP CHICKENS 

WITH Grow-Some-More, and on and on. But all in all, the industrial sector of our 

ECONOMY, EITHER THROUGH THE INFLUENCE OF THE LABOR UNIONS OR THE AmER * CAN MANAGE- 
MENT Association— OR both, on the one hand, and through the influence of Parkinson’s 
Law on the other, has settled down into its big leather easy chair and is racing 

ALONG WITHOUT TOO MANY BUMPS OR CRISES. 

Then when we look at education at all levels, we find it facing one crisis 

AFTER another. |T MAKES LITTLE DIFFERENCE WHETHER YOU ARE TALKING ABOUT ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS WITH PUPIL PLACEMENT PROBLEMS, ABOUT SCHOOL REORGANIZATION, ABOUT SEGREGA- 
TION OR INTEGRATION, ABOUT THE HORDES OF TEENAGERS WHO ARE GOING TO FLOOD OUR COL- 
l.EGES AND UNIVERSITIES, ABOUT THE FINANCING PROBLEM AT ALL LEVELS, ABOUT THE DEBATE 
ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TV TEACHING — WHETHER CLOSED-CIRCUIT OR FROM A FLYING STUDIO, 
OR ABOUT THE QUESTION OF FEDERAL SUPPORT AND ITS SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL CONTROL AND 

ON AND ON THESE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE PROBLEMS. YOU COULD ADD MANY MORE. |N 

YOUR OWN SITUATION I *M SURE YOU MUST WONDER FROM TIME TO TIME WHETHER IT IS WORTH 
IT AND AS I DO EXAMINE THE QUESTION FROM ALL ANGLES. YET WE ALWAYS COME UP WITH 
THE SAME ANSWER. |T WORTH IT AND THEN SOME. 

Yet in all of the chaos and hustle and bustle of the daily routine of our 

EDUCATIONAL TASK, WE RARELY HAVE THE TIME TO SIT DOWN AND THINK ABOUT OUR PROGRAMS 
AND THE KINDS OF THINGS WE ARE DOING AND THE KINDS OF THINGS WE OUGHT TO BE DOING. 

In all of the educational melting pot I would defy YOU TO NAME ONE PROGRAM ADMINIS- 
TRATOR WHO BY THE NATURE OF HIS ASSIGNMENT HAS BOTH A GREATER OBLIGATION AND A 
GREATER RESPONSIBILITY TO COME UP WITH NEW IDEAS AND NEW WAYS OF STIMULATING THE 
ADULT STUDENT OR ANY STUDENT, FOR THAT MATTER, FOR. LEARN I NG. |N MEETINGS OF THIS 
TYPE YOU ARE GIVEN THAT OPPORTUNITY. 

This program is idea centered. It was designed to stimulate thinking, to take 

A LOOK AT THE WORLD AND THE AMERICAN SOCIETY AS IT IS IN THE M I D-TwENT I ETH CENTURY 
AND TO TRY AS BEST IT CAN TO MAKE ALL OF US AS UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATORS EXAMINE 
OURSELVES AND OUR PROGRAMS IN THE LIGHT OF WHAT WE SEE. ORS. DiEKHOFF, StERN, 

Sabine, Charters, Stillwell, and Houle have been chosen as the seminar speakers 

BECAUSE THEY ALL REPRESENT NOT ONLY TOP THINKERS IN THE FIELD, BUT ALSO BECAUSE 
THEY ARE KEEN OBSERVORS OF THE ADULT EDUCATION FIELD AND THE OPPORTUNITIES THEREIN. 
The PAPERS WHICH THEY PRESENT WILL BE FOOD FOR THOUGHT IN THE SMALL GROUP DISCUS- 
SIONS, BUT WILL, I AM SURE, ALSO STIMULATE YOUR THINKING FOR A LONG TIME AFTER YOU 
HAVE LEFT THESE PARTICULAR PREMISES. 



As AN ECONOMIST, I CANNOT HELP BUT THINK IN TERMS OF THINGS MARGINAL AND IN 
TERMS OF THE UTILITY OF TIME, AMONG OTHER THINGS, AS I CONTEMPLATE THIS PROGRAM, 
I HOPE THAT THE MARGINAL UTILITY OF YOUR TIME HERE IS MUCH GREATER THAN THE MAR- 
GINAL COST AND THAT YOU WILL GO AWAY WITH THE FEELING THAT IT HAS BEEN TIME WELL 

SPENT. 



Now BEFORE I TURN THIS PODIUM BACK TO BoB ShARER, LET IE SAY TO THOSE OF YOU 
WHO ARE HERE FOR THE FIRST TIME AND ALSO TO THOSE WHO ARE HERE FOR A RETURN VISIT, 
IF THERE IS SOMETHING YOU WANT TO SEE AROUND THIS BU I LD I NG--THE FIRST OF THE GREAT 
CENTERS FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION— OR IF THERE IS SOME PARTICULAR QUESTION YOU WANT 
ANSWERED, ASK IT OF ANY MEMBER OF THE STAFF, AND ! AM SURE THAT HE WILL 00 EVERY- 
THING POSSIBLE TO ACCOMMODATE YOU— THAT IS, EVERYTHING BUT SHOW THE FINANCIAL 

RECORDS. What with comptrollers and so forth around, you sometimes don't do that 
EVEN FOR YOUR FAMILY. 



Welcome to this seminar and to the campus of Michigan State University. 



Monday^ February 4 

Theme of the Day: Effects of changes in society on the values, needs, roles, 

AND lives of adults. 

address: “GROWING TIME" 

John S. Oiekhoff, Dean, Cleveland College 

Western Reserve University 



The title of my remarks is "Growing Time," but the assigned subject, the 

TOPIC FOR this session OF OUR CONFERENCE, IS "ThE EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN SOCIETY 
ON THE VALUES, ROLES, AND LIVES OF ADULTS." ThIS DOES NOT REQUIRE MUCH. ANYONE 
CAN DO IT WHO IS EXPERT IN ANTHROPOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, PHILOSOPHY, 
PSYCHOLOGY, POLITICAL SCIENCE, AND THEOLOGY - IF HE KNOWS ENOUGH ABOUT PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY, ASTRONOMY, AND BIOLOGY AND THEIR RELATED APPLIED SCIENCES TO UNDER- 
STAND THE PRESENT STATE OF THOSE SCIENCES AND IF HE HAS THE GIFT OF PROPHECY AND 
CAN FORETELL THEIR PROBABLE FUTURE IMPACT ON OUR ECONOMY, ON OUR POLITY, AND ON 
OUR LIVES AS INDIVIDUALS. OF COURSE WE MUST MAKE THE APPLICATION TO EDUCATION 
AS WELL, BUT EVERYONE |S EXPERT IN EDUCATION. So I APPROACH THE TASK WITH 
CONFIDENCE. THERE WILL ALWAYS BE A PROGRAM CHAIRMAN. 

As A MATTER OF FACT, i PROPOSE TO BROADEN THE SUBJECT. EDUCATORS SHOULD NOT 
RESTRICT THEIR INTEREST TO WHAT WE LOOSELY CALL "SOCIAL CHANGE ALONE. THEY MUST 
BE AWARE THAT THE WORLD CHANGES, TO BE SUREj BUT THEY SHOULD ALSO BE AWARE THAT 
OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD CHANGES AND THAT PEOPLE CHANGE. BY PEOPLE, I MEAN 
INDIVIDUALS AS WELL AS GROUPS. 

People change, this does not mean other people only; it means you and me 

AND OUR STUDENTS. AND NOT ALL CHANGE IS FOR THE BETTER. I COULD ILLUSTRATE FROM 
THE LIFE OF ANYONE HERE, IF I KNEW YOU WELL ENOUGH. NOT TO BE OFFENSIVE, LET ME 
USE A LITTLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

When I was a young man in college, 1 was secretary of a political club, a 

MEMBER OF A DEBATING SOCIETY, A FACULTY-STUDENT MONTHLY DISCUSSION GROUP, AND A 
SOCIAL FRATERNITY. i WAS WILDLY EXCITED ABOUT THE TENNESSEE "MONKEY TRIAL, 

WHICH WAS THE GREAT INTELLECTUAL EVENT OF MY COLLEGE DAYS, AN EVENT WHICH GAVE 
SPECIAL INTEREST TO COURSES IN BIOLOGY TO WHICH IT LED ME. WHEN I SAW I NHER I T 

THE Wind on Broadway seven or eight years ago, I found myself reading Rachel 
Carson and more recently Loren Cisele's The Immense Journey and The Age of Darwin. 

A FADED intellectual EXPERIENCE OF MY YOUTH CAME BACK. |N MY YOUTH i HAD INTELL- 
ECTUAL EXPERIENCES. 

I WAS EXCITED ABOUT IDEAS. I WROTE BOOK REVIEWS FOR A CAMPUS MAGAZINE AND 
REVIEWS OF SERMONS FOR A CAMPUS WEEKLY PAPER - REVIEWS OF SERMONS THAT WERE A 
SOURCE OF CONSIDERABLE EMBARRASSMENT TO MY FATHER, WHO WAS A MEMBER OF THE 
FACULTY AND AN ACQUAINTANCE OF THE CLERGYMEN WHOSE SERMONS I REVIEWED AND TO WHOM, 
AS AN OMNISCIENT NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD, I WAS IMMENSELY CONDESCENDING AND SUPERIOR. 

During the first few years that I was out of college, I continued to read 

THE CURRENT BOOKS AND THE LITERARY MAGAZINES. I HAD A LIVELY INTEREST IN POLI- 
TICS - I CAST MY FIRST VOTE FOR AL AMITH IN AND IN 193^ I WAS A DEMOCRATIC 

PRECINCT COMMITTEEMAN IN A STAUNCHLY REPUBLIC COMMUNITY. I TOOK PART IN AMATEUR 
DRAMATICS. I PLAYED CHESS AND BRIDGE AND GOLF, BELONGED TO A DOWLING TEAM, AND 
SPENT AN HOUR A DAY IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY LCOKING THROUGH CURRENT NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES. |N SHORT, WHEN I WAS A STUDENT k'^D FOR A FEW YEARS AFTERWARDS, I GAVE 
PROMISE OF BEING A REASONABLY CIVILIZED HUMAN BEING. 



Now LOOK AT ME. I PAY DUES TO MORE ORGANIZATIONS THAN I BELONGCO TO THEN, 

BUT THEY ARE MOSTLY PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS TO WHICH I BELONG FOR PROFESSIONAL 
REASONS. I PLAY APOLOGETIC BRIDGE AT FACULTY PARTIES THREE TIMES A YEAR. I MAKE 
SOLEMN SPEECHES LIKE THIS AT EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES LIKE THIS. SiNCE 193® ^ 

HAVE CALMLY VOTED A STRAIGHT REPUBLICAN TICKET. I READ PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS, 
MYSTERY STORIES, AND MIMEOGRAPHED STAFF REPORTS. I KNOW ONLY THE NAMES OF IMPOR- 
TANT CURRENT AUTHORS - OR MAYBE I DON'T - I HAVE NOT READ THEIR BOOKS. I WAS AS 
IGNORANT AS ANY OTHER SOPHOMORE WHEN I WAS A SOPHOMORE, BUT IN SOME FIELDS I HAVE 
SURPASSED MYSELF. A. E. HOUSMAN SAYS IT FOR US: 

When first my way to fair I took 
Few pence in purse had I, 

And long i used to stand and look 
At things I COULD not buy. 

Now TIMES ARE ALTERED! IF I CARE 
To BUY A THING I CAN; 

The pence are here and here's the fair. 

But where's the lost young man? 

Not all the changes are for the worse, of course. If I have lost some 

INTERESTS, I HAVE GAINED OTHERS, MOSTLY BUT NOT ALTOGETHER IN THE FORM OF WANTS 
I AM TOO LAZY TO SATISFY. I AM MORE INTERESTED IN ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY THAN 
I WAS, AND IN EDUCATION. I READ THE BUSINESS PAGES OF THE NEWSPAPERS AND AN 
OCCASIONAL POPULAR VOLUME OF SOCIOLOGY - REISMAN AND WHYTE AT LEAST. BUT I WISH 
I KNEW ENOUGH ABOUT STATISTICS TO KNOW WHEN I AM BEING FOOLED BY SOME ECONOMISTS, 
EDUCATORS, SOCIOLOGISTS, AND GOVERNMENT REPORTS. I KNOW THAT THE PEACE OF THE 
WORLD IS THREATENED, OR VIOLATED, IN PLACES THAT ARE ONLY NAMES TO ME, AND I WISH 
I KNEW SOME ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. I WOULD LIKE TO KNOW WHAT THE CONFLICTS ARE AS 
WELL AS WHERE THE PLACES ARE. I KNOW THAT THERE ARE FLAGRANT INJUSTICES IN 

Cleveland and East Lansing as well as in Mississippi, but I don't know what to 

DO ABOUT it. I AM MORE AWARE OF MY IGNORANCE THAN I WAS THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, 
BUT I HAVE SPENT MY LIFE IN A UNIVERSITY SETTING AND HAVE NOT TAKEN FULL ADVAN- 
TAGE OF IT. 

Now THAT YOU HAVE LISTENED SOMEWHAT PATIENTLY TO MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY, I SUGGEST 
THAT EACH OF YOU LOOK AT HIMSELF. HOW MUCH HAVE YOU GROWN SINCE SCHOOLDAYS? HOW 
MUCH HAVE YOU SHRUNK? WhAT INTERESTS HAVE YOU LOST, WHAT NEW INTERESTS DO YOU 

HAVE? 



Surely it is fair to generalize my experience. We all change. We neglect 

OLD INTERESTS AND DEVELOP NEW ONES. WE ENTER INTO NEW RELATIONSHIPS, TAKE ON NEW 
RESPONSIBILITIES, WHICH REQUIRE NEW KNOWLEDGE. EVERY ADULT DOES THIS OVER THE 

YEARS. Our students come to us because they have changed and are changing. They 

WANT US TO HELP. 

These changes in people present the university continuing education agency 
WITH its first opportunity and its first obligation. The university is the 

INSTITUTION PRE-EMINENTLY QUALIFIED TO HELP FORMERLY - FORMERLY, NOT FORMALLY 
EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN, MEN AND WOMEN LIKE YOU AND ME, TO ACHIEVE AGAIN THE LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION AMD MATURITY WHICH THEY ACHIEVED IN THEIR YOUTH, TO HELP THEM REVIVE 
OLD INTERESTS AND TO DEVELOP NEW ONES. WE CAN TAKE ONE CLUE FROM HAVIGHURST AND 
HIS NOTION OF DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS IN EDUCATION AND LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT OUR JOBS 
BY STUDYING THE NEW ROLES, RELATIONSHIPS, AND RESPONSIBILITIES THAT CONFRONT THE 
EDUCATED ADULT PERIODICALLY IN OUR SOCIETY - THE NEW ROLES AND RELATIONSHIPS THAT 



REAWAKEN H|S DESIRE TO LEARN. WE CAN LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT CHANGES IN THE 
INDIVIDUAL BY STUDYING CHANGES IN SOCIETY, BUT THE STUDENT WHO COMES TO US IS 
AN INDIVIDUAL, NOT A SOCIAL GROUP. LET’S START WITH HIM. 

(We do some awfully bad thinking in our generalizations about groups. And 

WE MAKE A FETISH OF IT. I LEARNED FROM AN EXAMINATION IN MiLTON LAST MONTH THAT 

Adam yielded to social pressure when he ate the apple. Milton says he was 
"fondly overcome by female charm," which seems to me a little different. We can 
Eve a number of things; Adam calls her several of them. Out of my sight, 
THOU Serpent." "... a rib, crooked by nature." These are only a couple. But he 

NEVER CALLS HER A SOCIAL GROUP. ToO MANY OF US, I’M AFRAID, WOULD BE UNABLE TO 
PLAN AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR EvE UNLESS WE COULD ASSIGN HER TO A SOCIAL GROUP 
OR IMAGINE HER TO BE ONE.) 

But this is a digression. I began work on this speech, you will be sur- 
prised TO HEAR, BY MAKING A LIST OF "SOCIAL CHANGES" THAT I WANTED TO DISCUSS. 

I PLAN TO COME TO THEM. dUT FIRST LET ME RECORD MY AGREEMENT THAT SOCIAL CHANGES 
DO CHANGE PEOPLE. NO DOUBT THEY CHANGE GROUPS. CERTAINLY THEY CHANGE EDUCATION. 

Sometimes for the better; sometimes not; but they do change education, which means 

THAT EDUCATORS AS INDIVIDUALS AND AS A GROUP RESPOND TO THEM AND CHANGE THEIR 
PRACTICES ACCORDINGLY. 

I CAN ILLUSTRATE EASILY. EvER SINCE THE WAR, THROUGHOUT OUR RISING RIVALRY 

WITH Russia, we have regarded our educational system as a fourth branch of the 

ARMED SERVICES, HAPPILY NOT YET PART OF THE REORGANIZATION THAT "UNIFIED" THE 
ARMY AND THE NAVY INTO THREE SERVICES. WhAT WE THINK - WHAT AOMIRIAL RiCKOVER 
THINKS - THE SOVIET UNION IS DOING IN EDUCATION TELLS US WHAT TO DO. 

There is a nice story of a Russian and an American satellite passing one 

ANOTHER IN THE FIRMAMENT. IN ONE VOICE, EACH SAID TO THE OTHER I SpRECHEN SiE 

Oeutsch?" Nevertheless, the fact that one group of middle-aged German-trained 

TECHNICIANS |N RUSSIA LAUNCHED A SATELLITE BEFORE ANOTHER GROUP OF MIDDLE-AGED ^ 

German-trained technicians in the United States did is taken to prove that today s 
Russian education is superior to today's American education and has resulted in a 

WHOLESALE RE-EXAMINATION OF OUR SCHOOLS. INDEED, AFTER SPUTNIK EVERYTHING WENT 

UP. The change has been so startling that even professors of mathematics and 

PHYSICS HAVE SUDDENLY DEVELOPED AN INTEREST IN EDUCATION AFTER LIFETIMES SPENT IN 

IT. High schools and colleges are changing their curricula and their student 
advisement; colleges are changing their ent*iance and graduation requirements; the 

PUBLIC generally IS BEGINNING TO RESPECT AT LEAST THE SCIENTIFIC EGGHEAD. 

This is only an illustration, and a single quick switch may not be a signi- 
ficant social trend. But the ground for this switch has been in preparation for 

A LONG TIME. DURING WORLD WAR I, THE PRESIDENT OF ThE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
CALLED ON THE SiiCRETARY OF WAR TO ASSURE HIM THAT THE CHEMISTS OF AMERICAN WERE 
READY TO HELP. NEWTON D. BAKER THANKED HIM VERY MUCH AND PROMISED TO LET HIM 

KNOW. In due course he sent a message telling the Chemical Society that the 
OFFER WAS appreciated BUT THE WAR DEPARTMENT ALREADY HAD A CHEMIST. THE BUILDING 
I INHABIT AT WESTERN RESERVE IS THE NEWTON D. BAKER MEMORIAL BUILDING. I WISH I 
COULD SAY IT WAS THIS INCIDENT THAT LED US TO NAME IT FOR HIM, BUT IT WOULD NOT 

BE TRUE. Baker was a founder of Cleveland College. 

I NEED NOT LABOR THE POINT. SOCIAL CHANGE BEGETS EDUCATIONAL CHANGES AND 
THERE ARE OTHER INFLUENCES AT WORK THAN OUR CHANGED MILITARY POSTURE. ThE 

National Defense Education Act by its name and by some of its provisions may seem 

TO REGARD THE SCHOOLS AS A FOURTH BRANCH OF THE ARMED FORCES, BUT THOSE OF US IN 
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THE SCHOOLS HAVE OTHER OBJECTIVES BESIDES VICTORY IN HOT AND COLD RUNNING WAR. 

Nevertheless^ this is one of the changes that has had and will continue to have 

A VERY STRONG INFLUENCE ON WHAT UNIVERSITIES STUDY AND THEREFORE UPON WHAT THEY 
TEACH AND WHETHER THEY DO MUCH TEACHING. ONE CHANGE, 1 PREDICT IN PARENTHESIS, 
IS THAT THERE WILL BE MORE MONEY FOR EDUCATION AND RESEARCH AND THAT THE SOURCE 
OF THAT MONEY WILL HAVE A BEARING ON WHAT THE SCHOOLS UNDERTAKE TO DO. |T IS 
PERFECTLY CLEAR THAT THE BEST OF US <fAN BE BOUGHT; FOR WE HAVE BEEN. 

The RAPID ADVANCE OF KNOWLEDGE IS ONE OF THE CHANGES THAT MUST HAVE A 
DIRECT BEARING ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF ANY KINO AND AT ANY LEVEL - NOT MERELY 
IN THE SCIENCES AND NOT MERELY IN OUR DAY. |T HAS ALWAYS BEEN TRUE IN ALL DIS- 
CIPLINES AND IN ALL UNIVERSITIES; IT REMAINS TRUE. IT IS ONE OF THE REASONS THE 
INDIVIDUALS WHO ARE OURSELVES AND OUR STUDENTS NEED REJUVENATING EDUCATION. FOR 
WHILE PEOPLE HAVE CHANGED, THE WORLD'S KNOWLEDGE HAS CHANGED AND HAS CHANGED THE 
WORLD. 



Everyone knows how knowledge has advanced in the field he knows best. The 

PHYSICIAN KNOWS HOW THE ART OF MEDICINE HAS ADVANCED, AND ALL OF US HAVE SOME 
INKLING OF IT - AS WE DOMONSTRATE IN OUR GLIB TALK ABOUT "MIRACLE DRUGS" AND IN 
OUR CONSUMPTION OF TRANQUILIZERS AND VITAMINS, AND AS ADULT EDUCATORS DEMONSTRATE 
WITH THEIR SUDDEN DISCOVERY OF THE FIELD OF GERONTOLOGY. FOR THAT MATTER, WE ARE 
GROWING OLD OURSELVES, AND A FEW GENEl.ATIONS AGO, AT OUR AGE, AT LEAST AT MINE, 
MOST OF US WOULD HAVE BEEN DEAD. 

The spectacular example of the recent advance of knowledge is in the new 

PHYSICS AND ITS APPLICATIONS, OF COURSE: THE BOMBS AND THE ROCKETS AND THE 

SATELLITES. WHILE BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY AND THEIR APPLIED ART OF MEDICINE HAVE 
LENGTHENED THE LIFE-SPAN OF ALL OF US, THE APPLICATIONS OF PHYSICS AND OTHER 
SCIENCES HAVE GIVEN US WEAPONS THAT CAN END THE LIVES OF ALL OF US. |T I S AS 
THOUGH WE WERE BENT ON CARRYING THE OBSERVATION OF MALTHUS TO ITS ULTIMATE AB- 
SURDITY - THE OBSERVATION THAT WAR, PESTILENCE, AND POVERTY PROVIDE CORRECTIVES 
FOR OVER-POPULATION. WE MAY WELL FIND THAT THE APPLIED SCIENCE OF MODERN WAR 
WILL LEAVE US NO POPULATION AT ALL. 

A FEW YEARS AGO A COLLEGE GRADUATE RETURNED TO H I S ALMA MaTER FOR A 

REUNION AND CALLED ON HIS OLD PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS. "PERHAPS YOU WOULD LIKE TO 

SEE A FINAL EXAMINATION," SAID THE PROFESSOR. 

The ALUMNUS glanced through the exam and exclaimed in surprise, "But these 

ARE THE SAME QUESTIONS YOU ASKED ME TWENTY YEARS AGO." 

"No DOUBT THEY ARE," SAID THE PROFESSOR. "BUT WE HAVE CHANGED ALL THE 
ANSWERS." 

Indeed we have changed the answers, for the world's knowledge has indeed 

CHANGED, AND WHO OF US HAS KEPT UP? AS INDIVIDUALS, NONE OF US SURELY. AS AN 
INSTITUTION, ONLY THE UNIVERSITY. AND THIS CHANGE ALSO GIVES US AN OPPORTUNITY 
AND AN obligation: TO GIVE LAYMEN BROADER KNOWLEDGE AND CLEARER UNDERSTANDING 

AND TO GIVE PROFESSIONALS CURRENT AWARENESS OF THE STATE OF THEIR PROFESSIONS. 

It is another requirement that the universities work with the formerly educated, 

AND IT GIVES US ANOTHER SET OF PROGRAMMING GUIDES. 

But we have changed all the answers not only because our knowledge has 

CHANGED, BUT ALSO BECAUSE THE WORLD HAS CHANGED. I HAVE ALREADY COMMENTED IN 
PASSING ON THE FACT THAT OUR POSITION OF POWER AND LEADERSHIP IN THE WORLD AND 
OUR RELATIONSHIP WITH A COMPARABLE POWER IN ANOTHER CAMP HAS INFLUENCED OUR 
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UNIveRSiTieS and us. I have touched on the explosion of knowledge and upon 

CHANGES IN THE COMPOSITION OF OUR POPULATION AS INFLUENCES ON EDUCATION - 
OPPORTUNITIES AND OBLIGATIONS. I COME NOW TO COMMENT ON THREE MORE SOCIAL 
CHANGES THAT MUST BEAR ON EDUCATION: THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION IN 

THIS COUNTRY, OUR INCREASING URBANIZATION, AND THE INCREASING MECHANIZATION AND 
AUTOMATION OF OUR INDUSTRY. CaCH OF THESE CHANGES, I THINK, GIVES US A GREATER 
OBLIGATION AND A GREATER OPPORTUNITY. 

Every generation in this country has had more schooling than the preceding 

GENERATION. I SUGGEST THAT EACH OF YOU COUNT UP HOW MANY YEARS OF SCHOOLING HE 
HAS HAD. Now ASK KOW MANY YEARS OF SCHOOLING EACH OF YOUR PARENTS HAD? EACH 
OF YOUR GRANDPARENTS? HOW LONG WAS A SCHOOL YEAR? |F MANY OF US COULD SAY THAT 
OUR PARENTS AND GRANDPARENTS ACCUMULATED AS MUCH SCHOOLING AS WE DID, I SHOULD 
BE SURPRISED. HOW MANY YEARS OF SCHOOLING DO YOU ANTICIPATE FOR YOUR CHILDREN? 

Whether or not it is true for each of us, it is true for the country: in 

EACH GENERATION, MORE PEOPLE HAVE HAD MORE SCHOOLING THAN IN THE PREVIOUS GENER- 
ATIONS. The trend continues. Every year a slightly higher percentage of high 

SCHOOL GRADUATES GOES TO COLLEGE; EACH YEAR A SHARPLY HIGHER PERCENTAGE OF 
COLLEGE GRADUATES GOES TO GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. AND SCHOOLS AT 
EVERY LEVEL HAVE IMPROVING RECORDS OF RETENTION OF THEIR STUDENTS. 

I HAVE SPOKEN SEVERAL TIMES, HALF-FACET lOUSLY, OF THE "FORMERLY EDUCATED*' 

AS THE APPROPRIATE STUDENTS OF A UNIVERSITY PROGRAM OF CONTINUING EDUCATION. I 
AM QUITE SURE THAT THE LEVEL OF PRIOR EDUCATION OF STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITY PRO- 
GRAMS FOR ADULTS WILL CONTINUE TO RISE RAPIDLY. AS A HIGHER AND HIGHER PERCEN- 
TAGE OF OUR POPULATION FINISHES HIGH SCHOOL AND AS HIGHER PERCENTAGES OF HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES GO TO COLLEGE AT THE NORMAL COLLEGE AGE, AND AS MORE OF THEM 
FINISH COLLEGE, THERE WILL BE FEWER LATE STARTERS COMING TO THE ADULT COMPONENTS 
OF the universities - TO EVENING COLLEGES AND EXTENSION DIVISIONS. I EXPECT TO 
LIVE LONG ENOUGH TO SEE THE DEGREE PROGRAMS DISAPPEAR FROM EVENING AND EXTENSION 
DIVISIONS EXCEPT FOR YOUNGER STUDENTS FOR WHOM THERE IS NO ROOM IN ON-CAMPUS DAY 
PROGRAMS. But I EXPECT TO SEE THE CONTINUING EDUCATION AGENCIES OF THE UNIVER- 
SITIES TAKING ON MORE AND MORE ADVANCED WORK FOR THE EDUCATED LAYMAN AND FOR THE 
PRACTICING PROFESSIONAL IN EVERY AREA WITHIN THE PURVIEW OF THE UNIVERSITY, FOR 
GOVERNMENT, FOR INDUSTRY, FOR CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS, PERHAPS AT SOME DISTANT TIME 
EVEN FOR MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. I EXPECT UNIVERSITIES TO DO LESS IN RECRE- 
ATIONAL AREAS - BRIDGE AND SQUARE DANCING AND FLYTYING AND GOURMET COOKERY WILL 

Disappear from the extension division, I hope and believe, even before they dis- 
appear FROM UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES. 

For the university is a center of learning, not of cookery, dancing, and 
GAMES. It is the seat of the highest education. It advances knowledge by study 

AND DISSEMINATES IT BY TEACHING. IDEALLY, IT SHOULD TEACH WHAT IT STUDIES AND 
STUDY WHAT IT TEACHES. |T IS JN THE VANGUARD OF THE ADVANCE OF KNOWLEDGE, AND 
IT CAN HAVE (iF IT IS HOT CORRUPTED BY THE ENTICEMENTS OF RESTRICTED GRANTS AND 
contracts) it can have the INESTIMABLE ADVANTAGE OF BEING DISINTERESTED - WHICH 
IS ESSENTIAL TO SCHOLARSHIP. *.T IS THE PLACE TO WHICH EDUCATED PEOPLE MAY TORN 
TO CONTINUE, TO REFRESH, TO REVITALIZE THEIR EDUCATION, AND IT SHOULD PUT ITS 
MAIN EMPHASIS IN ALL OF ITS DIVISIONS ON ITS MAIN BUSINESS. AS THE SEAT OF THE 
HIGHEST EDUCATION, IT SHOULD RESTRICT ITS TEACHING TO COMPLEX SUBJECTS, TO IM- 
PORTANT SUBJECTS, TO IMPORTANT PROBLEMS, ISSUES, AND TRADITIONS, AND TO STUDENTS 
CAPABLE OF STUDY AT WHAT WE HAVE COME TO CALL *‘THE UNIVERSITY LEVEL." Tc STU- 
DENTS WILLING TO STUDY. I THINK THE ADVANCING EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF THE COUNTRY 
WILL BRING US SO MANY STUDENTS WHO WILL INSIST ON OUR DOING WHAT WE PREFER TO DO 
AND WHAT WE DO BEST THAT WE SHALL HAVE NEITHER TIME NOR ENERGY FOR ANYTHING ELSE. 
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No ONE WHO WORKS IN AN URBAN UNIVERSITY CAN BE TOTALLY UNAWARE OF THE IN- 
CREASING URBANIZATION AND SUBURBANIZATION OF OUR SOCIETY, BUT SOME OF US DO A 
PRETTY GOOD JOB OF IGNORING IT. ThAT IS TO SAY, WE ALL KNOW THAT WE HAVE BE- 
COME AN URBAN SOCIETY AND THAT THE TREND IS CONTINUING^ BUT SOME OF US DO AS 
L|XX|,E ABOUT IT AS WE DO ABOUT THE WEATHERS WE COMPLAIN AND NOTHING ELSE. GET 
OFF THE TURNPIKE AND YOU WILL DISCOVER THAT WE HAVE A SINGLE CITY FROM BOSTON TO 

Charleston and another from Chicago to Buffalo. At any rate, I get in a traffic 

JAM WHENEVER I DC GET OFF THE TURNPIKE. 

The sociological and economic and political problems of urbanization are 
cjmething for the university to study and to teach. The city itself is a lab- 
oratory, if you like, for the social scientist. But the city is also a congre- 
gation OF PEOPLE FOR WHOM THE UNIVERSITY STUDIES AND TEACHES. ThE MATCH FOLDERS 

OF Western Reserve University bear the slogan, "A great university is the mark 

OF A GREAT CITY," A QUOTATION FROM A PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH. A GREAT CITY IS THE 
BEST SETTING FOR A GREAT UNIVERSITY. 

Not all of them, but if you will think about it, most of the great centers 
OF learning have been cities. Athens, Rome, Alexandria, Constantinople, Paris, 
Bologna, Boston, Moscow, New York - and Cleveland. The great centers of learning 

IN THE FUTURE WILL SURELY BE CITIES. 

It INTERESTS ME THAT THE WORDS CIVIL AND CIVILITY AND C I T I ZEN ARE COGNATE 
WITH CITY AND THAT URBAN AND URBANE ARE COGNATE WORDS. |T INTERESTS ME ESPEC- 
lALLY WHEN I DRIVE THROUGH CITY SLUMS, BUT IN FACT CIVILITY AND URBANITY ARE 
URBAN QUALITIES, IN SPITE OF SLUMS. UNIVERSITIES HAVE SOMETHING TO DO WITH IT. 

Many of them are city institutions; most of them send most of their graduates to 
THE cities. 

Twice that I remember John Milton proposed the establishment of academies 

IN EVERY POPULATION CENTER IN ENGLAND. HE THOUGHT THEY WOULD BECOME SOURCES OF 
"learning and CIVILITY EVERYWHERE." AND HE DESCRIBED A GREAT CITY NOT ONLY IN 
TERMS OF ITS COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY BUT AS HAVING AS MAN' PENS AND HEADS AS HAM- 
MERS AND ANVILS - HEADS "SITTING BY THEIR STUDIOUS LAMPS, MUSING, SEARCHING, RE- 
VOLVING NEW NOTIONS AND IDEAS... OTHERS FAST READING, TRYING ALL THINGS, ASSENT- 
ING TO THE FORCE OF REASON AND CONV INCEMENT. " |T IS PART OF THE UNIVERSITY’S 
BUSINESS TO SEE THAT THIS HAPPENS IN OUR GROWING METROPOLITAN COMPLEXES. 

The university can do it, for urbanization, the congregation of larger and 

numbers of people, LARGER PROPORTIONS OF OUR POPULATION, IN RELATIVELY 
CLOSE ASSOCIATION, AND PARTICULARLY THE CONCENTRATION OF EDUCATED PEOPLE IN OUR 
CITIES AND THEIR ENVIRONS GIVES THE UNIVERSITY ACCESS TO THESE PEOPLE AND GIVES 
IT THE OPPORTUNITY TO STIR THE FERMENT OF IDEAS. ThE UNIVERSITY CAN BE CENTRAL 
AMONG THE CULTURAL AGENCIES WHICH BRING LEARNING AND CIVILITY TO THE CENTERS OF 
OUR URBAN CULTURE. NO OTHER INSTITUTION CAN RIVAL IT FOR FIRST PLACE AMONG OUR 
CULTURAL INFLUENCES. URBANIZATION PRESENTS IT WITH ANOTHER CHALLENGE AND 
ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY. 

Finally, the:^e is automation and its older brother mechanization. 

Automation will result, has already resulted, in some unemployment and will 

REQUIRE RETRAINING OF THE DISPLACED FOR NEW OCCUPATIONS. IT WILL GIVE US DE- 
CLINING PERCENTAGES OF THE WORK FORCE IN UNSKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 
AND HIGHER PERCENTAGES IN SKILLED, CLERICAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND PARAPROFESS I ONAL 
OCCUPATIONS, WITH ALL THAT THIS IMPLIES FOR EDUCATION. 



It will result in increased production per man-hour of labor^ in shorter 

WORK WEEKS (aND HIGHER PAy) FOR A LARGE PORTION OF THE LABOR FORCE - THAT IS TO 
SAY, IN INCREASED LEISURE AND THE MEANS TO USE THIS LEISURE. 

Changes of this kind have already resulted from past mechanization and 

AUTOMATION OF INDUSTRY, AND WE HAVE GOT USED TO THEM. WHEN THE CHANGE TAKES 
PLACE GRADUALLY, MEMBERS OF A NEWER GENERATION LOOK FOR NEW OCCUPATIONS RATHER 
THAN FOLLOWING IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THEIR FATHERS. WILLINGNESS, OFTEN EAGERNESS, 
TO DO THIS HAS BEEN PARJi OF THE PATTERN OF UPWARD MOBILITY IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

It is happening to generations now in school. Already the proportion of un- 
skilled WORKERS IN OUR LABOR FORCE IS LOWER THAN 20 PER CENT. On THE OTHER HAND, 
SKILLED WORKERS, CLERICAL WORKERS, AND PROFESSIONALS ALREADY CONSTITUTE 42 PER 

CENT. And the change is continuing. Each generation grows up to new vocational 

OPPORTUNITIES. 

But sometimes - at present, I think - change is so fast that it must affect 

THE PRESENT GENERATION AS WELL AS RISING ONES. SOME PEOPLE NOW EMPLOYED ON ONE 
JOB WILL END THEIR WORKING CAREERS IN OTHER JOBS - WILL HAVE TO LEARN NEW JOBS 
OR BE JOBLESS. 

George Meany recognizes the long-run opportunity and the short-term danger: 
"Certainly,” he says, "the trade union movement does not oppose technological 
CHANGE... There can be no turning back to a negative or short-sighted policy of 

LIMITING PROGRESS. ThE ANSWER TO TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE LIES IN SMOOTHING ITS 
TRANSITIONS AND CUSHIONING THE SHOCKS THAT WILL ATTEND IT... 

"In the longer run," he continues, "we shall press for the time-proved 

POLICY OF REDUCTION OF HOURS. THROUGH SHORTENED HOURS, WORKERS NOT ONLY HAVE 
MORE LEISURE, BUT WE ARE ABLE TO ’SPREAD THE WORK.' WE HAVE SET OUT SIGHTS ON 
A THIRTY-HOUR WEEK. By I98O THAT SHOULD BE EASILY ATTAINABLE FOR ALL AMERICANS." 

In addition, of course, our young people will enter the labor FORCE LATER 

IN LIFE AND OUR OLDER PEOPLE WILL LIVE LONGER AFTER RETIREMENT FROM THEIR JOBS. 

We have come a long way. Our child labor laws are evidence that we have 

EARNED LEISURE FOR OUR CHILDREN AND OUR COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAWS ARE EVIDENCE THAT 
WE KNOW WHAT SUCH LEISURE IS FOR. WE HAVE EARNED TIME FOR OUR CHILDREN TO GO TO 
SCHOOL AND MEANS TO PAY FOR SCHOOLING; AND WE HAVE LEARNED THAT IT IS A GOOD 
THING FOR THEM TO GO TO SCHOOL. 

We have earned time for ourselves to rest AND TIME FOR THE EMPLOYMENTS OF 
LEISURE. We have TO GO BACK A LONG WAY TO FIND THE FOURTEEN-HOUR DAY, THE 
EIGHTY-FOUR HOUR WEEK, NORMAL IN FACTORY OR MILL. BUT WE DO NOT HAVE TO GO BACK 
VERY FAR TO FIND THE SIXTY AND SEVENTY HOUR WEEK. |N ISJO, ONLY A LIFE-TIME AGO, 
THE AVERAGE WORK-WEEK IN THE UNITED STATES WAS 6J.2 HOURS. 1n I5>50 IT 42. 5 
HOURS. Thirty-five hours as a standard is now not far away, and employers as 

WELL AS LABOR LEADERS TALK CONFIDENTLY OF THE THIRTY HOUR WEEK TO COME. ThE 
TIME IS COMING, SAYS A. H. RaSKIN, LABOR EDITOR OF THE NW YORK TIMES, THE TIME 
IS COMING, AND COMING SOON, WHEN "THE WEEK-END WILL BE LONGER THAN THE WEEK." 

Usual indexes of our wealth, as individuals and as a nation, are in terms 

OF INCOME AND POSSESSIONS. 1 PREFER TWO OTHER MEASURES? OUR WEALTH IN LEISURE 
AND OUR PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION. WASSILY LlONTlEF SAYS THIS FOR US: "|F WE 

HAD KEPT TO THE 67 -HOUR WEEK, WE WOULD BE TURNING OUT A CONSIDERABLY GREATER 
AMOUNT OF GOODS THAN WE ACTUALLY ARE. |N OTHER WOROS, TO ENJOY SHORTER HOURS 
AND LONGER VACATIONS, WE HAVE DELIBERATELY CHOSEN NOT TO CONSUME ALL THE 
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COMMODITIES AND SERVICES WE COULD BE PRODUCING BY I87O WORKING-DAY STANDARDS... 
WE HAVE CHOSEN TO SPEND MORE AND MORE OF OUR EVER-INCREASING PRODUCTION POTEN- 
TIAL ON LEISURE. . ." 

Many people fear, of course, that automation will result not in leisure 

BUT IN UNEMPLOYMENT. TwO THINGS COULD HARDLY BE MORE DIFFERENT. “LEISURE,” 

Sir Ernest Barker says, "is the growing time of the human spirit." The dismal 

AND DESPONDENT IDLENESS OF THE UNEMPLOYED PROVIDES NO SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE SOUND GROWTH Of THE HUMAN SPIRIT. |T STUNTS GROWTH IF IT DOES NOT STOP IT. 

If automation results in unemployment, not in leisure, if we do not find ways 

TO AVERT ECONOMIC CATASTROPHE LIKE THAT WHICH MARKED THE EARLY DAYS OF STEAM AND 
THE MECHANIZATION OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN BRITAIN, WE SHALL HAVE THROWN AWAY 
OUR OPPORTUNITIES AND WILL HAVE NO PREDICTABLE FUTURE EXCEPT AN INTERREGNUM OF 
CHAOS LEADING GOD KNOWS WHERE. YOU WILL FIND WHAT HAPPENED WELL DESCRIBED IN 

Das Kapital. 



But if we find ways to distribute what we are learning to produce, if we 

FIND WAYS OF SHARING WORK AND SHARING LEISURE, WE MAY LOOK FORWARD TO WEALTH IN 
MATERIAL THINGS AND WEALTH IN THINGS OF THE SPIRIT THAT CAN CONSTITUTE A TRULY 
GOLDEN AGE. FOR IT IS TRUE THAT "LEISURE IS THE GROWING TIME OF THE HUMAN 

SPIRIT.” 

There are those who think that the progress of civilization depends on a 
leisure class, a distinguished German philosopher, Josef Pieper, a few years 
AGO PUBLISHED A LITTLE BOOK CALLED LEISURE THE BASIS OF CULTURE. I COMMEND IT 
TO YOUR ATTENTION. 

The great ages of Athens and Rome provided populations of wealthy freemen, 

RICH IN LEISURE AS IN POSSESSIONS, AND A POPULATION OF SLAVES WHO GAVE THEM 

LEISURE. The feudal system of the Middle Ages and the industrial system of our 

TIME HAVE IN DIFFERENT WAYS ALLOWED SOME TO LIVE WITHOUT LABOR, AT THE COST OF 
OTHERS. But men of leisure, however powerful, have always been a SHALL MINORITY. 
Now WE ARE ON THE VERGE OF A SOCIETY IN WHICH, IF WE LET OURSELVES SURVIVE AT 
ALL, ALMOST EVERYONE WILL HAVE LEISURE - LEISURE PUNCTUATED BY INTERLUDES OF 
WORK. 



This is the ultimate basis for the opportunities and obligations which 

CONFRONT THE AGENCIES OF UNIVERSITY CONTINUING EDUCATION. ThE UNIVERSITIES WILL 
HAVE THEIR PART IN THE RETRAINING PROGRAMS OF INDUSTRY - AS AIDES TO INDUSTRY, 

AS CONSULTANTS, AND TO SOME EXTENT AS TRAINERS. BUT THEIR GREAT OPPORTUNITY AND 
THEIR PRIMARY OBLIGATION WILL SPRING FROM OUR GROWING WEALTH OF LEISURE. 

Do NOT MISUNDERSTAND ME. I AM NOT COMMITTING THE CLICHE ABOUT EDUCATION 
FOR LEISURE, WHICH I FIND IRRITATING IN STATEMENTS OF AIMS OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

I AM NOT TALKING ABOUT EDUCATION FOR LEISURE AT ALL. I AM TALKING ABOUT LEISURE 
FOR EDUCATION. 

For education is one of the occupations of leisure - it is no coincidence 

THAT OUR WORD SCHOOL COMES FROM SKOLE , THE GREEK WORD FOR LEISURE. BECAUSE 
SCHOOL - I.E., EDUCATION - IS THE APPROPRIATE USE FOR LEISURE, SCHOOL IN ITS 
DERIVATION IS AN APPROPRIATE WORD FOR THE INSTITUTION. 

Our leisure is relatively new, and though we have shown that we know what 

TO DO WITH THE FULL-TIME LEISURE OF OUR CHILDREN, OUR ADULT POPULATION IS ONLY 
NOW LEARNING THAT WHAT IS APPROPRIATE USE OF LEISURE FOR THE YOUNG IS APPROPRIATE 
ALSO FOR THEIR ELDERS. 
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"The whole of life," Aristotle says in the POLITICS, "is divided into two 

PARTS, BUSINESS AND LEISURE, WAR AND PEACE, AND OF ACTIONS SOME AIM AT WHAT IS 
NECESSARY AND USEFUL, AND SOME AT WHAT IS HONOURABLE... THERE MUST BE WAR FOR THE 
SAKE OF PEACE, BUSINESS FOR THE SAKE OF LEISURE, THINGS USEFUL AND NECESSARY FOR 
THE SAKE OF WHAT IS HONOURABLE... MEN MUST BE ABLE TO ENGAGE IN BUSINESS AND GO TO 
WAR, BUT LEISURE AND PEACE ARE BETTER; THEY MUST DO WHAT IS NECESSARY AND INDEED 
WHAT IS USEFUL, BUT WHAT IS HONOURABLE IS BETTER." 

One difficulty in this country (rising in part from our Puritan heritage and 

IN PART FROM OUR EQUAL! TAR I AN TRADITION) IS THAT WE THINK THAT WORK IS GOOD IN 
ITSELF AND WE FEEL GUILTY WHEN WE ARE NOT WORKING. V/ORK FOR US IS NOT ONLY USEFUL 
AND NECESSARY BUT IS IN ITSELF HONOURABLE. WE THINK OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF LEISURE 
AS MERE PASTIMES, SELF-INDULGENCES. BUT THE OCCUPATIONS OF LEISURE INCLUDE NOT 
ONLY PLAY BUT ALSO WORSHIP, ENJOYMENT OF THE ARTS, THE DUTIES OF A CITIZEN, A 
NEIGHBOR, AND A PARENT, AND STUDY. |T IS NOT HARD TO ARGUE, AS ARISTOTLE AFFIRMS, 
THAT THESE ARE NOBLER OCCUPATIONS THAN THOSE BY WHICH AT LEAST SOME OF US EARN OUR 
bread: writing TV advertising, for example, or tending a CIGARETTE-MAKING MACHINE. 

There are lucky men, of course, who love their work above all other occupa- 
tions, FOR WHOM IT IS THE CHIEF PLEASURE. |F IT IS ALSO NOBLE WORK, IN WHICH 
HEALTH OR JUSTICE OR SALVAT'ON OR TRUTH IS THE OBJECT, IN WHICH THE WELFARE OF THE 
CLIENT TAKES PRIORITY OVER THE SELF-INTEREST OF THE PRACTITIONER, THEY ARE LUCKY 

INDEED. But these lucky men, professional men, have been the exception in their 

PASSIONATE DEVOTION TO WORK AND IN HAVING WORK TO WHICH A MAN MAY PROPERLY BE 
PASSIONATELY DEVOTED. |F THEY WERE NOT THE EXCEPTION, OUR UNIONS WOULD FIGHT FOR 
LONGER HOURS, NOT FOR SHORTER ONES. ThE LABOR MOVEMENT KNOWS VERY WELL THAT WORK 
IS FOR THE SAKE OF LEISURE. 

Most work, indeed, is dull, boring, almost beneath human dignity. One of the 

EFFECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION HAS BEEN THAT FOR MANY MEN MUCH OF THE PLEASURE 
HAS GONE OUT OF WORK; FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP HAS GONE OUT OF MANY OCCUPATIONS. AUTOMA- 
TION AS Raskin describes it may relieve men of "the dirty work and all the monoto- 
nous REPETITIVE OPERATIONS THAT TIRE THE BODY AND DULL THE MIND." PERHAPS IT CAN, 
BUT IT HAS NOT DONE SO YET. ThE OTHER DAY I VISITED THE HIGHLY AUTOMATIZED 
ACCOUNTING AND BILLING DEPARTMENT OF A LARGE UTILITY. FOR ME, WHOSE LIFE HAS 
LITTLE ROUTINE IN IT, IT WAS A THOROUGHLY DEPRESSING EXPERIENCE TO SEE GIRLS RUN 
BY MACHINES, RESPONDING TO THE ORDERS OF MACHINES, ACTING ON CUES FROM MACHINES. 

To THE ENGINEER, GEOFFREY GOREP. OBSERVES, "THE MAN IS PART OF THE MACHINE, PER- 
FORMING MOVEMENTS WHICH NO MACHINE - AS YET - HAS BEEN DEVISED TO DO." GORER FINDS 
THE FACT OF BOREDOM AND THE FEAR OF BOREDOM TO BE OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS OF 

American life. 

Most members of the work force, in short, must find their greatest satisfac- 
tions NOT IN THEIR WORK BUT IN THEIR LEISURE. WHEN THEY LEARN HOW TO DO THIS, IT 
WILL MEAN SOMETHING MORE THAN A BURGEONING ENTERTAINMENT INDUSTRY. |T WILL MEAN A 
SOCIETY IN WHICH THE MAJORITY IS A LEISURE CLASS THAT KNOWS HOW TO USE ITS LEISURE! 
FOR WORSHIP, FOR STUDY, FOR ENJOYMENT, FOR THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP. ThE RELE- 
VANCE TO THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS AGENCY OF CONTINUING EDUCATION IS SO OBVIOUS I NEED 
ATTEMPT NO ELABORATION. 

Having had sophomore rhetoric, I cannot close without a peroration. 

I HAVE SAID THAT PEOPLE CHANGE, THAT OUR KNOWLEDGE CHANGES, AND THAT THE WORLD 

CHANGES. All three of these changes imply changes (new opportunities and new ob- 
ligations) FOR THE UNIVERSITY AND FOR THE UNIVERSITY AS AN AGENCY OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION. 




II- 



There is one more thing to observe: people control all these changes. Men 
Change the world. They make friends or enemies. They build slums or clear them. 
They create crops or oustbowls. They enslave men or they enslave machines. They 

BUILD THE WORLD THEY LIVE IN. 

Men change the world's knowledge. We may encourage its advance or we can burn 

THE BOOKS. WE CAN MAKE OUR AGE THE AGE WE WANT. WE CAN BUILD THE NEW RENAISSANCE 
OR THE NEW BARBARISM. 

Finally, most directly of all, we can control the most important changes in 

OURSELVES. We may CHOOSE TO GROW OR TO STAGNATE, TO LIVE OR TO DIE, AND WE CAN 
HELP OTHERS MAKE THE CHOICE. 

In all these changes the university can play its part and cannot escape respon 
SIBILITY. And the agency of continuing education in the university cannot escape 

PLAYING ITS PART. MY OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE NEW LEISURE DO NOT APPLY TO ADULT 
EDUCATORS. 
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The aim of this paper will be to consider the major effects on people’s lives 

OF CHANGES OF THE RECENT PAST, THOSE THAT ARE TAKING PLACE NOW AND EVEN THOSE THAT 
ARE COMING. I WILL COMMENT ON HOW THEY HAVE COME TO PASS AND WILL TRY TO AVOID THE 
OBVIOUS IN SPELLING OUT THE CHANGES THEMSELVES. AFTER ALL, MUCH HAS BEEN SAID ABOUT 
CHANGE LATELY. YOU ARE FAMILIAR WITH MUCH THAT HAS BEEN WRITTEN. AlSO, TO TALK 
ABOUT THIS '.riEME IS AS ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT WOULD HAVE SAID, TO "CATCH LIFE IN THE 
ACT OF RHYMING." SOME BRILLIANT INSIGHTS HAVE BEEN GIVEN US, AND WE SEEM TO BE ON 
THE BRINK OF IMPORTANT BREAK-THROL’iMS OF CONCEPTION, OF REFORMULATIONS ARISING FROM 
CURRENT EXPERIENCE. A SYMMETRICAL VIEW WOULD NOT ONLY BE DIFFICULT, BUT, I THINK, 
MIGHT BE POSITIVELY MISLEADING. I WILL, HOWEVER, TRY TO MAKE MY CONCLUSIONS PRAC- 
TICALLY USEFUL TO US IN OUR ROLE AS UNIVERSITY EDUCATORS OF ADULTS. 

A MAJOR CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PROBLEMS OF OUR TIME— THE OVERPOWERING ONES OF 
WAR AND PEACE, OF THE CHANGING NATURE OF WORK AND LEISURE BECAUSE OF AUTOMATION, OF 
THE POPULATION EXPLOSION AND CROWDED CITIES, OF THE DESTRUCTION OF EARTH'S SURFACE— 
IS THAT, WHEN CONFRONTED FULL FACE WITHOUT MIRRORS, THEY SEEM, LIKE THE MEDUSA, . 

often to turn us to stone. They conduce to a feeling of helplessness. Without a 

DOUBT AN OUTSTANDING EFFECT OF THESE CHANGES IN LIVING TODAY IS THE DIMlNISHMENT 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN HIS OWN EYE AS A PERSON FUNCTIONING CAPABLY IN SOCIETY. 

This attitude persists if the individual deals with these problems only on the 

SCALE UPON WHICH THEY CONFRONT MANKIND ENTIRE— THE WORLD. CAN THEY BE REDUCED TO 
HUMAN SIZE? This IS A major imaginative task of EDUCATION. 

Perhaps the habit of "thinking big"— and being immobilized by it all— is an 

ATTITUDE limited TO THINKERS, THE CURSE OF THE INTELLECTUAL IF YOU WILL. BUT i 
DOUBT it: apathy and ANOMIE, THE PARALYSIS OF WILL AND SPIRIT, ARE TOO PERVASIVE 

AT TOO MANY LEVELS OF SOCIETY TODAY. ON THE OTHER HAND, I AM NOT SO PESSIMISTIC 
MYSELF AND I DOUBT THAT MOST OF YOU ARE, BECAUSE AS ADMINISTRATORS IN OUR. FIELD, 

WE'. LIVE A BUSY DAILY LIFE ON A HUMAN SCALE AS WELL AS A COSMIC ONE. Th I S EXPERIENCE 
IS CORRECTIVE AND, AT LEAST INTERMITTENTLY, PROMOTES OPTIMISM. IT IS SUCH A DOWN- 
YQ. earth view of the lives of adults that we should take in today's SESSION OF THIS 
CONFERENCE. 

What are some of the effects in the lives of the people we deal with in our 

CLASSES OF THE SEVERAL PHENOMENA MENTIONED A MOMENT AGO! THE BOMB, AUTOMATION 

(as stage two in the industrial revolution), the Population Explosion? These are 

THE THREE MAJOR HEADINGS I HAVE CHOSEN TO IDENTIFY IN THIS TALK. THERE ARE OTHER 
WAYS OF CLASSIFICATION AND OTHER HEADINGS, BUT THEY ALL RESULT FROM THE SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY OF THE LAST 3 OO YEARS. So IT IS ACCURATE TO SAY THAT SCIENCE IS A MAJOR 
IMPELLING FORCE LEADING TO THE SOCIAL CHANGES TAKING PLACE NOW IN OUR OWN COUNTRY, 

IN Europe and the Soviet Union, and in the rest of the world, developed and unde- 
veloped. Of course, the changes are not uniform in pace and are significantly 

D.FFERENT IN KIND BECAUSE OF ALREADY EXISTING SOCIAL VARIATIONS. BUT IT IS IMPOR- 
TANT FOR OUR ACTIVITY IN ADULT EDUCATION THAT WE BEAR IN MIND THAT SCIENCE DOMINATES 
THE CULTURAL ATMOSPHERE OF OUR TIME. 
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I HAVE FELT CONSTRAINED TO CALL THIS TALK "ThE NEANDERTHAL SPACEMAN." ThIS 
MAY NEED A BIT OF EXPLAINING. I WAS TRYING TO EXPRESS IN A PHRASE BOTH HOW FAR 
WE HAVE COME AS HUMAN BEINGS— AND HOW FAR WE HAVE NOT. JUST LAST MONTH^ THE 

National Academy of Sciences issued a report affirming that the space sciences 

WERE OF OVERWHELMING IMPORTANCE. "WhAT IS AT STAKE," THE REPORT CLAIMED, 'iS THE 
CHANCE TO GAIN A NEW PERSPECTIVE ON MAh’S PLACE IN NATURE, A NEW LEVEL OF DlS* 

CUSS I ON ON THE MEANING AND NATURE OF LIFE." 

The statement expressed the possibility that there was life on other planets. 
Probes of various kinds shoult be tried, and an early attempt should be made to 
search for life on Mars which, in the words of the report, "should become an 

ECOLOGICAL PRESERVE." 

Should it indeed? 



One does not have to be a science fiction fan to imagine sentient beings in 

THE UNIVERSE WHO, IF THEY SMILE, MIGHT SMILE AT THAT. SuCH BEINGS MIGHT REGARD 
OUR PLANET EARTH, THIRD PLANET OF A MIOOLE-SIZEO STAR, AS THEIR ECOLOGICAL PRE- 
SERVE. Who knows? With radiant space probes of their own, they may have already 

TAGGED US HUMAN BEINGS LIKE SALMON TO DISCOVER OUR SPAWNING HABITS. WHATEVER 
SUCH BEINGS MAY THINK OF US, WE MIGHT, WITH SOME HUMILITY, CONSIDER OURSELVES TO 

BE Neanderthal Spacemen. After all, the Age of Science and Technology that has 

PRECIPITATED THE SOCIAL CHANGES WE MUST CONSIDER THIS EVENING HAS NOT YET HELPED 
US TO DEVELOP PSYCHOLOGICAL RESOURCES TO MATCH THE HARDWARE. AS TO MORAL RE- 
SOURCES, DO NOT THESE NEED MORE SEARCHING OUT IN UP-TO-DATE PARABLE AND EXAMPLE? 

The Golden Rule remains valid, of course, but is it really enough to be able to 

PICK UP A TELEPHONE AND "Ol AL-A-PRAYER" AS WE DIAL FOR THE WEATHER, G-O-D |2|2? 

Before leaving the big picture, I must add another quotation and my comment. 

It is from a talk given at an Arden House Conference in I9dO by Dr. Bernard J. 
Muller-Thym of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.' Said he: 

"We are living at the end of the Neolithic Age. The changes taking place in 

THE WORLD TODAY ARE KOT MERELY CHANGES FROM ONE FORM OF SOCIETY, ONE FORM OF 
TECHNOLOGY, TO ANOTHER. ThEY ARE SO WIDE-SWEEPING THAT THEY ARE TAKING US FROM 
ONE MAJOR EPOCH OF HUMAN HISTORY INTO ANOTHER." ThAT WAS HIS OPENING, AND HE 
ENDED HIS TALK THUS: ”ThiS IS AN ORDER OF CHANGE WHICH IS COMPLETELY DIFFERENT 

FROM ANYT»’IN6 OUR ANCESTORS EVER KNEW— UNLESS WE GO BACK ABOUT 10,000 YEARS, WHEN 
MEN INVENTED PROPERTY, WHEN THEY INVENTED OWNERSHIP, WHEN THEY INVENTED WORK, AND 
MECHANICS BASED ON THE WHEEL." 

Doesn't this shed light on our discussion? It is a way df looking at our 

THEME WHICH GOES PAST QUESTIONS OF NATION, INCOME, RACE, OF A MECHANIZED INDUSTRY 
CALLED FARMING, OF TOWERED CITIES WHERE TRAFFIC STANDS STILL— OF THE LIMITED-TIME 
VIEW OF THE LAST CROWDED THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE AGE OF SCIENCE. AFTER ALL, 

THE 2Ist Century is only half-a-li fetime away, and to think of ourselves at a 

MAJOR TURNINC--OR LEAP I NG— PO I NT IN MAN'S STRUGGLE, GIVES A PERSPECTIVE THAT IS 
AT ONCE REASSURING AND DEMANDING, EVEN DIZZYING. In SUCH AN AGE OF TRANSITION, WE 
WHO ARE THE MEN OF THE PERIOD MAY HAVE LESS AWARENESS OF WHAT IS HAPPENING THAN 
WILL THE HISTORIANS OF THE FUTURE. 



^ "Cultural and Social Changes," in The Changing American Population, pp. 85 - 96 , 
AVAILABLE FROM THE INSTITUTE OF LiFE INSURANCE, 400 MADISON AvENUE, NEW YoRK 22, 
New York. 




But we are the men they must write about * What we do or fail to oo counts. 

We are the generations in command now^ and upon our self-knowledge and bootstrap 

SENSE OF HUMAN DESTINY WILL DEPEND, WE MAY BE SURE, WHETHER THERE WILL BE HUMAN 
HISTORIANS IN THAT FUTURE. TO BE SURE THE RACE DOES NOT LIVE SUSPENDED BETWEEN 
PAST AND FUTURE BUT KEEPS GOING, WHcTHER ON A TIGHTROPE ACROSS AN ABYSS OR ON MORE 
SOLID GROUND. AlL PERIODS ARE PERIODS OF TRANSITION, BUT OUR CENTURY MAY WELL BE 
MORE IMPORTANT BY VIRTUE OF CHOICES WE MAKE THAN, SAY, THE |4th CENTURY. 

I HAVE MADE THE POINT THAT SOCIAL CHANGE TODAY IS LARGELY BROUGHT ABOUT BY 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. I SAY "TOOAy" AND "lARGELY" BECAUSE THERE ARE, OF COURSE, 
OTHER THINGS THAT CAN BRING ABOUT SOCIAL CHANGE, INCLUDING A VIOLENT REACTION TO 
SINGLE-MINDED TECHNOLOGY. WE TEND TO HAVE SUCH SCIENTIFIC TUNNEL VISION THESE 
DAYS AS TO BE UNAWARE OF THE EFFECTS OF OTHER FORCES. A NEW I CE AGE, FOR EXAMPLE, 
WHICH ACCORDING TO THE LATEST JUDGMENT (SCIENTIFIC, TO BE SURE) WILL BE UPON US 
IN FULL FORCE WITHIN THE NEXT 10,000 YEARS WOULD CHANGE SOCIAL CONDITIONS, 

Just as drastic changes in health and a longer life span have been brought 

ABOUT BY MODERN MEDICINE, SO IN THE PAST HAVE DRASTIC SOCIAL CHANGES BEEN BROUGHT 
ABOUT BY EPIDEMIC. ThE PlAGUE, THE BLACK OEATH OF THE |4th CENTURY HAD SIGNIFICANT 
EFFECTS AS IT WIPED OUT IN SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, TWO-THIRDS OR THREE-QUARTERS OF 
THE POPULATION, CREATING THAT HYSTERICAL ATTITUDE TYPIFIED IN THE OANCE OF DEATH, 
AND INCIDENTALLY CREATING THE ORIGINAL ESCAPE LITERATURE IN THE DECAMERON OF 

Boccacio, who recounted tales told by people who had *’LE0 to the hills from 

PLAGUE-RIDDEN FLORENCE. FOR MORE THAN TWO CENTURIES IN ENGLAND AFTER THE BLACK 

Death hit so hard in the horrible year 13^9^ the lot or labor improved mightily 

BECAUSE IT WAS IN SUCH SHORT SUPPLY. ONE COULD SPECULATE PERHAPS THAT THE GROWTH 
OF THE INDEPENDENT SPIRIT THAT CAME TO SUCH MAGNIFICENT FLOWER IN THE TIME OF 

Elizabeth the First, and claimed as a continuing part of the Anglo-Saxon heritage, 

CAME ABOUT IN PART AS A RESULT OF THE DISASTER OF THE BlACK DEATH. 

Earthquakes, too, can change a society— or wipe it out. We must not, I am 

SAYING, THINK ONLY IN TERMS OF TECHNOLOGICALLY INDUCED CHANGES IN SOCIETY. |N 
FACT, THESE CAN BE MORE MANAGEABLE THAN OTHERS WHICH REALLY MUST BE LIVED WITH, 
ENDURED, BECAUSE NOTHING CAN BE DONE ABOUT THEM. |T |S IRONICAL I N AN AGE WHICH 
PRIDES— EVEN PREENS — ITSELF ON THE RATIONALITY OF SCIENTIFIC CHOICES, THAT HUMAN 
BEINGS, HABITUATED TO THE PAST, THINK IN TERMS OF THE INEVlTABLITY OF EVENTS. 

True, it is no longer sa*o so often that "you can't stop progress. What seems 

TO HAVE TAKEN ITS PLACE IS, "YOU CAN'T STOP, PERIOD." AnD THERE ARE DETAILS OF 
PRIVATE LIFE WHICH INFLUENCE PEOPLE, TOO. WE SPEAI^ FOR EXAMPLE, OF THE MILLIONS 
OF POUNDS OF THRUST ACHIEVED TO LAUNCH A ROCKET TO THE MOON OR ORBIT AN ASTRONAUT, 
BUT i LACK ENOUGH THRUST PERSONALLY TO LAUNCH MY 45 YEAR-OLD BODY OFF THE FLOOR 
FOR MORE THAN A DOZEN PUSHUPS. I FIND THIS CAUTIONARY. ThE BODILY CHANGES OF 
ONE LIFETIME HAVE DOMINATING INFLUENCE ON OUR VIEW OF THE CHANGES TAKING PLACE 

AROUND US^ 

What are some of the ways in which technology— using science, that is— has 

AFFECTED THE INTIMATE, PERSONAL LIVES OF PEOPLE? 

LET US MAKE AN OBVIOUS POINT— SO OBVIOUS AS TO BE OFTEN OVERLOOKED OR PER- 
VERTED IN THE GLOOM-AND-DOOM SCHOOL OF CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY. IN THE LIGHT OF 
HISTORY, OURS IS AN AFFLUENT SOCIETY. ALTHOUGH 30 MILLiON PEOPLE IN AMERICA LIVE 
IN POVERTY, ARE ILL-FED, ILL-HOUSED, ILL-EDUCATED, STARVATION IS NOT AS LIKELY AS 
HAS BEEN THE CASE BEFORE IN HISTORY. GERARD PtEL HAS AN ILLUMINATING POINT TO 

make: "...the agriculture of industrial Cl VI l I zation. . .most clearly exposes the 

NATURE OF THE CHANGE TECHNOLOGY HAS BROUGHT... «N CONTRAST WITH AGRICULTURAL 
CIVILIZATION, WHERE 80 PERCENT OF THE PEOPLE CONTINUE TO BE EMPLOYED OR UNDER- 
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EMPLOYED ON THE LAND, LESS THAN |0 PER CENT OF THE AMERICAN LABOR FORCE WORK ON 
THE FARM. WORKING FEWER ACRES EACH YEAR, THEY PRODUCE STILL BIGGER YIELDS: PRE- 

SENTLY ENOUGH TO FEED 12,000 CALORIES TO EACH AMERICAN EVERY DAY— ENOUGH TO FEED 
A BILLION PEOPLE AN ADEQUATE DAILY RATION." 

He goes on to say: "The American economy upgrades these calories, via 

ANIMALS, TO GIVE A HIGH FAT AND PROTEIN CONTENT TO OUR 2,500-TO-3>000 CALORIE 
DAILY RATION. |T ALSO WASTES A GOOD DEAL OF FOOD AND GIVES A GOOD DEAL OF IT 
AWAY, AND STILL IT HAS A SURPLUS TO KEEP COMPULSIVELY IN STORAGE." ENO OF QUOTE. 

To BE SURE, THIS COMPULSION IS THE RESULT OF fOOO LEAN YEARS. BUT THE 

Chinese and Indians are not yet so well off. Millions of people still do starve 

IN OUR WORLD. MALNUTRITION IS THE RULE, NOT THE EXCEPTION. OURS IS A RICH 
COUNTRY, WE KNOW, AND SO ARE THE WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, AND IN CONTRAST TO 
THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES SO ARE THE COUNTRIES OF THE SOVIET SPHERE IN EASTERN 

Europe. How mixed a world we have.’ How this shows that distribution is the basic 

PROBLEM OF THE EMERGING ECONOMY OF ABUNDANCE. 

In the rich countr ies--particularly the richest--the abundance does not stop 

US FROM COMPLAINING OR BEING ANXIOUS. PERHAPS THIS, TOO, IS A BIOLOGICAL OR CUL- 
TURAL LEGACY FROM EARLIER HISTORY AND PRE-HISTORY. |N OUR COUNTRY, POVERTY 
ASSUMES A DIFFERENT GUISE. iT IS THE HABIT OF MOST AMERICANS TO THINK OF THEM- 
SELVES AS DEPRIVED. A STANDARD EXPRESSION OF MANY, OF WHATEVER INCOME LEVEL, IS 
TO SAY WISTFULLY, "GEE, WHAT I COULON’T DO WITH ANOTHER FIFTY, - HUNDRED, - THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS." 

I've thought so myself. ...And then you get it... and as a friend of mine 

SARDONICALLY REMARKED ON SUCH AN OCCASION, "IT TAKES A LONG TIME TO GET USED TO 
AN INCREASE IN INCOME. |T TAKES A WHOLE WEEKEND." 

What may be significant for us in adult eoucation to consider is that a 

GRKAT ^’.AwOWITY of OUR COMPATRIOTS H." . A COMMON FEELING- OF MALAISE AND PURPOSE- 
LESbKEaS n- A RESULT Of AN INDUSTRIALIZED MASS SOCIETY. ThE LATE DEAN INGE, THE 

GLOOMv Dean of St. Paul's, once said, "Goo does not always punish a nation by 

SENDING IT ADVERSITY. MORE OFTEN HE GIVES THE OPPRESSORS THEIR HEARTS' DESIRE, 

AND SENDS LEANNESS WITHAL INTO THEIR SOUL." |N THE CASE OF OUR COUNTRY WE MAY 
DISCOUNT DISTINCTIONS OF OPPRESSORS AND OPPRESSED. ALL HAVE BEEN STRICKEN MORE 
OR LESS BY THIS SPIRITUAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL MALNUTRITION. 

Has THIS TALK SO FAR SEEMED WITHOUT MUCH HOPE? ARE WE TO THINK THE EFFECTS 
OF SOCIAL CHANGE CAN EVER AND ONLY BE FOR THE WORSE IN THE LIVES OF PEOPLE? I AM 
SURE IT can't be SO. StiLL I AM REMINDED OF ORWELL'S IRONIC ESSAY TITLE FOR A 
MEMOIR OF HIS BOYHOOD — "SUCH, SuCH WERE THE JOYS." AND WHAT IS TO THE POINT IS 
THAT THE MODE OF EXPRESSION GENERAL TO OUR SOCIOLOGISTS, PUBLICISTS AND MOST OF 
THE REST OF US IS ANXIETY . PERHAPS THERE IS SOME REMNANT OF ANCIENT MAGIC IN 
THIS OR FEAR OF A PURITAN GOO. — "DON'T STRIKE ME DOWN, LORO, I AM NOT HAVING A 
GOOD TIME." 

But HUMAN BEINGS DO THINK, DO IMAGINE, PARTICULARLY WHEN THEY HAVE THE TIME 

TO DO SO. We are able to look over the rim of the future these days not by ex- 
amining ENTRAILS BUT WITH THE HELP OF COMPUTERS. WhAT WE SEE IS SCARY ENOUGH, 



PiEL, Gerard, in a paper on "Technology and Democratic Institutions" delivered 

DELIVERED AT THE IOth ANNIVERSARY CONVOCATION OF THE FUNO FOR THE REPUBLIC, 

January 21-22, New York. 
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BUT BY TAKING THOUGHT, WE HOPE WE CAN AVOID THE DISASTER THAT LOOMS. PERHAPS 
ANXIETY IS NOT ALWAYS A BAD THING, PARTICULARLY IF WE RELABEL IT AND CALL IT 

"concern" or "foresight." So let us go into some more of the facts and CONCLU- 
SIONS OF THE EXPERTS. 

Population. The population of the world is now at about three billion, one 

HUNDRED MILLION. So FAR AS POPULATION GOES, THE MOST SERIOUS INFLUENCE ON THE 
LIVES OF ADULTS IS— CHILDREN. NEARLY ONE-HALF OF EARTH’S PEOPLE TODAY ARE UNDER 
TWENTY YEARS OF AGE. THREE BABIES ARE BORN EVERY SECOND, JUST OVER A QUARTER OF 
A MILLION PER DAY. WITH THE DECLINING DEATH RATE, THE RACE IS INCREASING SO FAST 
THAT BY THE YEAR 20CX), WE MAY EXPECT THE GLOBAL TOTAL TO BE OVER SIX BILLION. At 
THE NEXT CENSUS IN 1970 OUR OWN COUNTRY WILL HAVE DOUBLED ITS POPULATION IN FIFTY 
YEARS, WITHOUT IMMIGRATION. 

The growth rate has created the irony of uxreaseo poverty in underdeveloped 

COUNTRIES WHILE THEIR PRODUCTION RATE HAS ALSO IMPROVEO--BUT NOT ENOUGH. PRESI- 
DENT Nasser feels it is the duty of his Egyptian government to inform the fellah in 

ABOUT BIRTH CONTROL. REO ChINA, IN THE PAST YEAR, HAS REVERSED ITS APPARENT 
"WE*LL-0UTBREED-THEM" attitude and is now trying to enforce UniTATIONS. Mmine, 
NO DOUBT, WILL ASSIST THE PROCESS. ON THE HOPEFUL SIDE. JAPAN, ONCE A SERIOUS 
VICTIM OF POPULATION INCREASE, LEGALIZED ABORTION IN 19^8. THERE ARE NOW ESTI- 
MATED TO BE ONE MILLION ABORTIONS A YEAR IN JAPAN, AND ITS POPULATION GROWTH RATE 

HAS DECLINED. 

Still, it must be pointed out that the Japanese rate is not in absolute 

DECLINE, THAT MORE PEOPLE ARE BEING BORN THAN DIE, AND WE MAY EXPECT IN CROWDED 
CITIES LIKE Tokyo emergence of the condition observed recently in the Philadelphia 
Zoo. There, animals multiplied, and then they died from being overcrowded. Is 
it possible that a similar disease we .might label "urban it is" will be a fatal 
psychosomatic illness of our crowded human cities? Or will we imitate the lem- 
mings OF Norway? 

What are the chances that "education," that magic pill always recommended 

FOR EVERYTHING BY EVERYBODY BUT EDUCATORS WILL HELP ALLEVIATE THE POPULATION EX- 
PLOSION? Probably the situation will have to get worse before it gets better. We 
KNOW the limitations OF EDUCATION. |N INDIA ONLY ONE-HALF OF ONE PERCENT OF THE 
POPULATION HAS EVEN HEARD OF BIRTH CONTROL. ThE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF MOST PEO- 
PLES IS NOT GEARED TO REDUCED FAMILIES. WE PROBABLY CAN'T REVERSE TENS OF THOU- 
SANDS OF YEARS OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE IN THE NEXT GENERATION. BUT WITH THE RAPIDITY 
OF SOCIAL CHANGE THAT WE HAVE SEEN IN THE PAST FIFTY YEARS, WE MAY HOPE, AT LEAST, 
THAT WE CAN STABILIZE OR REGULATE POPULATION DURING THE 2|ST CENTURY. |T WILL 
HAVE TO INVOLVE THAT ACTIVITY WHICH IS STILL ANATHEMA TO CONSERVATIVE EDITORIAL- 
ISTS IN OUR COUNTRY, PLANNING. And world-wide planning at that. Modern public 
HEALTH MEASURES HAVE WIPED OUT MALARIA, BUT WE HAVE REPLACED THE MOSQUITOES WITH 

PEOPLE.. .Perhaps we should make Earth, rather than Mars, an ecological preserve 

IN THE INTEREST OF HUMANITY. 

In any event we may expect our own generation of adults and at least the 

NEXT THREE OR FOUR TO LIVE IN A PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ATMOSPHERE OK CROWD. 

Will privacy be valued more than it has been? Will there be compulsory mass 

MIGRATION TO THE TUNDRA OF THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST, TO THE INLAND PLATEAUX OF 

Brazil or to the moons of Jupiter? Will the adult student of the future have 

STARTED WORK AT 3^ AND BE RETIRED AT 38 ? WE HAVE SHORTENED ADULT LIFE AT ITS 

BEGINNING AS WE HAVE PROLONGED ITS CLOSE. THESE DAYS A MAN OR WOMAN IN THE 
TWENTIES IS CONSISTENTLY THOUGHT OF AS A "BOY" OR "GIRL”; THEY ARE STILL ADOLES- 
CENTS IN THE CULTURAL TERMS OF A SOCIETY THAT IS DESPERATELY TRYING TO LIVE BY 
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THE CODE OF WORK THAT IT HAS INHERITED AND IS TRYING TO KEEP AS MANY AS POSSIBLE 
OUT OF THE LABOR MARKET. 



This point brings us readily enough to the next major heading we must con- 
sider— the EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION . LET US LOOK NO FURTHER AHEAD THAN THE NEXT 
TEN YEARS AND TROUBLES LOOM. I NEEDN*T HOVER OVER THE WELL-WORN STATISTICS OF 
ALARM MORE THAN BRIEFLY. PRESIDENT KENNEDY SAID A YEAR AGO*. "...WE HAVE TO FIND 
OVER A TEN YEAR PERIOD 25,000 NEW JOBS EVERY WEEK (tHAT IS 13 MILLION NEW JOBS IN 
A decade) to take care of those who ARE DISPLACED BY MACHINES AND THOSE WHO ARE 
COMING INTO THE LABOR MARKET... I REGARD IT,” HE SAID, ”aS THE MAJOR DOMESTIC 
CHALLENGE OF THE SIXTIES--TO MAINTAIN FULL EMPLOYMENT AT A TIME WHEN AUTOMATION 
IS REPLACING MEN. ”3 

Well, we don't have full employment and we're not likely to get it soon. 

The President’s estimate has been thought by some observers to be minimal. It 

MAY BE THAT AS MANAGERIAL AND PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS OF THE WORKING FORCE, WE HERE 
IN THIS ROOM TEND TO BE INSULATED FROM A FULL REALIZATION OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
AUTOMATION. AT LEAST FOR NOW, WE DO NOT FORESEE THAT WE WILL BE REPLACED. |N 
THIS WE MAY BE WRONG. SURELY, UNLESS WE MAKE OURSELVES EXPERT IN THE RAMIFIED 
FIELD OF AUTOMATION, WE WILL BECOME SUPERFLUOUS AS EDUCATORS. By EXPERT I DO NOT 
MEAN THAT WE NEED TO EXPLORE THE TECHNOLOGY OF COMPUTERS IN DEPTH, BUT WE DO NEED 
TO KEEP AHEAD IN ANTICIPATING THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES. |F WE WANT TO KEEP OUR 
JOBS, WE HAD BETTER DO OUR JOBS, DO THE ADULT LEARNING MUST DO I F WE ARE TO 
ORGANIZE THE CONTINUING EDUCATION OF SO MANY MILLIONS OF PEOPLE IN THIS IRONIC 
CRISIS OF ABUNDANCE. WE HAVE TIME ONLY TO EXPLORE A FEW OF THE INTRIGUING AND 
DEMANDING ISSUES, BUT I WOULD SUPPOSE THAT WE WILL BE CONCERNED WITH THEM AND THE 
MANY OTHERS LIKE THEM AS THE MAJOR PREOCCUPATION OF THE REST OF OUR PROFESSIONAL 
LIVES. 



Here is a thought to keep with you; "...the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. . .EXPECTS its 197 O revenue from long-distance communications between 

MACHINES. TO EXCEED ITS REVENUE FROM CITY-TO-CITY TELEPHONE CALLS PLACED BY 

HUMANS.'" That is seven years from now. And remember, please, that even the 

TELEPHONE IS NOT FACE-TO-FACE COMMUNICATION. |T HAS EXISTED FOR LESS THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS. "WHAT HATH 3iOD WROUGHT?" 

Another thought: It is only a half-dozen years since the number of white 

COLLAR WORKERS IN OUR COUNTRY HAS EXCEEDED BLUE COLLAR WORKERS. YET, WE REMAIN 
GUIDED IN OUR HABITUAL FRAME OF REFERENCE, EVEN IN OUR PSYCHOLOGY, MOST OF US, BY 

THE Puritan notion that work with one's hands is the only work there is. And 

WHILE WE ARE WAY BACK THERE IN OUR EMOTIONAL RESPONSES, AUTOMATION HAS NOT ONLY 
MOVED INTO OFFICES, BUT HAS ALREADY BROUGHT ABOUT LARGE-SCALE CUTS IN WHITE COLLAR 
STAFFS, INCLUDING MIDDLE MANAGEMENT. So, JOBS ARE BEING WIPED OUT BEFORE THEY ARE 
EVEN THOUGHT OF AS BEING WORK. WE FACE THE NEED TO REFORMULATE AND BUILD INTO THE 
CULTURE NEW CONCEPTS OF WORK AND LEISURE. CONSIDER THESE OBSERVATIONS FROM FRENCH 

SOCIOLOGIST, Georges Friedman; "...in certain automated jobs inspection duties 

TAKE APPROXIMATELY 39 TO 40 HOURS A WEEK, WHILE ONLY ONE HOUR IS REQUIRED FOR 
ACTIVITIES INVOLVING PHYSICAL RESPONSES, SIGNALS, SUCH AS RECORDING READINGS ON 
A CHART, USING HANDGEARS, BUTTONS OR PEDALS, OR TAKING CALLS BY INTERCOM OR 



O 

Press Conference, February |4, 1962 , as reported in New York Times, February 15 
4 .. . 

OiEBOLO, John, "The Application of Information Technology," Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, March 1962 , p. 39* ^ 



TELePHONE. Some word other than 'worker' will be necessary to avoid confusing 

THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF SUCH AUTOMATIC OPERATIONS WITH THE PERFORMANCE 
OF WORKERS IN THE PAST."^ 

An Englishman, R. F. W. Crossman responds by offering a French-derived 

ADJECTIVE— "polyvalent." HE SPEAKS OF THE "POLYVALENT CRAFTSMEN NEEDED BY THE 
NEW TECHNOLOGICAL AGE IN WHICH THE MAN MUST HAVE AND SUCCESSFULLY BLEND THE 
ATTRIBUTES OF MORE THAN ON ONE CONVENTIONAL SKILL."® So THE WORKMAN OF THE 
FUTURE MUST HAVE WHAT AMOUNTS TO AN EXECUTIVE CAPACITY FOR MAKING DECISIONS AND 
THE EXECUTIVE HABIT («#OULD THAT MORE EXECUTIV '5 HAD IT) OF QUICK THINKING. 

Of course we will need a new word, or new words, for "work." Or maybe 

EVENTUALLY TOP MANAGEMENT WILL HAVE THE ONLY RARE KIND OF WORK LEFT, AND WE WILL 
NEED A NEW WORD FOR THE REST OF HUMANITY, A WORD WITHOUT THE OVERTONES OF "UNEM- 
PLOYED." For what is becoming obvious in the .ombi \tion of growth of population 

AND INCREASED SOPHISTICATION OF MACHINES IS THAT WE MUST FOCUS OK WHAT WE PRE- . . 
SLNTLY CALL LEISURE RATHER THAN ON WORK AS THE MAJOR SOLRCE OF MEANING IN LIFE. 

This is a cliche, I know, but a difficult one to get under and give new force so 

THAT WE can CONTINUE TO KEEP IT IN MIND AS OF FIRST IMPORTANCE IN CONTINUING 
EDUCATION. We may ANTICIPATE A LONGDRAWN DEBATE ABOUT THE VALUE OF WORK IN THE 
TRADITIONAL MEANING OF THE TERM, "PRODUCTIVE WORK", OR AS PAUL GOODMAN WOULD HAVE 

IT, "man's work." This is an important debate and too much of it will take place 

IN THE RAREFIED ATMOSPHERE OF AKADEMEIA. MEANTIME BACK ON THE RANCH, THE FARM, 

IN THE FACTORY AND OFFICE, PEOPLE WILL BE FINDING EVER LESS MEANING IN THEIR JOBS 
AND WILL BE LCSING THEM. 

Let me quote an automated automobile worker still on the job to give you a 

SENSE OF HOW FAST WE ARE MOVING. SaiD HE, "(| DON'T LIKE) THE LACK OF FEELING 
RESPONSIBLE FOR YOUR WORK. ThE FEELING THAT YOU'RE TURNING OUT MORE WORK BUT 
KNr WING it's not REALLY YOURS AND NOI AS GOOD AS YOU COULD MAKE IT IF YOU HAD 
CONTROL OF THE MACHINE LIKE BEFORE."' 

"If you had control of the machine like before."... How short a time ago 

SIMILAR WORDS WERE THE TYPICAL OBSERVATION BY AND ABOUT WORKERS DEALING WI 1 H 
MACHINES, ANY MACHINES. ThEN IT WAS THE MACHINE ITSELF THAT DESTROYED INDIVIDU- 
ALITY AND THAT STURDY SENSE OF CRAFTSMANSHIP THAT CAME, FOR INSTANCE, FROM MAKING 
AN ENTIRE PAIR OF SHOES YOURSELF WITH HAND TOOLS. MAN HAS BEEN A TOOLMAKER FOR 
FROM 59,000 TO 230,000 YEARS— CHOOSE YOUR OWN PALEONTOLOGIST. BUT IN LESS THAN 
300 YEARS OF USING SCIENCE — LESS THAN l 3 ^ YEARS SINCE THE CREATION OF THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM— WE NOW HARK BACK TO A TIME WHEN THE ASSEMBLY LINE WAS MANNED BY HUMAN 
BEiNGS i 

Such will be the working force of the brave new world. A high order of 

ADAPTABILITY T' CHANGE WILL BE REQUIRED OF MEN AND WOMEN TRAINED TO MANUAL JOBS 
AS WELL AS i:^OSE WITH INTELLECTUALLY ORIENTED ACTIVITIES. 



^ "Leisure in an Automated World," Nation , September I, 1 962. 

^ Automation and Skill, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, London, i960. 
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As FOR IMMEDIATE IMPLICATIONS FOR ADULT EDUCATION^ IT IS DEPRESS I NGLY CLEAR 
THAT SIMPLE-MINDED STEREOTYPES LIKE “RETRAINING OF OLDER WORKERS" JUST WON*T DO. 

WE HAVE TO BE DARN SURE OF WHAT THEY ARE BEING RETRAINED FOR. WE MAY EXPECT IN 
THE UNIVERSITIES THAT WE WILL HAVE A CONTINUING CLIENTELE OF ADVANCED ADULT STU- 
DENTS IN ENGINEERING AND THE SCIENCES WHO WILL HAVE THE ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO BE 
STUDENTS TO KEEP THEIR JOBS. ThIS GROUP WILL INCREASE— AT LEAST FOR A WHILE. 

Will they become steadily more isolated from managerial personnel or will they 

BECOME interchangeable WITH THEM? MANAGERS, TOO, WILL HAVE TO COME TO SCHOOL 
EVEN MORE THAN THEY NOW DO, AS THEiR JOBS CHANGE EVEN MORE THAN THEY HAVE ALREADY. 

Will there be a shifting emphasis in their study of the humanities? Or won’t 

THEY PAY ATTENTION? WILL THE ALREADY NOTICEABLE SEPARATION OF THIS NEW WORKING 
CLASS FROM THE EMERGING LEISURE MASSES BE INCREASED? WhAT WILL THE CLASS STRUC- 
TURE BE A GENERATION HENCE? 

I HAVE USED THE PHRASE, "WORKING CLASS,” ABOUT THE HYPOTHETICAL ELITE GROUP, 
AND "leisure masses" ABOUT THE REST ONLY HALF- 1 RON I CALLY. I HAVE USED THEM IN 
THE ABSENCE OF A NEW TERMINOLOGY. WHO KNOWS WHAT WORDS WILL BE INVENTED? 

"Automation" itself is a word that, so far as I know, has come along only in the 

PAST DOZEN YEARS OR SO. 

What adults may expect— at least a few of the things for most of them— are 

SHORTER HOURS, A SHORTER WORKING LIFE, EAELlER ENFORCED RETIREMENT, A LONGER LIFE 
TO BE RETIRED INTO, EVEN LESS POSSIBILITY THAN NOW TO EXPRESS PERSONALITY IN THEIR 
WORK, BUT MORE AVAILABLE WAYS TO SATISFY MATERIAL WANTS, MORE GOODS, MORE SER- 
VICES— A CONSUMING SOCIETY, IN SHORT IN WHICH THRIFT, FOR EXAMPLE, IS MEANING- 
LESS, IF NOT POSITIVELY ANTISOCIAL. THERE WILL BE MORE SECURITY, FOOD, MINIMUM 
SHELTER— THE WELFARE STATE. |T HAS, AFTER ALL, TAKEN US ONLY ONE GENERATION TO 
GET USED TO THE IDEA OF SOCIAL SECURITY. 

The uneasy questions of what will happen to democracy, to individuality, keep 

RISING TO THE SURFACE, AND THE ANSWERS ARE NOT AT ALL CLEAR. ThE CONSERVATIVE AND 
LIBERAL POINTS OF VIEW IN OUR COUNTRY HAVE BECOME BLURRED AND SOMETIMES SEEM TO 
HAVE EXCHANGED PLACES ENTIRELY. ThERE ARE NO EASY ANSWERS GIVEN FOR TOMORROW’S 
PROBLEMS, ONLY AN AMPLIFIED RHETORIC ECHOING FROM YESTERDAY. THIS IS TRUE OF 
OTHER COUNTRIES AS WELL. ThE LABOR PARTY OF BRITAIN, FOR EXAMPLE, IS GOING 
THROUGH A CRISIS OF POLICY, BUT SO ARE THE TORIES, JUST AS ARE ALL ESTABLISHED 
AND VESTED POLITICAL GROUPS. So IS THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST MOVEMENT. WE 
don’t know WHAT TO THINK, IN FACT, AS WE FACE A WORLD SO VASTLY DIFFERENT FROM 
THE POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL ABSOLUTES WE WERE TAUGHT A GENERATION AGO. 

Sometimes, as I think of the gap between my childhood and my middle-age, I feel 

THAT I WAS BORN IN THE BACKWASH OF THE CENTURY, AND I ’M LIVING IN THE 2lST, 

AND THAT THE 20th CENTURY NEVER EXISTED. 

So FAR IN THIS TALK I HAVE DEALT WITH SOME OF THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE POPU- 
LATION EXPLOSION AND OF AUTOMATION. BEFORE OFFERING SOME CONCLUDING REMARKS, I 
MUST TALK BRIEFLY ABOUT A THIRD MAJOR HEADING— ThE BOMB. |T CAN BE BRIEF BECAUSE 
THE EFFECT OF THE BOMB IS SIMPLE. IT IS FEAR. OTHER POTENTIALITIES FOR GOOD OR 
ILL OF NUCLEAR ENERGY ARE OF A PIECE WITH THE RESULTS OF OTHER GENERAL TECHNOLO- 
GICAL ADVANCES. But the image that people hold is of a mushroom-shaped cloud and 

THE PROSPECT THEY ANTICIPATE IS EXTINCTION. 

The effect of fear varies in peoples’ daily life. At different times there 

ARE DIFFERENT RESPONSES— HYSTER I A, WRINGING OF HANDS, ANGER, CALM RESOLUTION. 

Fear has been man’s companion since the birth of the race. In the fact of The 
Bomb, many simply deny the possibility, and only look at it quickly from behind 

CLASPED HANDS AT MOMENTS OF CRISIS SUCH AS CuBA. A FEW— TOO FEW IN MY OPINION— 
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CONSISTENTLY AND OUTSPOKENLY OPPOSE NUCLEAR TESTING AND CAMPAIGN AGAINST NUCLEAR 
WARFARE. To THESE OURS IS NOT SO MUCH AN AGE OF SCIENCE AS IT I S AN "AGE OF 

overkill". Most people^ though^ till their own gardens^ most of the time. The 
effect on the next generation of adult students in our classes will most likely 

BE DIFFERENT FROM THE PRESENT: IT HAS BEEN |8 YEARS SINCE HIROSHIMA, AND A 

GENERATION HAS GROWN UP THAT HAS HAD SCHOOL DRILLS AND BEEN EXPOSED TO THE 
REMORSELESS RADIATION OF MASS COMMUNICATION NEWS ON TELEVISION AND RADIO, AND 
HAS HAD NO. PREVIOUS BOMBLESS EXPERIENCE. I FIND IT DIFFICULT TO ANTICIPATE WHAT 
THE RESPONSES MAY BE— PROBABLY AS VARIED AS OUR OWN. 

I SUPPOSE THAT THE REACTION TO ThE BOMB IS LIKE THE REACTION TO THE BLACK 

Death 5OO years ago. The Black Death went away. Or did public health measures 

HAVE SOMETHING TO DO WITH IT? AnD NOW? ALBERT EINSTEIN SAID, *THE BOMB HAS 
CHANGED EVERYTHING BUT THINKING." PERHAPS IN THAT LINE IS OUR CUE TO MAKE EVEN 
SO MENACING A PRESENCE LESS SO. StEPS LEADING TO DISARMAMENT, A NOT IMPOSSIBLE 
DREAM, WILL BE PROBABLE ONLY IF PEOPLE ARE ABLE TO LEAD A DAILY LIFE WITH SOME 
HOPE. Do I SENTIMENTALIZE IF | SUGGEST THAT WHEN PEOPLE LOOK PAST AN IMMEDIATE 
TERROR AND THINK OF WHAT THE FUTURE MIGHT BE, THEY HELP TO BRING IT ABOUT VIA A 
SELF-FULFILLING PROPHECY? OF COURSE THEY NEED LEADERSHIP, NOT ONLY IN POLITICS 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, BUT IN EDUCATION. ONE OF MY DISTINGUISHED COLLEAGUES AT 

New York University, when it was suggested to him that adults came to school out 

OF LONELINESS AND FRUSTRATION, DEMURRED. "THEY'RE NOT LONELY HEARTS, BUT LONELY 

minds; and if lonely minds seek companionship, then that is a healthy and life- 
asserting ACTIVITY." There are many possible responses to fear, and to try to 

LIVE A FULL LIFE IS THE BEST ONE. WE MAY BE SURE THAT IN THE FUTURE, AN IMPORTANT 
PART OF THE FULL LIFE WILL LIE WITH PROGRAMS LIKE OURS IN UNIVERSITIES. 

And so I have come to the last part of this talk with many ideas still un- 
covered. As I SAID IN THE BEGINNING, I HAVE DELIBERATELY AVOIDED A PREMATURE 
SYMMETRY, BECAUSE CONVERSATIONS IN OUR FIELD ARE JUST BEGINNING ON THIS IMPORTANT 
SUBJECT. I HAVE CHOSEN TO EMPHASIZE POPULATION, AUTOMATION, AND ThE BOHB. WITH 
JUST AS MUCH CAUSE, SOMEONE ELSE SPEAKING TO OUR GENERAL THEME WOULD HAVE CHOSEN 
TO DEAL WITH URBANIZATION, WITH MASS COMMUNICATIONS, WITH THE SPECIFIC ASPECT OF 
THE AGING POPULATION. ThE THEME IS OPEN-ENDED. BUT LET ME CONCLUDE 
DRAW SOME OF THE THREADS TOGETHER— BY SUGGESTING A DIFFICULT, BUT TO ME MOST 
IMPORTANT, PART OF OUR OWN CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 

We must develop new ways to think about our curricula to match the changes 

IN SOCIETY. We need NOT ONLY NEW COURSES AND NEW PROGRAMS, BUT WE MUST ATTEMPT 
TO THINK AND FEEL OUR WAY TO BREAK THROUGH TO NEW CONCEPTIONS. I KNOW THIS SOUNDS 
VAGUE, AND I CANNOT FORESEE TOO MANY OF THE IMPLICATIONS OF MY OBSERVATION AND 
I *M NOT SURE I LIKE ALL THAT I DIMLY SEE. LET ME PUT IT THIS WAY: CHANGES IN ^ 

TECHNOLOGY HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT AND WILL CONTINUE TO BRING ABOUT CHANGES IN PEOPLES 
LIVES. If we DO NOT ANTICIPATE AND MAKE CHOICES IN OUR CURRICULUM BUILDING, THEN 
WE WILL BE FAR BEHIND OUR STUDENTS* RANGE OF FEELING, VALUES AND THE NEW ROLES 
THEY WILL PLAY. WE WILL BE LEAD BY THE FORCES WE SHOULD HELP SHAPE, OR IF YOU 
HAVE A PHILOSOPHICAL OBJECTION TO THAT ROLE FOR EDUCATION, AT LEAST EXPLAIN TO 

PEOPLE. 

For instance, it is a commonplace that the sciences themselves have changed 

SHAPE, THAT THEY ARE ALL BROKEN UP INTO SPECIALIZATIONS UNHEARD OF A GENERATION 

AGO. The idea of an interdisciplinary study connotes an orderly range of dis- 
ciplines WHICH ARE RELATING TO EACH OTHER. BUT TODAY IN THE SCIENCES WITH THE 
CHANGES THAT ARE TAKING PLACE, WHAT KIND OF EXPLANATIONS SHALL WE MAKE IN OUR 
CLASSES? How SHALL WE NAME COURSES? |S BIOLOGY I STILL THE ROOT OF BIOLOGY— 
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OR HAS BIOLOGY ITSELF CHANGED INTO SOMETHING RICHER AND STRONGER? IS IT STILL 
BIOLOGY THAT WE SHOULD TEACH? OR BIO-CHEMISTRY? OR WHAT? I HAVE A FRIEND WHO 
IS RESEARCHING THE BOTANY OF MARS— SPACE-B lOLOGY OR BIO-PHYSICS. |S IT EVEN THE 
ENVELOPING NATURAL SCIENCES THAT ARE IN ORDER? OR TAKE A SUBJECT THAT WE HAVE 
ALL FOUND INTERESTING TO PEOPLE IN NON-CREDIT INSTRUCTION — RELIGION. WhAT SHOULD 
BE THE APPROACH OF A COURSE IN RELIGION FOR THE SPACE AGE? WhAT ABOUT THE LIBERAL 
ARTS? Is IT UNREALISTIC OF US TO THINK IN TERMS OF SUCH A CATEGORY AS LITERATURE? 

Should we not deliberately invent new formulas, not only of crossdisciplined 

COURSES, BUT OF NEW FRAMEWORK, OF INSTRUCTION ALTOGETHER? My NINTH GRADE DAUGHTER 

reads The Lord of the Flies— where I read I vanhoe . Is this merely symptomatic of 

A DIFFERENCE IN GENERATIONS? OR DOES IT GO DEEPER? I THINK IT DOES. 

What are the well-springs of invention upon which we may draw? Let me ment 

TION TWO SOURCES. FIRST, AS IS IMPLICIT IN WHAT HAS BEEN SAID, WE NEED TO HAVE 
AN EMPATHIC ATTITUDE TOWARD THE LIVES OF OUR STUDENTS AND A CREATIVE ATTITUDE 
TOWARD HUMAN POSSIBILITY AS WELL AS AN UNDERSTANDING OF PROBLEMS. PARENTHETI- 
CALLY LET ME SAY THAT THE IDEA OF A PROBLEM-CENTERED CURRICULUM IS A DISTRACTION. 

Urban sprawl, increased juvenile crime, race bitterness— these are social problems 

THAT MUST BE DEALT WITH AS IMPORTANT SUBJECT MATTER, BUT THEY ARE NOT THE BASIS 
FOR CURRICULUM. PEOPLE SOMETIMES STUDY TO HELP THEM SOLVE PROBLEMS, IF YOU WILL, 
BUT THEY STUDY SUBJECTS, NOT PROBLEMS. A COURSE ABOUT ThE CiTY, FOR EXAMPLE, MAY 
BE MORE FRUITFUL THAN ONE ON PROBLEMS OF URBANIZATION. 

A SECOND source: If science offers the shaping ground of the future, perhaps 

ART CAN PROVIDE A BETTER VISION OF THAT FUTURE. OOES THIS SOUND "WAY OUT?" LET 
ME BE METAPHORIC AND EVEN MORE EXTREME'. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THE PLASTIC 
ARTS IN PARTICULAR CAN GIVE US MORE THAN ENJOYMENT; THEY CAN SERVE AS PEEPHOLES 
THROUGH WHICH THE LIGHT OF THE FUTURE SHINES AND CASTS IMAGES ON OUR CLASSROOM 

WALLS. We, as well as our students, should look at those pictures. Sometimes 

WE WILL WANT TO CHANGE THE NOW, SO THAT HAPLY WE MAY CHANGE THE FUTURE. BUT WE 
SHOULD LOOK. 

Let us finally look past the transitional period of now and the immediate 

FUTURE TO ASK OPTIMISTICALLY WHAT ADULT EDUCATION MAY BE LIKE IN A HUNDRED YEARS. 

Values will have changed — particularly of work and leisure. But we may surmise 

THAT A MOST SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FOR US WILL BE A CHANGE IN THE ATTITUDE TOWARD 
time . a society of abundance which has CONQUERED THE PROBLEM OF DISTRIBUTION OF ^ 
GOODS MAY WELL THINK IN TERMS NOT OF "DISPOSABLE INCOME" BUT OF "DISPOSABLE TIME." 

Because the valuable commodity, then, will be time. Such a society may come to 
THINK WITH Henry Thoreau that "...the cost of a thing is the amount of what 1 

WILL CALL LIFE, WHICH IS REQUIRED TO BE EXCHANGED FOR IT, IMMEDIATELY OR IN THE 
LONG RUN." 

How WILL PEOPLE CHOOSE TO USE THEIR TIME? WILL THEY CHOOSE US? ThIS DEPEND^ 
ON WHAT WE DO NOW TO PUT OUR OWN HOUSE IN ORDER. |F WE ARE COMING TO THE END OF 

THE Neolithic Age, then we are at the beginning of a new age for adult education, 

THE AGE OF THE LEARNING SOCIETY. 
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The theme for this day of your Conference on Leadership in University 
Adult Education is "Responsibilities of the modern university to adults, to the 
nation, to the world." 

My presentation assumes that we all agree that the modern university does 
HAVE SUCH responsibilities, AND THAT IN ORDER TO MEET THEM, OUR VERY FIRST 
OBLIGATION IS TO MOUNT AP EFFECTIVE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM THAT ACHIEVES MAXI- 
MUM IMPACT. 

And so today what we'll talk about will be some specifics on how to make 

YOUR PROGRAMS MORE EFFECTIVE, TO HELP THEM ACHIEVE GREATER IMPACT— FOR IF THEY 
ARE NOT EFFECTIVE AND IF THEY HAVE NO IMPACT, THERE IS NO POINT IN DISCUSSING 
SUBSEQUENT RESPONSIBILITIES, ANYWAY. 



All of us engaged in education participate in the search for truth, which 

REALLY is VERY HARO TO COME BY. JOHN OONNE , IN HIS ThIRO SaTIRE, EXPRESSED THE 

difficulty this way: 

"On a huge hill, craggeo and steep. Truth stands 
And he that will reach her about must, and about must go." 

No LESS THAN OTHERS, ADULT EDUCATORS ARE CONCERNED WITH FINDING THE TRUTH, 
AND ALSO WITH DELIVERING IT IN THE LARGEST AND MOST FREQUENT DOSES THE AUDIENCE 
CAN DIGEST, TO ALL WHO WILL LISTEN. 

To DELIVER THE TRUTH WITH IMPACT, YOU MUST COMMUNICATE WELL BOTH IN AND 
ABOUT YOUR PROGRAM. 1n THIS REGARD, I WANT TO TALK TODAY ABOUT FOUR ITEMS— 
FIRST, THE WAY YOU APPEAR UNNECESSARILY TO DOWNGRADE YOURSELVES AND YOUR PRO- 
GRAMS; SECOND AND THIRD, THE VALUE OF BETTER MERCHANDISING OF YOUR PRODUCT AND 
BETTER COMMUNICATIONS ^COUNSEL CONCERNING THIS MERCHANDISING AND FOURTH, A 
SPECIFIC PROGRAM IDEA. 



A LONG TIME AGO, THE FAMOUS HORACE MANN USED TO TELL HIS GRADUATING SENIORS: 
'^E ASHAMED TO DIE UNTIL YOU HAVE WON SOME VICTORY FOR HUMANITY." 

Your leadership in adult education certainly can win a victory for humanity 

THAT THIS NATION AND OUR SOCIETY NEED— AND YOU CAN WIN MORE VICTORIES IF YOU 
EMPHASIZE THE POSITIVE, IF YOU EXERCISE YOUR ROLE OF LEADERSHIP IN A STRONG, 
POSITIVE FASHION. 

Most of you hold executive positions. You are the one person most charged 

WITH THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR YOUR PROGRAM, FOR THE IMPACT YOU WILL HAVE OR WILL 
NOT HAVE UPON THE THOUSANDS OR TENS OF THOUSANDS Or ADULTS WHO ARE YOUR STUDENTS. 
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If as the leader you travel fast and far and are proud of what your team 
IS doing and you let others know this, your program is more likely to succeed. 
But if you bog down in wailing at the wall, if you merely scream and do not 

DREAM, YOUR PROGRAM WILL REFLECT THIS, TOO. 

You ARE THE LEADER. YOU MUST LEAD. YOU MUST KNOW WHERE YOU ARE GOING. 

You MUST KNOW HOW YOU ARE GOING TO GET THERE. YoU MUST KNOW WHERE YOU DO NOT 
INTEND TO GO AND WHAT YOU WILL NOT ATTEMPT TO COVER. YOU MUST BE ABLE TO 
DESCRIBE ALL THIS TO YOUR STAFF, TO YOUR COLLEGE MANAGEMENT, TO THE PUBLIC— 

AND YOUR TONES MUST BE BOTH CLEAR AND CONFIDENT, IF YOU ASPIRE TO HAVE IMPACT. 

No LEADER CAN STIMULATE HIS STAFF AND HIS PROGRAM BY CONSTANTLY GRIP ING- 
AS SOME ADULT EDUCATION EXECUTIVES SEEM TO DO— ABOUT A BUDGET THAT IS TOO LOW, 
ABOUT FACULTY THAT WON'T COOPERATE, ABOUT PROFESSORS WHO THINK THEIR WRITING 
AND RESEARCH MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE TEACHING OF ADULTS (ESPECIALLY AT NIGHT), 
ABOUT CUSTOMERS WHO WON'T SIGN UP EVEN THOUGH MORE EDUCATION "iS GCOD FOR THEM," 
ABOUT THE LACK OF STATUS AND PRESTIGE, ABOUT THEIR PRESIDENTS WHO MAKE GREAT 
SPEECHES SAYING ADULT EDUCATION IS JUST AS IMPORTANT AS TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
BUT WHO, WHEN IT COMES TO ACTIONS, NOT WORDS, REGULARLY GIVE ADULT PROGRAMS THE 
SHORT END OF THE STICK. 

Now ALL THESE COMPLAINTS MAY BE COMPLETELY JUSTIFIED AND ABSOLUTELY TRUE. 

But dwelling upon them will accomplish nothing other than leaving you at the 

STARTING GATE. 

One adult education director for whom I have great respect has what must 

BE THE BEST POSSIBLE REACTION WHEN HE HEARS A STAFF MEMBER MAKE SUCH COMPLAINTS. 

He tells him: 

"That is not the way to look at things. Let’s face it, of course our adult 

EDUCATION PROGRAM IS NOT AS CENTRAL AND PRIMARY TO THE OPERATION OF OUR UNIVER- 
SITY AS IS REGULAR TEACHING, OR AS IS RESEARCH. WE MAY NOT LIKE IT, BUT THAT’S 
THE WAY IT IS. WE NEVER WERE IN FIRST PLACE, OR EVEN TIED FOR FIRST PLACE, AND 
WE aren't today, and we never WILL BE. 

"But let me suggest this," he adds. 'Vhere we stand doesn't really make 

ANY DIFFERENCE. OUR JOB IS TO DO THE VERY BEST WE CAN, AND EVEN IF ADULT 
EDUCATION WERE RELEGATED TO ONLY THIRD PLACE, OUR JOB WOULD BE TO GO OUT AND 
BE THE BEST GOL-DARNED THIRD PROGRAM ANYWHERE." 

These are true words, and brave ones, and to-the-point ones that .arry not 

ON THE IRRELEVANT BUT GET QUICKLY TO W , «■ IS REALLY POSSIBLE. 

Perhaps, somewhere, sometime, there jill be established a standard and yet 

UNIQUE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY THAT WILL PUT MOST OF ITS DOLLARS INTO ADULT 
CLASSES, AND ONLY A SMALL PORTION INTO THE TEACHING OF |8-TO-22-YEAR-OLDS. 

Perhaps, somewhere, sometime there will be formed a faculty that thinks of 

ADULTS FIRST, AND OF RESEARCH AND OF "nORMAL" FRESHMEN AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 
SECOND. 

Perhaps, somewhere, sometime, you will come to work one morning and find 

THE public lined UP AT YOUR DOOR IN SUCH NUMBERS THAT YOU WILL HAVE TO RESTRICT 
ENROLLMENTS IN ADULT CLASSES AND TURN AWAY GOOD BUSINESS. 
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PeRHAPS— BUT UNTIL THAT DAY DAWNS^ THE PROBLEM AT HAND IS TO WORK WITH THE 
RESOURCES AT HAND^ TO WORK AT SOLVING THE PROBLEMS RATHER THAN MERELY WISHING 

they'd go away. 

What might have been never was so important as what really might be, as what 

BY YOUR WITS AND YOUR WiSOOM AND YOUR WORK YOU CAN MAKE TO COME TO PASS. 

If you want more budget, your product must be worth more— because it is good, 

NOT BECAUSE YOU CRY CROCODILE TEARS. 

If you want more faculty respect, you must merit IT--BY SUPERB ACTION AND 
SUPERB LEADERSHIP, NOT BY CRYING "EQUAL RIGHTS." 

If you want more audience, you must go out and get it— because the OPPORTU- 
NITIES YOU PRESENT MAKE PEOPLE WANT TO PARTICIPATE, NOT BECAUSE THEY SHOULD. 



Earlier, I suggested you have a second communication problem— you appear to 

BE MERCHANDISING YOUR PRODUCT INEFFECTIVELY. 

Perhaps you do not like this choice of words— "merchandising” and "product" 

BOTH HAVE TO DO WITH BUSINESS, AND BOTH SUGGEST COMPETITION. 

But higher education in all its facets, as we are coming to learn, cannot 

SURVIVE unless IT IS MANAGED IN BUSINESS-LIKE FASHION AND UNLESS IT RECOGNIZES 
THAT THERE IS MORE NON-EDUCAT I ONAL COMPETITION FOR THE Ml»‘0 OF MAN TODAY THAN 
EVER BEFORE IN RECORDED HISTORY. |N THIS CLIMATE, ALL OF OUCATION (aND ESPE- 
CIALLY ADULT education) LEANS HEAVILY FOR ITS SUCCESS UPON A COMBINATION OF COOD 
PRODUCT AND BETTER SALESMANSHIP. AnD. THERE IS NOT A THING WRONG WITH THIS 
APPROACH, FOR SALESMANSHIP IS NOTHING MORE OR LESS THAN THE POWER TO SELL PRODUCTS 
THAT won't come BACK TO CUSTOMERS WHO WILL. 

Every adult education program, therefore, needs a top sales and merchan- 
dising MANAGER. 

He should HAVE HAD THE EXPERIENCE THAT TELLS HIM HOW TO ANALYZE MARKET NEEDS, 
HOW TO RIDE A STRONG SALES TREND, AND HOW TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE GREAT VAL' E OF 
HABIT AS IT AFFECTS EACH OF US IN MUTH OF WHAT WE DO. HE SHOULD KNOW HOW TO SELL 
EDUCATION AGAINST NON-EDUCAT I ONAL PRODUCTS SO THAT EDUCATION GETS ITS FAIR SHARE 
OF THE MARKET. 

Let me tell you about one such fxfe;;t whose tremendous personal talent in 

EXPLOITING A FINE PRODUCT HAS LITERALLY EXPLODED THE IMPACT OF ONE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM, RIGHT HERE ON THIS CAMPUS. 

Or. John Dietrich is the chairman of our Department of Speech and head of 
OUR University Theatre program at Michigan State. One of his goals in life is to 

GET MORE AND MORE PERSONS INTERESTED IN PLAY-GOING, NOT MERELY WHILE THEY ARE ON 
THE CAMPUS BUT ALL THROUGH THEIR LIVES. ON THIS POINT, HE UNDOUBTEDLY IS THE 

Number One educational merchandiser in the United States. 

Dr. Dietrich came to us in 195®* The year before, our University Theatre 

HAD ATTRACTED THE RATHER UN-GRAND TOTAL OF LESS THAN “^,000 ATTENDANCE IN ITS 
TOTAL SEASON OF PERFORMANCES. 



In 1959, Dr. Dietrich vastly improved the product and then packaged the 
University Theatre presentations into a season ticket approach. A total of 

15 DIFFERENT PLAYS AND FILMS AND MUSICALS COST A STUDENT ONLY $5* ThE STUDENT 
WHO BOUGHT A SEASON TICKET FOUND THAT THE PLAYS WERE OF FIRST-CLASS PROFESSIONAL 
QUALITY, AND GOT INTO THE HABIT OF GOING TO THE THEATRE. 

This past year, our educational theatre presentations attracted a total 

AUDIENCE OF 45,CXX). LAST SEPTEMBER, ALL SEASON TICKETS WERE SOLO OUT IN TEN DAYS, 
AND WE NOW HAVE SOMETHING OF A LITTLE BLACK MARKET FOR ANY SPARE SEATS AT MOST 
OF OUR PLAYS. 

After these campus-play-going students are graduated, what do they do for 

ENTERTAINMENT? FOLLOW-UP STUDIES INDICATE THEY CONTINUE GOING TO PLAYS, BECAUSE 
THIS HAS BECOME A HABIT, THIS IS "tHE THING TO DO." ThE HABIT FORMED ON CAMPUS 
CARRIES OVER INTO ADULT LIFE. 

What is the clear lesson here for adult education? 

It is that, habit is a strong influence, upon all of us. It is that merchan- 
dising PAYS, THE RIGHT KINO OF MERCHANDISING EXECUTED WITH CONSUMMATE SKILL AND 
IMAGINATION IN SUPPORT OF A SUPERIOR PRODUCT. IT IS THAT NO ADULT EDUCATION 
AUDIENCE REMAINS STATIC, AND THAT ONE OF THE APPARENTLY AS-YET-UNTAPPEO i.EW 
AUDIENCES WHICH IS DEVELOPING IS COMPOSED OF THE THOUSANDS OF YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG 
WOMEN WHO HAVE JUST COME FROM A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY CAMPUS. 

If today’s college student has obtained good value from an UNDERGRADUATE OR 
A GRADUATE EDUCATION, HE HAS ACQUIRED A NATURAL CLASS-GOING HABIT AND A HUNGER 
FOR MORE EDUCATION THAT CAN BE FED THROUGH ADULT CLASSES. 

So FAR AS I CAN DETERMINE, NO ONE YET IS SYSTEMATICALLY WORKING THIS PAR- 
TICULAR NEW CULTURALLY-ORIENTED MARKET WITH VERY GREAT INGENUITY. CR IS SOME ONE 
OF YOU ENCLOSING TWO COUPONS FOR HALF-PRICE ADULT CLASSES ALONG WITH EVERY COLLEGE 

senior's diploma? Or at the very least, does the diploma envelope CONTAIN A 

LETTER IN WHICH YOU POINT TO THE NEW GRADUATE WHERE YOUR COLLEGE WILL OFFER WHAT 
ADULT COURSES AT WHAT LOW COST NEXT YEAR? OR REMEMBERING THAT MANY GRADUATES 
MOVE AROUND THE COUNTRY, ARE YOU TELLING YOUR GRADUATES THEY'lL BZ WELCOME IN 
OTHER COURSES OFFERED BY OTHER COLLEGES ACROSS THE LAND? 

We do nothing like this at Michigan State; do you? 



Certainly, better communications can help any activity, but I would not want 

YOU TO GO AWAY FROM THIS CONFERENCE THINKING THAT ALL YOU HAVE TO DO TO RE IN- 
VIGORATE YOUR PROGRAM IS TO GIVE IT A COMMUNICATIONS HYPO, A MAO I SON AVEN«.*E PR 
SHOT-IN-THE-ARM — FOR THERE IS ANOTHER AND MORE IMPORTANT VARIABLE TO CONSIDER. 

The communication process is simplicity itself. It consists of just four 

ELEMENTS — THE SENDER, THE MESSAGE, THE CHANNEL THROUGH WHICH THE MESSAGE IS 
TRANSMITTED, AND THE RECEIVER. 

There is not a single bit of magic in this process. We hear a great deal 

ABOUT THE MANIPULATION OF AUDIENCES THROUGH COMMUNICATION, BUT THE FACT IS THAT 
WHILE THE SENDER GENERALLY CAN CONTROL HIMSELF AND THE MESSAGE, AND SOMETIMES 
CAN CONTROL THE CHANNEL, HE ACTUALLY HAS FAR LESS CONTROL OVER THE RECEIVER THAN 
SOME WOULD HAVE YOU THINK. 





VERY FEW ADULT MEN OR WOMEN CAN BE BROUGHT TO DO AND CONTINUE DOING VERY 
MUCH THAT THEY DO NOT REALLY WISH TO DO. AnD IF WE ARE RIGHT IN JUDGING THAT 
THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF AMERICA GENERALLY COULD BENEFIT FROM IMPROVED 
COMMUNICATIONS^ NO ONE MUST EXPECT THIS FACT IN ITSELF TO ACCOMPLISH ANY 

MIRACLES. The really vital variable is the quality of the product. If the 

QUALITY IS LACKING, NO AMOUNT OF PR CAN SELL IT WELL AND PERMANENTLY; IF THE 
QUALITY EXISTS, PROPER COMMUNICATION ABOUT IT CLEARLY IS ONE OF OUR RESPONSIBI- 
LITIES, AND WILL HELP THE PRODUCT SELL ITSELF. 

Let me give you one more example of a good product that achieved much 

GREATER IMPACT AFTER A GOOD COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM. 

As YOU MAY HAVE REALIZED, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY IN THE MID-l950'S WAS 
A VASTLY DIFFERENT INSTITUTION FROM WHAT IT HAD BEEN JUST A FEW DECADES BEFORE. 

The difference may have appeared to outsiders to be mainly in size, but here at 

HOME WE KNEW THE REAL DIFFERENCE WAS IN THE QUALITY OF THE FACULTY AND THE CALIBER 
AND ACADEMIC RIGOR OF THE CURRICULA. 

Despite this, less than five years ago, this university was in something of 

A DEPRESSION. ThE LEGISLATURE WAS CUTTING OUR BUDGET A FLAT MILLION DOLLARS. 

Morale in general was low. Students were pleasant but apathetic; their quality 

DEFINITLY WAS SECOND TO THAT OF THOSE AT A SISTER INSTITUTION NOT VERY FAR AWAY. 

We were offering a good education, but WE WERE TELLING VERY FEW VERY LIT'LE 

ABOUT IT. 

And then, suddenly, all this started to change. 

We establishei? a central office of admissions and charged it with the respon- 
sibility OF TELLING OUR STORY— THE TRUTH AND NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH ABOUT A GOOD 
PRODUCT— TO THE BETTER HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WHO COULD FIND CHALLENGE AND ACADEMIC 
SUCCESS HERE IN EAST LANSING. WE EMPHASIZED OUR NEW HONORS COLLEGE AND ITS 
FLEXIBLE AND PERSONALIZED "HAND-TA I LORED" PROGRAMS THAT REALLY TOLD GIFTED AND 
CREATIVE STUDENTS "THIS IS FOR YOU." 

Our ambassadors of truth and good will worked long and hard. And they really 

C‘ NG.n THE IMPACT OF THE PRODUCT. 

Before our communications program, only 43 ^ of our freshmen came from the 

TOP ONE-QUARTER OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS. THIS PAST FALL, WE ENROLLED 
A FRESHMAN CLASS THAT WAS FOUR-FIFTHS LARGER THAN THAT OF JUST FOUR YEARS AGO, 

AND 76^ OF ITS STUDENTS HAD RANKED IN THE HIGH SCHOOL TOP QUARTER. THIS PAST 
FALL, FOR THE THIRD CONSECUTIVE YEAR, MORE STUDENTS FROM THE TOP lOJb OF MICHIGAN 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASSES CAME TO MICHIGAN STATE THAN WE»>IT TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF Michigan. And among public land-grant universities, only M.l.T. and California 
AT Berkeley had a higher proportion of top-quarter freshmen than we did. 

In the fall of 1 958, only one National Merit Scholarship winner came to 
Michigan State as a freshman. In September, 196I, the number was only five. 

Last fall, out of about only 200 of these scholarship winners who entered public 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 24 CAME HERE. 

So MUCH FOR THE EXAMPLE. WE ACCOMPLISHED ALL THIS BY TELLING ONLY THE TRUTH 
ABOUT WHAT THIS UNIVERSITY HAD TO OFFER. WE WORKED HARD, BUT SPENT VERY FEW 
DOLLARS. The students who came HAVE BEEN WELL PLEASED AND WELL EDUCATED, AS 
THEIR GRADUATE RECORDS ARE PROVING. 
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The point, of course, is how much can be done when the product is good, and 

THE communication ABOUT IT IS SUFFICIENT. 

How DO YOU OBTAIN TOP-FLIGHT COMMUNICATIONS COUNSEL? WELL, YOU COULD HIRE 

J. Walter Thompson advertising agency or the Carl Byoir Public Relations Asso- 
ciates, FOR SOMETHING LIKE 5O TO lOO THOUSAND DOLLARS. AnO THEN AGAIN, YOU MIGHT 
DO BETTER BY LOOKING ABOUT YOU I EVERY CAMPUS HAS A COLLEGE OF COMMUNICATION ARTS, 

OR A School of Journalism, or an information service, or at least a news and pub- 
licity DIRECTOR. Preferably look outside your own organ i zat ion— not because 

YOUR OWN INFORMATION MAN IS INCOMPETENT, BUT BECAUSE HIS REGULAR ASSIGNMENT 
IS THREADING HiS WAY OVER ANO AROUND THE INDIVIDUAL TREES ANO WHAT YOU REALLY WANT 
IS SOMEONE WHO CAN STAND OFF ANO TAKE IN THE WHOLE FOREST. 

Ask your own campus experts for help. Flatter them if you can, bribe them 

IF YOU MUST, BUT GET THEM INVOLVED. ThEY MIGHT EVEN HAVE A NEW IDEA FOR YOU. 



And now, finally, just one specific suggestion about how a university adult 

EDUCATION PROGRAM PERHAPS MORE EFFECTIVELY COULD DISCHARGE ITS RESPONSIBILITIES 
TO ADULTS ON A NATIONAL ANO WORLD PLANE. 

This idea really is a dream that only adult education could make come true; 

IF MADE TO COME TRUE, IT COULD BE OF GREAT SERVICE TO OUR COUNTRY ANO OUR LONG- 
RANGE PEACEFUL FUTURE. 

It all stems from the famous Thomas Jefferson statement about ’’you cannot be 

BOTH FREE ANO IGNORANT," OR MORE FREELY TRANSLATED! "|F YOU EXPECT DEMOCRACY TO 
SURVIVE WHEN ITS CITIZENS OON*T BELIEVE IN IT, YOU*RE NUTS." 

One hears Jefferson’s words quoted frequently, but how much do you hear about 

ANYONE REALLY DOING ANYTHING ABOUT THEM? MORE ANO MORE TODAY WE SHY AWAY FROM 
MENTIONING DEMOCRACY, OR PATRIOTISM, OR LOVE OF COUNTRY. WE STUDY HOW OTHER 
METHODS OF GOVERNMENT WORK, AS OF COURSE WE SHOULD, BUT ALL TOO LITTLE DO WE TALK 
OUT LOUD ABOUT WHAT MAKES DEMOCRACY WORK. 

If it be true that no citizen can be both ignorant ANO FREE, THEN IT ALSO IS 
TRUE THAT NO MAN CAN BE A GOOD CITIZEN UNTIL HE HAS THE COURAGE TO STAND UP AND 
BE COUNTED WHEN THE COUNTING HAS MEANING. 

You ANO I COULD MAKE DIFFERENT LISTS OF IMPORTANT SU*JJECTS UPON WHICH EVERY 
MAN AND EVERY WOMAN SHOULD BE WILLING TO TAKE A STAND, BUT THE ONE ITEM THAT 
WOULD HAVE TO BE ON EVERY LIST IS THE SUBJECT OF FREEDOM. 

And what we understand about freedom. 

And how much each of us personally is willing to pay for freedom. 

This is perhaps the most tragically ignored question in America today. It 

IS IGNORED AT ALL LEVELS OF SOCIETY ANO AT MOST LEVELS OF EDUCATION. ANO YET, 
STICK OUR HEADS IN THE SAND HOWEVER DEEP, WE ARE IN A FIGHT TO THE DEATH FOR OUR 

FREEDOM. 

V/E HAVE A TREMENDOUS HISTORY AS A NATION. THAT HISTORY TELLS US THAT WHEN 
WE SET OUR MINOS TO PRODIGIOUS TASKS, WE CAN ACCOMPLISH PRODIGIOUS TASKS. ANO 
WHEN WE DECIDE TO IGNORE A PROBLEM ANO PLAY OSTRICH, WE CAN DO A FINE JOB OF THAT, 

TOO. 



The United States used to be a country guaranteeing to each man his life^ 

HIS LIBERTY; AND HIS OPPORTUNITY TO PURSUE HAPPINESS. ThE OPPORTUNITIES HAVE 
GROWN AND MULTIPLIED; AND YET TODAY; THE PURSUIT SEEMS MORE NEARLY TO BE OF 
SECURITY; TO BE TO PLAY IT SAFE--AT ANY COST; AT WHATEVER THE PRICE; AND FORGET 
ALL OTHER GOALS. 

Quotation: "No Communist has a right to be a mere onlooker." Who said that? 

Nikita Krushchev said thaT; to the Communist Central Committee; February i4, I95^» 

Quotation: "No American; no supporter of democracy; no beneficiary of 

DEMOCRACY; HAS ANY RIGHT TO BE A MERE ONLOOKER; EITHER." WHO IS SAYING THIS? 

All too few of us these days. 

And so the one specific suggestion for a program to serve our country and 

OUR OWN LONG-RANGE PEACEFUL FUTURE IS THIS: COULO NOT THE EXCITEMENT OF DEMOCRACY 

BE MADE INTO A MARKETABLE PRESENTATION; A SALEABLE CLASS OR SERIES OF CLASSES AT 
THE ADULT EDUCATION LEVEL? |S THIS NOT ONE OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE MODERN 
UNIVERSITY TO ADULTS; TO THE NATION; TO THE WORLD? 

A TOUGH ASSIGNMENT; TO BE SURE. PARTICULARLY TOI'GH IF YOU NO LONGER CAN 
REMEMBER ALL THE WORDS TO THE STAR SpANGLEO BANNER. TOUGHER IF ALL YOUR LIFE 
you’ve LAZIEO in the luxury of freedom than if you're an IMMIGRANT WHO'S KNOWN 
AND ESCAPED OPPRESSION. TO SOLVE THIS PROBABLY CALLS FOR MORE IMAGINATION AND 
BETTER MERCHANDISING THAN MOST OF US EVER HAVE USED BEFORE. BUT YOU MUST AGREE 
THAT THE SUBSTANCE IS THERE; IN THIS MARVEL THAT IS AMERICA; AND SOMEHOW WE OUGHT 
TO BE ABLE TO SELL IT. 



My purpose in coming here today was not merely to fuss at you. By and large 

YOU ARE making FINE PROGRESS AGAINST SIZEABLE ODDS. 

Nor did I come here today without considerable sympathy and admiration for 
THE task you have SET YOURSELF. THERE MUST BE MANY EASIER WAYS TO MAKE A LIVING; 
THE MERE FACT THAT YOU HAVE CHOSEN THIS AREA OF THE VINEYARD IN WHICH TO LABOR IS 
TESTIMONY TO YOUR COURAGE AND YOUR DEDICATION. 

What we have been talking about have been some notions on firsT; the value 

OF PROUD; CONFIDENT LEADERSHIP; SECOND; THE NEED FOR AGGRESSIVE; IMAGINATIVE MER- 
CHANDISING; THIRD; THE WORTH OF OUTSIDE COMMUNICATIONS COUNSEL; AND FOURTH; THE 
DESIRABILITY OF RENEWING AND IMPLEMENTING YOUR OWN PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO FREE- 
DOM AND DEMOCRACY. 

What all this adds up to is how you can have greater impact from your search 

FOR TRUTH; AND FROM YOUR EFFORTS TO DELIVER TRUTH TO IMPORTANT AUDIENCES. 

The Communists claim that finding and delivering the truth is easy. Of 

COURSE; THEY MEAN THEIR OWN TRUTH; THEIR OWN VERSION OF THE TRUTH; OFFICIALLY DIC- 
TATED TO A PATTERN CUT AND SHAPED TO F I T THE GOALS OF THE STATE; BENDING AND 
CHANGING WITH A StALIN; REVERSING ITSELF WITH A KRUSHCHEV; TWISTING TO THE NEW 
WHIMS OF A NEW DICTATOR TOMORROW. 

But truth— our version of iT; the truth adults neeD; too-- is harder to come 

BY. 



For the hill now is no less craggeo and no less steeP; and he who would seek 
Truth trods a tortuous path. 



The way is not easy 



It never is 



The finding is not simple* It never was. 

But in the finding, there is the answer to what is good leadership, and what 

IS GOOD ADULT EDUCATION, AND HOW THE LEADER OF ADULT EDUCATION CAN WIN VICTORIES 
FOR HUMANITY. 







Tuesday, February 3 

Thehe of the Day; Responsibilities of the modern university to adults, to the 

NATION, TO THE WORLD. 

Address: "THE UNIQUE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CONTEMPORARY UNIVERSITY FOR 

CONTINUING EDUCATION" 

Alexander N. Charters, Dean, University College, Syracuse University 



These commcnts are baseo on an obvious assumption, that is, that the Univer- 
sity HAS A RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION. ALTHOUGH THE DEGREE OF COM- 
MITMENT AND QUALITY OF PROGRAM MAY VARY FROM INSTITUTION TO INSTITUTION, IT MAY 
BE ASSUMED THAT THE UNIVERSITY HAS ACCEPTED A RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONTINUING 

EDUCATION. 

Let me clarify first of all the use of terms regarding continuing education 
IN THE University. For purposes of these comments adult education, extension, 

EVENING COLLEGE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION HAVE THE SAME ROOT AND MAY BE USED 
SYNONOMOUSLY. FOR OBVIOUS REASONS, I USE THE TERM CONTINUING EDUCATION WHEN ON 

THE Michigan State University campus. 

Chancellor William Pearson Tolley of Syracuse University has stated: 

"Adult education is the most important problem facing the modern University." 

"Higher education has always avowed a continuing relationship with its 
STUDENTS. The title of alumnus has, from medieval times, technically been con- 
ferred BY MATRICULATION, AND NOT, AS COMMON USAGE HAS IT, BY GRADUATING. THERE 
IS, THUS, A CONTINUING RELATIONSHIP OF AN INTELLECTUAL NATURE. ONCE A STUDENT 
ALWAYS AN ALUMNUS, AND VICE VERSA, IDEALLY. CONTINUING EDUCATION HAS MOVED FROM 
THE REALM OF THE OPTIONAL TO THE ROLE OF THE ESSENTIAL. 

While the top administrator of some institutions may not state the commit- 
ment so STRONGLY, IT STILL DOES NOT SEEM WISHFUL THINKING THAT MOST MAJOR INSTI- 
TUTIONS HAVE A FIRM COMMITMENT TO CONTINUING EDUCATION AND RATE IT HIGH IN THE 
PRIORITY SCALE. ThE COMMITMENT MAY HAVE COME AS A RESULT FOR THE DESIRE FOR GOOD 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, OR VOTE-CARRYING PRESSURE GROUPS, OF THE NEED FOR DOLLARS TO 
BALANCE THE BUDGET AND EVEN OF THE VALUE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION I i SELF. 

Assuming then that the University has a responsibility, the question posed is, 
"Does it have a unique responsibility?" or, in other words, "Should the 
University have a role different from other adult education agencies?" 

You may already AK’ilClPATE THE ANSWER. BECAUSE THE UNIVERSITY IS A LEADER 
IN BOTH THE DEVELOPMENT OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE TEACHING OF IT, THERE IS SURELY A 
UNIQUE ROLE OF LEADERSHIP IN CONTINUING EDUCATION. ThAT ROLE I SUGGEST IS TO 
TACKLE THE DIFFICULT PROBLEMS FACING CONTINUING EDUCATION AND TO SERVE AS AN 
EXAMPLE— TO OTHER AGENCIES OF CONTINUING EDUCATION, SUCH AS JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES. 

The University needs to think through its policies and procedures that will 

ENABLE CONTINUING EDUCATION TO BECOME AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE TOTAL ACTIVITY. 

There still remains in some institutions the notion that there is a difference 

BETWEEN EDUCATION, THAT IS UNDERGRADL ATE AND GRADUATE EDUCATION, AND CONTINUING 
EDUCATION. 



O 
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Before considering some of the problems^ it might be noted that the assump- 
tion OF responsibility by the University does not minimize the problems. It may 

WELL BE THAT ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS IF NOT MORE COMPLEX ISSUES APPEAR WHEN A TOTAL 
INSTITUTIONAL COMMITMENT IS MADE. |N ORDER TO REACH THE HIGHER LEVEL IN CONTINU- 
ING EDUCATION THERE HAY BE MORE PROBLEMS BEFORE THERE ARE LESS. 

Some of the problems which 1 will cite are due to lack of leadership and 

IMAGINATION WITHIN THE CONTINUING EDUCATION ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. |T 
OCCURS TO ME THAT SOME OF THE SHORTCOMINGS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION ARE NOT DUE 
TO THE LACK OF COMMITMENT OF THE TOP ADMINISTRATORS OR THE LACK OF COOPERATION OF 
THE FACULTY BUT RATHER LACK OF COMPETENCE AND LEADERSHIP OF ADULT ED?)CATORS. 

However^ before getting too self-incriminating let it be quickly added that the 

MAJOR ISSUE IS THAT UNIVERSITIES DO NOT PROVIDE THE CONTINUING EDUCATION DIVISIONS 
WITH THE APPROPRIATE RESOURCES THAT WOULD ENABLE THEM TO ENGAGE IN THE TASK OF 
THE TOTAL UNIVERSITY AS FULL PARTICIPATING MEMBERS. ThE BUSINESS OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION IS TNE BUSINESS OF ALL EDUCATION. 

The purposes of education and the essentiality of education are firmly 

ESTABLISHED IN OUR SOCIETY. WE WANT BOTH AN INCREASE IN QUANTITY AND AN IMPROVE- 
MENT IN QUALITY, AND I SEE NO EVIDENCE TO INDICATE THAT WE AREN*T GETTING BOTH. 

The purpose and essentiality of education equally apply at the adult level. 
Although it is not within the scope of these comments to elaborate on 

PURPOSE AND ESSENTIALITY, IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER THE ENDS OF EDUCATION ARE THE 
DETERMINING CRITERIA OF PROGRAM. SIGHTS MUST BE KEPT ON THE INDIVIDUAL — THE 
BASIC UNIT OF EDUCATION. 

Let us look then at some of the problems which the university has — a unique 

RESPONSIBILITY TO CONSIDER AND RESOLVE. 

I . Purpose 



One of the major problems of many adult education agencies is that they 

HAVE TRIED TO DO TOO MUCH FOR TOO MANY. BECAUSE OF PRESSURES FROM OUTSIDE AND 
OPPORTUNISM FROM WITHIN, THE UNIVERSITY HAS SOMETIMES EXTENDED ITSELF TO AREAS 
imERE IT IS NOT ABLE TO ACHIEVE EXCELLENCE. ThE UNIVERSITY HAS A UNIQUE RESPON- 
SIBILITY TO DEAL WITH COMPLEX ISSUES OR ISSUES WHICH HAVE SUBSTANTIAL IMPLICA^ 

TiONS. A University by definition has a vast array of intellectual resources 

WHICH MAY BE BROUGHT TO BEAR UPON A GIVEN PROBLEM. In OTHER WORDS, IT SHOULD 
CARRY THE DIFFICULT TASK BEFORE RESOURCES ARE EXHAUSTED ON SIMPLER TEACHING 
FUNCTIONS WHICH MAY BE DONE EQUALLY AS WELL IF NOT BETTER BY A NUMBER OF OTHER 
CONTINUING EDUCATION AGENCIES. 

In these days of "programmed" activity, we need to remind ourselves that 

THE BASIC FUNCTION, AT LEAST THE THOUGHT ASPECT, OF THE UNIVERSITY CANNOT BE 
PROGRAMMED. A FACULTY OF MEN AND WOMEN COMMITTED TO IDEAS AND OPERATING IN A 
FREE AND OBJECTIVE ENVIRONMENT IS SOMETHING UNIQUE IN SOCIETY. IT MUST BE 
PRESERVED AT ALL COSTS. 

It is a fact that some of the traditional instructional and research roles 

HAVE BEEN ABSORBED BY JUNIOR AND SENIOR COLLEGES, OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 

learning, and in some cases by business and industry. The University has given 

UP OR SHARED SOME FUNCTIONS BUT IT HAS ALSO ASSUMED NEW FUNCTIONS. An EXAMPLE 

FROM Syracuse University may be sufficient to remind us of this point. At the 

PRESENT TIME UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, THE COLLEGE OF 

Engineering, and the Graduate School are cooperating to offer all of the work 




o 



BEYOND THE BACCALAUREATE DEGREE NECESSARY FOR A PART-TIME STUDENT TO OBTAIN A 

master’s degree in Engineering and Science without coming IoO miles to the main 
CAMPUS. About sixty years ago^ only the College of Liberal Arts existed. The 
University through the addition of new academic departments, is able to provide 

THE INTELLECTUAL LEADERSHIP REQUIRED FOR A SOCIETY CHARACTERIZED BY RAPID CHANGE. 

Some responsibilities of the University are to examine the most difficult 

ISSUES WHICH FACE OUR SOCIETY, TO LIMIT ITS EFFORTS TO THIS PURPOSE, AND THEN 
TO DEVELOP NEW KNOWLEDGE ORGANIZED TO THE END THAT THE SELECTED PURPOSES MAY BE 
ACHIEVED. 

2. Service or Continuing Education 

For many years, various continuing education divisions of the University 

HAVE PRIDED THEMSELVES THAT THEY HAVE ADDED A THIRD TYPE OF ACTIVITY, NAMELY 
SERVICE, TO THE OTHER ACCEPTED FUNCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY, TEACHING AND RESEARCH. 

Whether intended or not, the service function often became synonymous with 

CONTINUING EDUCATION. I SUGGEST THAT THESE FUNCTIONS ARE QUITE DIFFERENT. 

It is true that many continuing education divisions and other units continue 

TO PROVIDE SERVICE NOT ONLY TO OTHER UNITS WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY BUT ALSO TO 
VARIOUS GROUPS WITHIN THE CONSTITUENCY OF THE UNIVERSITY. |T MAY BE IMPORTANT 

FOR THE University to provide, for example, audio-visual equipment to various 

GROUPS IN THE UNIVERSITY AND THIS INDEED MAY BE A REAL SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 
AS WELL, BUT THIS IS NOT REALLY THE MAIN BUSINESS OF THE UNIVERSITY. WHILE I 
SUSPECT THAT UNIVERSITIES WILL CONTINUE TO PROVIDE VARIOUS SERVICES BOTH ON AND 
OFF CAMPUS, THEY SHOULD BE RELEGATED TO AN APPROPRIATE AUXILIARY ROLE AND NOT 
CITED AS IN INTEGRAL FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY. FURTHERMORE IF, AS HAS BEEN 
SUGGESTED, THE UNIVERSITY IS TO TAKE SERIOUSLY ITS RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CONSID- 
ERATION OF COMPLEX ISSUES FACING MAN AND SOCIETY, THERE WILL BE VERY LITTLE 
RESOURCES LEFT FOR SERVICE ACTIVITIES. |T WOULD BE USEFUL FOR THE UNIVERSITY TO 
DESCRIBE THE CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS SEPARATELY FROM THE SERVICE FUNCTIONS. 
Is THE ACTIVITY A SERVICE OR IS IT EDUCATION? Th|S IS A SECOND AREA WHERE THE 

University should t^ke a stand. 

3. Instruction . 

For many years, continuing education has had an inferior image in the minds 

OF MANY PEOPLE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY AND THE COMMUNITY. TRADITIONALLY, PEOPLE 
BOTH INSIDE AND OUTSIDE OF THE UNIVERSITY HAVE LOOKED ASKANCE AT THE INSTRUC- 
TIONAL PROGRAM OF CONTINUING EDUCATION. I MIGHT ADD THAT THE STUDENTS AND 
COMMUNITY HAVE FREQUENTLY RAISED QUESTIONS ABOUT THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION IN 
MANY AREAS OF EDUCATION BUT CERTAINLY THE FACULTY HAVE PICKED OUT CONTINUING 
EDUCATION FOR PARTICULAR HARASSMENT. TEACHING HAS BEEN THE TRADITIONAL ROLE 
OF CONTINUING EDUCATION AND OVER THE YEARS CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES IN 
GENERAL HAVE BECOME ACCEPTED AT PAR. 

With the improvement of the quality of instruction by the provision of 

QUALIFIED faculty, ACCEPTABLE TO THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY; BY THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY RESOURCES; BY THE MORE CAREFUL SELECTION Of STUDENTS, 

THE "inferior IMAGE" OF EXTENSION COURSES HAS BEEN DRASTICALLY CHANGED. 

It STILL REMAINS TRUE, HOWEVER, THAT MUCH OF THE INSTRUCTION IS NOT YET 
COMPLETELY INTEGRATED WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY AND IS PROVIDED ON AN OVERLOAD 
BASIS OR BY ADJUNCT LECTURERS WHOSE ONLY UNIVERSITY RESPONSIBILITY IS TO TEACH 
ONE COURSE RATHER THAN PART OF LOAD. MUCH WORK STILL NEEDS TO BE DONE IN 
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ENCOURAGING THE SENIOR FULL-TIME SCHOLARS TO PARTICIPATE IN THE CONTINUING 
EDUCATION PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY* AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY WE HAVE LEARNED 
THAT A GREAT DEAL OF EFFORT AND MONEY MUST BE EXPENDED TO REACH A POINT WHERE 
EVEN FORTY-SEVEN PER CENT OF OUR TEACHING IS PERFORMED AS PART OF THE REGULAR 
TEACHING LOAD OF THE FACULTY* ThE UNIVERSITY HERE HAS A ROLE TO PERFORM IN 
LEADING OTHER AGENCIES OF ADULT EDUCATION IN PROVIDING EXCELLENCE IN STAFFING* 

Another aspect of instruction concerns the degree and credit program* Even 

IF THE INSTRUCTION IN INDIVIDUAL COURSES IS AS HIGH IN THE CONTINUING EDUCATION 
PROGRAM AS FOR FULL-TIM*^ STUDENTS, THERE IS ANOTHER FACTOR THAT IS VERY SIGNI- 
FICANT IN TERMS OF EXCELLENCE* ThAT IS, IN MANY CASES, THE PROGRAM OF THE 
STUDENTS SEEKING A DEGREE ON A PART-TIME BASIS ARE IN A SENSE PATCHED UP* |N 
OTHER WORDS, THE FULL RANGE OF ELECTIVES AND OTHER COURSES *ARE NOT AVAILABLE 

TO THEM* Because faculty advisors are humane and flexible to an extent much 

BEYOND THE POINT THAT MANY ADULT EDUCATORS WOULD SOMETIMES GIVE THEM CREDIT, 

THESE PEOPLE ARE INCLINED TO PERMIT SUBSTITUTION OF ONE COURSE FOR ANOTHER 
COURSE* A RECENT AND RATHER CLEAR EXAMPLE OF THIS CAME TO MY ATTENTION LAST 
WEEK* It CONCERNS A PARTICULAR STUDENT PREPARING FOR A BACHELOR'S DEGREE WITH 
A MAJOR IN ONE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES* WHEN ONE OF THE REQUIRED COURSES, l*E*, 

Research Methods, was not offered because sufficient registration was not 

EXPECTED, THE STUDENT WAS ABLE TO SUBSTITUTE ANOTHER COURSE* ThIS SUBSTITUTION 
SEEMS TO ME TO SERIOUSLY WEAKEN THE PREPARATION OF THIS STUDENT* 

The INJUSTICE is in the fact that the decision was made on the basis of 

EXPEDIENCY NOT ON THE BASIS OF ACADEMIC MERIT* 

In many cases, however, even the original courses are not appropriate 

FOR ADULTS. FORTUNATELY SOME PROGRESS IS BEING MADE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW 
PROGRAMS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR ADULTS* At PRESENT PROGRAMS ESPECIALLY FOR 
ADULTS ARE BEING OFFERED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, BROOKLYN, JOHNS HOPKINS 

AND Syracuse* 

If the quality of the program is to be improved, then we must tackle some 

OF THESE MORE DIFFICULT PROBLEMS REVOLVING AROUND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT* 

One, if not the only, unique feature of a continuing education program 

AMONG THE HOST OF COLLEGES AND PROGRAMS IS THE FACT THAT THE CONCERN IS WITH # 
PART-TIME STUDENTS AS CONTRASTED TO FULL-TIME STUDENTS* ITS CLIENTELE IS 
LIMITED TO ADULTS BUT THE RESOURCES ARE THE TOTAL COMPLEX OF DEPARTMENTS* ThiS 
ARRAY OF RESOURCES PROVIDES EXCITING OPPORTUNITIES FOR INTERDISCIPLINARY 
PROGRAMS* It seems THAT THESE EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS MAY BE MORE READILY DESIGNED 
IN CONTINUING EDUCATION THAN ELSEWHERE* FOR ONE THING, THE NEW PROGRAM DOES 
NOT HAVE TO BE OFFERED FOR CREDIT AND THEREBY NOT SUBJECTED TO FIXED REQUIREMENTS 
AND MOULDS BEFORE THEY ARE TRIED* 

Perhaps many programs for adults need not have a degree orientation* Some 

EXPERIENCE, HOWEVER, SUGGESTS THAT WHEN CREDIT AND DEGREES CEASE TO BE THE 
CURRENCY, CERTIFICATES ARE THEN AWARDED AS SUBSTITUTES* ThE CONTEMPORARY 
UNIVERSITY MAY NOT BE ABLE TO IGNORE THE GREAT VALUE WHICH IS PLACED BY SOCIETY 
ON RECOGNITION OF SOME TYPE OR ANOTHER* ThE ONLY DANGER IS WHEN WHAT IS BEING 
GIVEN RECOGNITION IS THE DEGREE ITSELF AND NOT THE ATTAINMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES* 

The University has a responsibility to experiment further in inter- 
disciplinary PROGRAMS AND IN PROGRAMS DESIGNED FOR MATURE ADULTS* 
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Another look at the level of university programs is in order. The upward 

EXTENSION of THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, THE EXPANSION IN THE NUMBER OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES AND THE CONVERSION OF TWO YEAR COLLEGES INTO FOUR YEAR COLLEGES IS 
AFFECTING THE CLIENTELE OF THE UNIVERSITY. |T SEEMS REASONABLE TO EXPECT THAT 
MANY STUDENTS WILL ATTEND INSTITUTIONS CLOSER TO HOME AND WHERE FREQUENTLY THE 
TUITION IS LESS THAN AT THE UNIVERSITY. THEY MAY THEN PROCEED TO THE UNIVERSITY 
FOR UPPER DIVISION STUDY. |T IS SUGGESTED THAT WHAT IS PREDICTED FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY AS A WHOLE WILL APPLY TO THE CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAM OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

In view of the fact that many business and industrial firms, boards of 

EDUCATION AND OTHERS, ARE INTERESTED IN HAVING THEIR EMPLOYEES RECEIVE ADVANCED 
DEGREES, IT IS EXPECTED THAT THE GRADUATE PROGRAM WILL CONTINUE TO EXPAND FOR 
PART-TIME STUDENTS. IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE THAT AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
THERE ARE MORE STUDENT HOUR ENROLLMENTS BY PART-TIME GRADUATE STUDENTS THAN BY 
FULL-TIME GRADUATE STUDENTS. |N LOOKING AT THE REPORT OF CREDIT HOUR LOAD 
CARRIED BY SO CALLED "FULL-TIME" AND "pART-TIME" STUDENTS, I NOTED THAT IN 
SOME CASES "part-time" STUDENTS ENROLLED FOR MORE CREDIT HOURS THAN SOME "fULL- 

time" students. 

Over the life of a university a number of regulations have been devised 

RELATED TO SUCH ITEMS AS RESIDENCE CREDIT, EXTENSION CREDIT, RESIDENCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS, AND TRANSFER CREDIT. EACH OF THESE REGULATIONS WERE NO DOUBT CREATED 
FOR VERY GOOD REASONS. 1 t IS SUGGESTED THAT SOMETHING BE DONE TO RECONSIDER 
THESE REGULATIONS IN TERMS OF CONTEMPORARY UNIVERSITY ENVIRONMENT. |T IS 
PROBABLY TRUE THAT THE UNIVERSITY, AND ONLY THE UNIVERSITY, CAN ALTER THESE 
SOMEWHAT OUTDATED REGULATIONS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING. |N THE AREA 
OF INSTRUCTION— COURSES— STAFFING— PROGRAMMING BOTH DEGREE AND NON-DEGREE — 

AND REGULATIONS REQUIRE URGENT ATTENTION BY ANY UNIVERSITY THAT IS SERIOUSLY 
ATTEMPTING TO PROVIDE A QUALITY PROGRAM FOR ADULTS. 

4 . Research. 



University extension divisions are beginning to become more interested in 

THE RESEARCH ASPECT OF THE UNIVERSITY. I SUSPECT THAT MANY ADULT EDUCATORS 
WITHIN THE PAST DECADE HAVE INDICATED THAT THE CONTINUING EDUCATION DIVISION IS 
NOT CONCERNED WITH RESEARCH. MORE RECENTLY | SUSPECT THAT THIS ATTITUDE HAS 
CHANGED. For example, at my institution a budget ITEM FOR RESEARCH WAS SET UP 

IN University College in i960. Public announcement to our colleagues was made 

AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY EVENING COLLEGES HELD 

IN Santa Barbara. Vice President Kenneth G. Bartlett stated. 

If these are the general purposes of higher education, it follows 

THAT EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD PERIODICALLY, RE-EVALUATE HOW WELL 
IT IS CONTRIBUTING TO THESE GREAT GOALS. I DO NOT MEAN TO IMPLY 
THAT EACH INSTITUTION, OR EVERY UNIT WITHIN AN INSTITUTION, 

SHOULD OF ITSELF CONSERVE, TRANSMIT AND CREATE TRUTH AND VALUE. 

The individual college or university may choose to place an 

EMPHASIS ON ONLY ONE OR TWO OF THESE FUNCTIONS. |N PARTICULAR 
THE EVENING COLLEGE MAY HAVE ( INDEED PROBABLY HAs) DELIBERATELY 
STRESSED INSTRUCTION. ThAT, IN FACT, |S THE QUESTION I PLACE 
BEFORE you: HAVE WE PLACED SO MUCH EMPHASIS UPON THE TRANSMISSION 

OF KNOWLEDGE THAT, AS A PROFESSIONAL GROUP, WE HAVE NEGLECTED 
DEVELOPING AGGRESSIVE ENOUGH PROGRAMS IN THE CONSERVATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE AND BEAUTY? HAVE WE STIMULATED OUR STAFFS TO SEARCH FOR 
NEW TRUTH? HAvr we EMPHASIZED ENOUGH THE NEED TO BE CREATIVE? 
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I SUGGEST THAT WE HAVE TRADITIONALLY PLACED SO MUCH ATTENTION ON 
INSTRUCTION THAT WE MAY HAVE FAILED TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THOSE OTHER 

fundamental characteristics that contribute to teaching, thereby 

MAKING IT THE MOST EXCITING PROFESSION IN THE WORLD. 

The verbal response to me was quite definite. Many people said, "Why are 
YOU getting involved in research?" In fact, there seemed to be very little 

ENTHUSIASM FOR THE IDEA AT ALL. I AM SUGGESTING THAT RESEARCH OUGHT TO BE CON- 
DUCTED ON METHODOLOGY, MATERIALS, AND CURRICULUM OF ADULT EDUCATION. I AM SUG- 
GESTING Fl'RTHER THAT CONTINUING EDUCATION DIVISIONS OUGHT TO BE INVOLVED IN THE 
RESEARCH BEING CONDUCTED BY THE DEPARTMENTS OF SAY SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
THAT TEACHING AND RESEARCH MUST GO HAND IN HAND IN CONTINUING EDUCATION DIVISIONS 
AS WELL AS THE OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

I HAVE SUGGESTED THAT THE UNIVERSITY HAS A UNIQUE RESPONSIBILITY FOR LEADER- 
SHIP IN THE AREA OF CONTINUING EDUCATION. TO LOOK AT PROBLEMS IN THE AREA OF 

— DEFINITION OF PURPOSE, 

— CLARIFICATION OF ROLE, I.E., BETWEEN SERVICE AND EDUCATION, 

— INSTRUCTION, 

— RESEARCH. 

Continuing education must become integrated with the rest or the university — 

SEPARATE BUT EQUAL IS NOT GOOD ENOUGH. FOR THE SAKE OF THE UNIVERSITY AND OF 
SOCIETY CONTINUING EDUCATION SHOULD NOT STAND ALOOF FROM THE REST OF EDUCATION. 

The university has a unique responsibility to see that it does not stand aloof 

IF IGNORANCE IS TO DIMINISH SO THAT FREEDOM MAY PREVAIL. 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

Theme of the Day; Leadership concepts, roles and tasks required of university 

ADULT EDUCATORS. 

Address; "AN APPROACH TO LIBERAL ARTS ADULT EDUCATION" 

Hamilton Stillwell, Executive Director, Detroit Adventures, Inc. 



The planners of this Seminar on Leadership in University Adult Education 

HAVE SELECTED AN EXCITING TOPIC TO WHICH WE CAN ADDRES5 OURSELVES. FREDERICK 

Mayer in New Directions for the American University says, "The challenge of our 

AGE IS I tFdE VASTAT I NG UNCERTA I NTyT" Tf THIS BE SO, AND IT APPEARS TO BE, THEN 

"Thf Changing University in a Changing World" is a pertinent subject for those of 

us WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN ADULT EDUCATION BECAUSE IT 
IS THE ADULT WORLD WHICH IS CHANGING MOST RAPIDLY. 



I COME TO YOU TODAY AS AN INDIVIDUAL WHO HAS SPENT FIFTEEN YEARS IN UNIVER- 
SITY ADULT EDUCATION AND DURING THAT PERIOD I HAVE SEEN PHILOSOPHERS AND PRACTI- 
TIONERS EMERGE FROM OUR RANKS. THE PHILOSOPHERS WE HEAR FROM OFTEN AT OUR CON- 
FERENCES AND SEMINARS, AND I SEE FROM YOUR PROGRAM THAT YOU HAVE HAD YOUR SHARE 
THIS WEEK. That is as it should be. The visits of the practitioners are less 

FREQUENT AND YET IT IS APPROPRIATE, OCCASIONALLY, THAT PERSONS LIKE YOURSELVES 
SHOULD HEAR A SPEAKER "WHO HAS MET A PAYROLL," AS MY FRIENDS IN MANAGEMENT USED 
TO SAY WHEN I WAS IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT EDUCATION AT RuTGERS UNIVERSITY IN NEW 
JERSEY. !T is a privilege FOR ME TO BE WITH YOU AT THIS SEMINAR AS A PRACTITIONER. 



In the YEARS AHEAD IN UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION, WE WILL NEED BOTH GROUPS 
AND I AM SURE THAT MORE OF YOU WILL BE TURTLES THAN EAGLES, IF I MAKE THAT 

ANALOGY— SO THIS IS A CHANCE FOR WE TURTLES TO HAVE "OUR INNINGS. JOHN GARDNER, 
OUR GREAT SPOKESMAN FOR EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION, HAS REFERRED TO THE NEED FOR THE 
TRAINING IN DEPTH— THE NEED FOR COMPETENT SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH LEVEL WORKERS 

IN THE United States— and we have that same need in adult education. Gardner 
ALSO SAID, "It is better to be a good plumber than a poor philosopher. I VIEW 
MYSELF AS THE SPOKESMAN FOR THE PLUMBERS AND I SAY THIS WITH NO SENSE OF PESSIMISM. 



Now, TO COMMENT ON THE BUSINESS AT HAND. ThE THEME FOR TODAY'S MEETINGS IS 

"Leadership Concepts, Roles and Tasks Required of University Adult Educators. 

I AM PLAYING AN UNUSUAL AND EXCITING ROLE FOR AN ADULT EDUCATOR AS EXECUTIVE 

Director of DETROIT ADVENTURE, and if I understand my assignment, I have been 

INVITED HERE TO REPORT TO YOU ABOUT THAT RESPONSIBILITY. 



There seems to be no disagreement that the arts throughout history have 

FLOWERED IN THE WORLD'S CITIES. |T IS THE URBAN CENTERS WHICH HAVE STIMUL^ED 
THE CREATIVE WORK OF THE ARTIST, ARCHITECT, DANCER, MUSICIAN AND WRITER. |T IS 
ALSO IN THE CITIES WHERE THE BUILDINGS HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED TO HOUSE EXHIBITIONS 
OR TO PRESENT ARTISTIC PROGRAMS. ThE CITIES ALSO PROVIDE THE AUDIENCES FOR THE 

ARTISTS. 



If we accept the above fact without debate, and it seems highly correct to 

DO so, WE THEN ARE INTERESTED IN THE PLACE OR POSITION OF THE URBAN UNIVERSITY IN 
THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE CITY. |T IS MY THESIS THAT THE UNIVERSITY MUST BE AN 
ACTIVE PARTICIPANT AND LEADER IN THE ARTISTIC LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY I N WH I CH IT 

IS LOCATED. There are those who believe that the university fulfills its purpose 

WHEN IT EDUCATES THE YOUTH OF THE COMMUNITY. I AM NOT ONE WHO ACCEPTS THIS POINT 
OF VIEW, AND I am SURE THAT THERE ARE NOT MANY IN THIS AUDIENCE WHO FOLLOW THAT 
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PREMISE. I BELIEVE THAT THE UNk/ERSITY MUST SERVE THE COMMUNITY IN A BROADER 
MANNER THAN THIS, AND ESPECIALLY IS TH^T TRUE IN AN URBAN SETTING. ThE UNIVERSITY 
WHICH SERVES ITS COMMUNITY IS ALWAYS LIABLE TO CRITICISM FROM THE "ANT I -SERV I CE " 
ADHERENTS, BUT WE MUST BE FIT FOR VERBAL BATTLE WITH THIS GROUP. 

Mayer states further in the previously mentioned book, "...as long as we 

SEPARATE THE COLLEGE FROM THE COMMUNITY WE LIVE IN AN UNREAL IVORY TOWER AND WE 
ADD TO THE CULTURE LAG OF OUR TIME." |T IS MAYER WHO BELIEVES THAT "...THE 
UNIVERSITY SHOULD BECOME A TRULY CREATIVE CENTER IN WHICH COMPOSERS ARE TREA- 
SURED, WHERE PAINTERS ARE PRIZED, WHERE POETS FIND A READY AUDIENCE, WHERE IDEAS 
ARE LIVED, AND WHERE CONSTANT CONTROVERSY PREVAILS." 

The university cannot be all things to all people but it can be more things 

TO MORE people IN THE URBAN COMMUNITY THAN IT I S AN PRESENT. SPEAKING TODAY AS 
WE ARE, ON THE CAMPUS OF A LAND-GRANT UNIVERSITY, WE HAVE THE EVIDENCE TO SUPPORT 

OUR POSITION. Many urban universities may learn much from their fellow land- 
grant INSTITUTIONS ABOUT THEIR RESPONSIBILITY TO THE COMMUNITY. 

In SUMMARY, THEN, THE CITY IS THE MAIN SPRING OF OUR CULTURAL LIFE. FrOM IT 
EMENATE THE MAIN FORCES IN AMERICAN LIFE. THROUGHOUT OUR COUNTRY THERE IS A RAPID 
GROWTH OF URBAN CENTERS; THEY HAVE ASSUMED SUCH IMPORTANCE THAT THERE ARC REPEATED 
EFFORTS TO HAVE THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ESTABLISH A NEW DEPARTMENT OR NEW CABINET 
POST TO COPE WITH THE MYRIAD PROBLEMS OT INCREASED URBANIZATION. TkE UNIVERSITY 
IN THE URBAN SETTING CANNOT BE ALOOF FROM THESE PROBLEMS, AND THE UNIVERSITY ADULT 
EDUCATOR MUST BE CLAIRVOYANT ON THESE MATTERS. 

We in adult education, when speaking of the ARTS OR THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE 
COMMUNITY, WISH TO CLOAK THEM IN THE TERM, LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION, OR LIBERAL 
EDUCATION. This is fine, as long as we know what we mean. I ALWAYS RECALL Lyman 
Bryson's definition of liberal adult education, which is to teach a man "to be" 

RATHER THAN "tO BE SOMETHING." ACCEPTING BRYSON'S BRIEF DEFINITION, I BELIEVE 
THAT THIS OBJECTIVE WILL OCCUR MORE QUICKLY IN THE CITY THAN IN THE COUNTRY. |F 
THIS IS SO, THEN THE URBAN UNIVERSITY HAS A LEADERSHIP ROLE IN DEVELOPING MORE 
ADULTS IN THE CITY "TO BE" AND THUS ENRICH THE COMMUNITY IN WHICH THE INSTITUTION 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL RESIDE. 

At this point I move to the urban area with WHICH I AM MOST FAMILIAR, AND 
TO ONE OF THE THREE UNIVERSITIES WHICH IS MY EMPLOYER, WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Detroit is the nation's fifth largest city. Four million people live within its 

SIX COUNTY METROPOLITAN AREA, AND THE CITY ITSELF HAS A POPULATION OF ALMOST TWO 
MILLION PERSONS. ThE CITY HAS BEEN KNOWN FOR ITS INDUSTRIAL POWER AND ASSEMBLY 
LINE "know-how" and HAS BFCN PLEASED TO BE RECOGNIZED AS DYNAMIC DETROIT . 

Possibly the city's rugged industrial face has overshadowed its cultural heart. 
Millions know of its Chrysler, Fords and Cadillacs; thousands have heard of or 
SEEN ITS Tigers, Red Wings and Pistons; but how few know of its Symphony, its 
MUSEUMS, ITS libraries, ITS BALLETS, ITS UNIVERSITIES, AND ITS ART GALLERIES? 

This is unfortunate because there is a creative power in each of these. 

As YOU TRAVEL NORTH ON WOODWARD AVENUE FROM THE DETROIT RiVER YOU REACH 
SEVERAL CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS: THE LIBRARY, THE INSTITUTE OF ARTS, THE HISTORICAL 

Museum, the Society of Arts and Crafts, the Rackham Educational Memorial, and the 

CAMPUS OF WAVNE STATE UNIVERSITY. |T IS IN THIS AREA, ONE AND ONE-HALF MILES 
NORTH OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT OF THE CITY, ^HAT THE IDEA FOR DETROIT ADVENTURE 
BEGAN. A MOST SIGNIFICANT CATALYTIC AGENT IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF DETROIT ADVENTURE 
WAS Wayne State University and its president. Dr. Clarence B. Hilberry. 
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We must pause for a few moments in the story of the development of DETROIT 
ADVENTURE to comment about Wayne State University. This rapidly growing urban 

UNIVERSITY BEGAN AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE IN I9I7> UNDER THE DETROIT BOARD OF 

Education administration merged, annexed and founded several units of higher 
EDUCATION. It added its IOth separate school, the School of Business Administra- 
tion, IN 19^5* 

In 1956, Wayne University became Wayne State University, a state operated 

INSTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING. SiNCE THAT TIME IT HAS CONTINUED TO SERVE THE 

CITY OF Detroit and presently enrolls I9>00® students in its credit programs. 

This has truly been a "changing university in a changing world." Its architec- 
ture PROBABLY REPRESENTS THIS BEST; |TS ROOTS BEGAN IN THE OLD CENTRAL HiGH 

School of Detroit, now referred to as "Old Main,” and it now includes two archi- 
tectural jewels BY Minoru Yamasaki, Detroit’s world famous architect. 

Wayne State University exerts its leadership in many fields in higher educa- 
tion AND I WILL BE ABLE TO COVER TODAY ONLY ITS EMINENCE IN THE CULTURAL LIFE 
OF THE CITY IN WHICH IT IS LOCATED. AgAIN, I MUST PASS BY THE RICH NON-CREDIT 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM WHICH THE UNIVERSITY SPONSORS IN DETROIT WITH ThE UNIVER- 
SITY OF Michigan and Eastern Michigan University. This pioneering effort by Wayne 
State University which I would like so much to discuss with you must be relegated 

TO THE CORRIDOR, LOUNGE AND BEDROOM TALK OF THIS SEMINAR. 

DETROIT ADVENTURE began, as so many creative ideas do, in an informal 

MANNER IN THE SPRING OF I95^» JUNE OF THAT YEAR A MEETING WAS CALLED BY THE 

PRESIDENT OF WaYNE STATE UNIVERSITY TO WHICH WERE INVITED THE HEADS AND THE CON- 
TROLLING BOARDS OF Wayne and the two neighboring cultural institutions (the 
Library and the Detroit Institute of Arts). At that meeting it was decided that 
ways should be discovered to enrich and publicize the existing cultural activities 
sponsored by the three institutions, a planning committee of three staff members 
from the three institutions began to program for the spring of 1959 * During 

THAT summer AND FALL, REPRESENTATIVES FROM FOURTEEN OTHER CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 
JOINED IN THE PLANNING FOR THE COMING YEAR. 

During this period an executive committee of nine representatives of the 

BOARDS AND OFFICERS OF THE THREE FOUNDING INSTITUTIONS SEARCHED FOR A TITLE WHICH 
WOULD REPRESENT THEIR COMMON GOALS. ThEY SELECTED DETROIT ADVENTURE, AN IMAGI- 
NATIVE ONE, IN MY OPINION. IT WAS ALSO AT ABOUT THIS TIME IN THE HISTORY OF 

DETROIT ADVENTURE that an assistant vice-president at the University began to 
ASSUME leadership RESPONSIBILITY FOR DETROIT ADVENTURE. 

DETROIT ADVENTURE'S first cooperative effort was the launching of Conversa- 
tions IN TH^ Arts and I will show you copies of several of the announcements of 

THIS ACTIVITY WHICH IS NOW IN ITS FIFTH YEAR. A CONVERSATION DIFFERS FROM AN 
ADULT EDUCATION CLASS. It IS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED TO MEET 
AND CONVERSE WITH MANY OF THE AREA'S MOST CREATIVE LEADERS IN THE ARTS: ARTISTS, 

PERFORMERS, SCHOLARS AND TEACHERS. ITS LEADERS ARE NOT NECESSARILY TEACHERS, 

AND THE PARTICIPANTS USUALLY ARE MORE TALKERS THAN LISTENERS. 

A SECOND MAJOR ACTIVITY OF DETROIT ADVENTURE was its initiating of a Calendar 
OF Cultural Events. Here is a copy of the first Calendar which was published in 
the'fall"of I959,""and the Calendar today which lists over 400 activities of the 

SUPPORTING INSTITUTIONS FOR A THREE MONTH PERIOD. ThE CALENDAR IS PRINTED IN 
QUANTITIES OF 30,0CX) AND DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS OF SUPPORTING INSTITUTIONS AS 
WELL AS INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF DETROIT ADVENTURE. 
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During the academic years of 1959-^0 and 196O-6I, the concept of DETROIT 
ADVENTURE grew and it developed several cultural activities. May 1 illustrate 

AND COMMENT ON THEM. THE "ANNUAL McGREGOR CONFERENCE" BECAME AN OUTSTANDING 
ANNUAL EVENT IN THE SPRING ON THE CAMPUS OF WAYNE StATE UNIVERSITY. USUALLY^ IT 
WAS A WEEKEND PROGRAM IN WHICH WORLD RENOWNED FIGURES CAME TO DETROIT TO DISCUSS 
IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ABOUT THE ARTS. ThE FIRST CONFERENCE WAS A DEDICATORY EVENT 

FOR THE Yamasaki designed McGregor Memorial Conference Center and expanded into 
A CITY-WIDE CULTURAL ACTIVITY. AlSO, DURING THIS PERIOD DETROIT ADVENTURE WAS 
GIVEN A SIZEABLE GRANT TO ADMINISTER AND PROGRAM EXCURSIONS IN MUSICi A PROJECT 
IN WHICH MEMBERS OF THE DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TRAVELLED IN QUINTETS, QUARTETS 
AND TRIOS TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND PERFORMED BEFORE THE CHILDREN WITH AN AIM TO 
DEVELOPING AN INTEREST AMONG YOUTH FOR SYMPHONIC MUSIC. SEVENTY-FIVE SCHOOLS IN 

THE Detroit metropolitan area are visited each year by Symphony members. 

The University continued to give valuable leadership to DETROIT ADVENTURE 

DURING THIS ENTIRE PERIOD. ThE ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT WHO HAD GIVEN INITIAL^ 
GUIDANCE NOW WAS DEVOTING ONE-HALF TIME TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF DETROIT AOVENTUP*!. 

During the fall of i960, the supporting institutions, which then numbered 
NINETEEN, THOUGHT WELL ENOUGH OF DETROIT ADVENTURE TO DRAW UP A CONSTITUTION AND 
TO FILE PAPERS OF INCORPORATION. ThE PURPOSES, AS STATED IN THE ARTICLES OF IN- 
CORPORATION, ARE AS follows: 

"To FOSTER AND ADVANCE THE CULTURAL PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
INSTITUTIONS HEREIN LISTED OR HEREAFTER ADDED BY THE BOARD OF 

Trustees by: 

1. Enhancing the understanding of the purposes and activities of 

THESE VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS, THEREBY INCREASING ^'TENDANCE AND 
PARTICIPATION IN THEIR PROGRAMS AND COMMUNITY SUPPORT; 

2 . Providing these institutions with an opportunity for jointly 

REVIEWING THEIR ON-GOING PROGRAMS, AND FOR COOPERATIVELY 
SUPPLEMENTING AND ENHANCING THEIR INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS AND 
activities; 

3. Creating and carrying on new cultural programs and activities 

WHICH COMBINE IN EXPERIMENTAL AS WELL AS EXISTING WAVS THE 
TALENTS AND RESOURCES MADE AVAILABLE FOR THIS PURPOSE BY THESE 
INSTITUTIONS. " 

DETROIT ADVENTURE is now controlled by an eighteen-member Board of Trustees 

ELECTED FROM AMONG THE OFFICERS AND BOARD MEMBERS OF THE NOW TWENTY-FIVE SUPPORT- 
ING INSTITUTIONS. ThE RECORDS AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS ARE RECORDED AND CONDUCTED BY 

Wayne State University and, at present, the chairman of the Board of Trustees is 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES MAY APPOINT A DIRECTOR 
WHO SHALL MANAGE AND SUPERVISE THE ACTIVITIES OF DETROIT ADVENTURE. 

DETROIT ADVENTURE is financed by contributions from the founding and parti- 
cipating INSTITUTIONS, AND BY INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIPS. IT HAS EXPERIENCED DIFFI- 
CULTY IN FINANCING ITS PROGRAM AND IS STILL SEARCHING FOR A MORE ADEQUATE SYSTEM 
OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT. ThiS WINTER, IN AN EFFORT TO RAISE FUNDS FOR DETROIT 

ADVENTURE, one of its participating institutions, the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
IS presenting a special Benefit Concert. 
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May 1 NOW share with you some of the more recent activities of DETROIT 
ADVENTURE. The most recent experiment is The Arts Sa mple r. Here, adults in 



THE 



DETROIT COMMUNITY WERE AFFORDED AN OPPORTUNITY TO ATTEND OUTSTANDING CULTURAL 
EVENTS SPONSORED BY THE TWENTY-FIVE INSTITUTIONS AT A REDUCED FEE. A VARIATION 

ON Conversations in the ^ has been transferred to the educational television 

CHANNEL IN DE"f^J?“AiJrT^rriS AN ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT IT. 

NING IS A PROGRAM IN THE ARTS FOR OLDER PERSONS IN THE CITY. OUR EVENT FOR THE 
iF^NG IS A TWO-WEEKS PERIOD TO BE IDENTIFIED AS "DETROIT ADVENTURE'S SPRING 

Festival in the Arts." Its purpose will be to draw to the attention of the 

RESIDENTS OF THE CITY THE RICH CULTURAL SURROUNDINGS IN WHICH THEY RESIDE. 

T. R. McConnell, in A General Pattern for American Public Higher Education, 

STATES THAT, "ThE OlFFEREiTcES AMONG CITIZENS IN A DEMOCRACY SHOULD TAKE THE FORM 
OF GRADATIONS INSTEAD OF SHARP DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN UNINFORMED AND ENLIGHTENED, 
UNCULTURED AND CULTIVATED, VOCATIONALLY EDUCATED AND LIBERALLY EDUCATED, THESE 
WORDS CAN BE RELATED TO THE OBJECTIVES OF DETROIT ADVENTURE WHICH AIM TO PROVIDE 
A RICHER LEISURE WHICH WILL REDUCE THE DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE UNINFORMED AND 
THE ENLIGHTENED IN THE ARTS. 1 WOULD LIKE TO QUOTE FROM A RECENT ARTICLE I 
WROTE FOR THE MICHIGAN STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MAGAZINE, MICHIG AN ChAL L EN C^; 



"The cultural institutions of a great city have a responsibility to 

ENRICH THE LIVES OF THEIR CITIZENS. THE STATIC "COME 

OF THE PAST CANNOT EXIST IN A DYNAMIC URBAN SETTING. DETROIT ADVENTURE 
GOAL IS TO DEVELOP A UNITED THRUST FOR THE FUTURE SO THAT EVEN GREATER 
NUMBERS OF THE RESIDENTS OF THIS METROPOLITAN AREA ARE AWARE OF THE 
RICH CULTURAL WELLS THEY HAVE TO DRAW FROM. 
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This realization can occur only if the great universities, colleges, 

MUSEUMS, LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS, AND EDUCATIONAL 
UNITS CAN COMBINE THE CREATIVE TALENTS OF THEIR LEADERS AND THE 
RICH RESOURCES OF THEIR INST.iUTIONS IN A COORDINATED EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAM." 



In conclusion, this has been a report on an academic adventure undertaken by one 

UNIVERSITY IN A LARGE METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY. SIGNIFICANT TO YOU TODAY AS \0U 
ATTCND THIS ADULT EDUCATION SEMINAR IS WHETHER YOUR COLLEGE 

UNDERTAKE A SIMILAR ADVENTURE IN YOUR COMMUNITY. CANDIDLY, I DON T IMAGINE TH 
?H°r«*CT PLAN WILL WORK IN CASPER, WYOMING, OR SOUTH BENO, INDIANA, OR ANY 
OTHER COMMUNITY, BUT CERTAIN ASPECTS OF IT WILL WORK IN MANY COMMUNITIES. AS 
CREATIVE ADULT EDUCATORS YOU WILL DEVELOP NEW CONCEPTS AND NEW PLANS FOR LIBERAL 
ARTS ADULT EDUCATION IN YOUR COMMUNITY, AND IF ANY PARTS OF THIS PLAN APPEAR TO 
BE OF VALUE TO YOU, THEY ARE YOURS WITHOUT ASKING. 



WeONESOAY^ rCBRUARY 6 

Theme of the Day: Leadership concepts, roles and tasks required of university 

ADULT EDUCATORS. 

Remarks by D. L. Gibson following Stillwell’s presentation. 



Mr. Chairman, Brother Turtle (or should I say Brother Plumber?) and Friends; 

I AM honored to serve AS A DISCUSSANT OF DR . STILLWELL'S PRESENTATION ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE DETROIT ADVENTURE PROGRAM. 1 HAVE WATCHED WITH GREAT INTEREST 
THE GROWTH OF DETROIT ADVENTURES. 

In fact, as discussant I find myself almost tempted to merely stand aside and 

LEAD THE APPLAUSE FOR THE STIMULATING PRESENTATION WE HAVE JUST HEARD. BUT YOU NO 
DOUBT EXPECT MORE THAN THAT FROM ME, AND IF YOU OON'T, BOB ShARER DOES. So LET ME 
SEE WHETHER, IN THE NEXT FEW MINUTES, I CAN SAY ONE OR TWO THINGS WHICH MAY HELP 
TO STIMULATE YOUR QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS HERE AND YOUR MORE INTENSIVE EXAMINATION 
OF THE "THEME OF THE OAY" IN YOUR STUOY-OI SCUSS I ON SESSIONS LATER THIS AFTERNOON. 

My remarks will be in three parts. I will comment on the points I ESPECIALLY 
SUPPORT. Then I'd like to register a mild demurrer or two. And, finally, I o 

LIKE TO STATE ONE OR TWO IDEAS RELATED TO THE OAY’S THEME WHICH WERE STIMULATED 
BY THE PRESENTATION YOU HAVE JUST HEARD. 

First, let me indicate some of the points made by Dr. Stillwell which I 

PARTICULARLY APPLAUD AND PERHAPS MY RESTATING THEM WILL ASSIST YOU IN UNDERSCORING 
THEM IN YOUR OWN MINOS. 

To BEGIN WITH, 1 APPLAUD THE COMMITMENT TO THE IDEA THAT WE, ^ ^ PEOPLE ^ 

MUST RECOGNIZE THE ABIDING CHARACTER WHICH THE FINE ARTS HAVE AND THE SUPPORT THEY 
THUS DESERVE. An ERA IS MUCH MORE LIKELY TO BE REMEMBERED BY THE QUALITY OF 
IT PRODUCES, *'Y THE ART, ARCHITECTURE AND MUSIC IT SPAWNS, THAN BY THE INTRICACIES 
OF GADGETRY IT DEVELOPS OR THE MUSCLE-BOUND HEROES OF GRIDIRON OR DIAMOND IT 
SUPPORTS. To BE SPECIFIC I SUSPECT THAT THE DiEGO RiVERA MURALS WILL BE THERE IN 

THE Detroit Institute of Art to challenge and excite us long after the Detroit 
Pistons have ceased to exist as a basketball team, especially if they continue to 

PLAY THE WAY THEY HAVE RECENTLY . ThE ABIDING CHARACTER OF THE FINE ARTS NEEDS TO 
BE RECOGNIZED, THEN, AND DESERVES TO BE SUPPORTED BY ALL, AND ESPECIALLY BY UNIV- 
ERSITIES IN THEIR ROLE AS CREATORS, CUSTODIANS AND DISPENSERS OF KNOWLEDGE, UNDER- 
STANDING, AND APPRECIATION. 

1 APPLAUD ALSO THE FORTHRIGHT AND EFFECTIVE CASE WHICH Dr . STILLWELL MADE FOR 
THIS LAST POINT, THAT IS, THE SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNIVERSITY TO ITS 
COMMUNITY IN TAKING LEADERSHIP WITH REGARD TO THE FINE ARTS. I NEED NOT ELABORATE 
ON THIS POINT AT THIS MEETING, THOUGH, FOR I ASSUME YOU WOULDN'T EVEN BE ATTENDING 
THIS SEMINAR IF YOU OION'T BELIEVE THIS AND YOUR OWN UNIVERSITY WOULON T HAVE 
PERMITTED YOU TO COME IF THERE WERE NOT A CONSIDERABLE COMMITMENT TO THE IDEA 
AMONG ITS LEADERSHIP AND WITHIN ITS FACULTY. 

Also deserving my whole-hearted support, I would say, is the inter- institu - 

TIONAL AND INTER-AGENCY COOPERATI^ REPRESENTED BY THE DETROIT ADVENTURES REPRE- 
SENTING, AS IT NOW DOES, SOME TWENTY-FIVE SUPPORTING CULTURE ORGANIZATIONS. THIS 
WE COULD DO WELL TO EMULATE MORE WIDELY THAN, PERHAPS, MANY OF US HAVE DONE. |N 
FACT, I FEAR THAT MOST OF US HAVE HARDLY EVEN BEGUN TO SUPPORT PlNE ARTS COORDI- 
NATING Councils yet. These are good places to begin and colleges and universities 
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OUGHT TO TAKE PART IN THEM. SuCH ORGANIZATIONS BRING TOGETHER COMMUNITY ORGANI- 
ZATIONS INTERESTED IN CULTURAL ACTIVITIES AND THE PERFORMING ARTS. THERE ARE A 
VARIETY OF USEFUL ENDS SUCH COUNCILS CAN PERFORM^ INCLUDING FINE ARTS CALENDARS 
TO PREVENT COMPETITION AMONG RELATED EV'MTS^ THE FOSTERING OF A “UNITED FRONT," 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUTUAL UNDERSTAND I N- * EVEN, IN SOME CITIES, A UNITED FUND 
DRIVE FOR THE FINE ARTS ORGANIZATIONS. JT IS A SHORT STEP FROM THIS TO THE SPON- 
SORING OF JOINT EDUCATION PROGRAMS AS DOES DETROIT ADVENTURE. |N THIS INSTANCE, 
THOUGH, IT SEEMS AS IF THE JOINT PROGRAMS STARTED FIRST AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
COMMUNITY CALENDAR AND OTHER COORDINATING FUNCTIONS F OLLOWED . AnD PERHAPS THIS 
IS AS GOOD A WAY, IF NOT A BETTER ONE, TO BEGIN. 

A UNIVERSITY NEEDS TO ASSESS ITS ROLE QUITE CAREFULLY IN RELATION TO THIS 
TYPE OF JOINT EFFORT. IT SHOULD CERTAINLY PARTICIPATE IN SUCH I NTER- 1 NST I TUT I ONAL 
ACTIVITIES, IT SHOULD CERTAINLY LEAD IN INTRODUCING SUCH A COORDINATED APPROACH 
IF THERE isn't CNE. WHETHER THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD ALWAYS FOLLOW THE MODEL DES- 
CRIBED BY Dr. Stillwell and assume the responsibility for the executive director- 
ship IS A QUESTION WHICH WOULD NEED TO BE STUDIED CLOSELY IN EACH INDIVIDUAL CASE. 

It has evidenTcY worked well in Detroit. Perhaps it would for all of us. But I 

WOULD 40T SUPPORT THE CASUAL ASSUMPTION THAT 'T WOULD. ThE RELATIVE POSITION OF 
THE MANY CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS OF A COMMUNITY WOULD NEED TO BE 
ASSESSED AS WELL AS THE AVAILABILITY OF PERSONNEL AND FACILITIES. 

So MUCH FOR MY APPLAUD I NGS. I COULD INTRODUCE SOME MORE BUT NEITHER TIME 
NOR, PERHAPS, YOUR PATIENCE WILL PERMIT MY REPEATING MORE OF DR. STILLWELL'S 
POINTS. 

I SAID THAT I HAD A DEMURRER OR TWO |'D LIKE TO REGISTER. WHEN I COME RIGHT 
DOWN TO IT, I GUESS THERE IS ONLY ONE AND PERHAPS IT ISn'T EVEN A DEMURRER. MAYBE 
I SHOULD CALL IT ONLY A SUGGESTED MODIFICATION OF AN IDEA OR A PLEA FOR ITS RE- 
EXAMINATION. 

You WILL RECALL THAT DR. STILLWELL, IN MAKING HiS CASE FOR THE URBAN CENTER 
AND THE SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNIVERSITY WITHIN THAT URBAN CENTER, EX- 
TENDED A POINT MADE BY LYMAN BrYSON TO SUPPORT HIS CASE. HE QUOTED BRYSON'S DE- 
FINITION OF LIBERAL EDUCATION AS THE TEACHING OF A MAN "TO BE" RATHER THAN “TO BE 
SOMETHING." ThEN, ACCEPTING BRYSON'S BRIEF DEFINITION, DR. StILLWELL SUGGESTS 
THAT SUCH AN OBJECTIVE (tO LEARN "TO BE" RATHER THAN "TO BE SOMETHING") WILL 
OCCUR MORE QUICKLY IN THE CITY THAN IN THE COUNTRY. MY SUGGESTED MODIFICATION 
TAKES SOMETHING OF THIS FORM: |T SEEMS TO ME THAT A MAN CAN LEARN "TO BE" PRAC- 
TICALLY ANYWHERE, IF HE HAS THE INTENT TO DO SO. ThE CITY AS A PLACE IN W^ ICH TO 
DO THIS PROVIDES US WITH A SPECIAL PARADOX. In THE GREAT METROPOLITAN AREAS WITH 
THEIR MANY ORGANIZATIONS, 1HEIR CONCENTRATIONS OF HURRYING PEOPLE, THEIR EXTENSIVE 
OPPORTUNITIES, THE PRESSURES ARE TO THE EXTREMES AND A MAN CAN "BE EVERYTHING" OR 

"be nothing." He can rise to the heights of cultural understanding and sensi- 
tivity OR SINK TO THE DEPTHS OF MASS APATHY, ANOMIE, AND ALIENATION FROM OTHERS 
AND FROM HIMSELF. |F | WERE TO EXTEND MY HYPOTHESIS TO THE MORE RUSTIC SETTINGS 
1 AM SURE YOU CAN SEE WHAT WOULD BE IMPLIED BUT LET ME NOT ELABORATE ON THAT BUT 
RATHER DIRECT MY COMMENTS TO THE ROLE OF THE URBAN UNIVERSITY IF MY THEORY IS 
CORRECT. It would MEAN THAT THE URBAN UNIVERSITY FACES THE GREAT CHALLE *GE, ON 
THE ONE HAND, OF USING ITS EXCITING CULTURAL ADVANTAGES TO ENHANCE THE LIVES OF 
THOSE WITH A READINESS TO BE EVERYTHING (tO LIVE TO THE FULLEST) AND, ON THE OTHER 
HAND, USING ITS INGENUITY TO STEM THE TIDE OF THOSE WHO WOULD, AND COULD EASILY, 
SLIP INTO NOTHINGNESS. UNIVERSITIES HAVE DIRECT, AND INDIRECT, RESPONSIBILITIES 
FOR SUCH PEOPLE, TOO. PLEASE NOTE THEN, THAT I DO NOT DENY THE VALIDITY OF 

Or. Stillwell's position about the challenge of the city but wish only to support 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL IMPACT WHICH THE CITY MAY HAVE ON ITS CITIZENRY. FOR SOME IT IS 
LIKE THE "peaks OF DARIEN," FOR OTHERS LIKE THE BOTTOMLESS VORTEX. 

I SAID THAT I WISHED FURTHER TO MAKE TWO OR THREE COMMENTS WHICH WERE NEITHER 
APPLAUSE NOR MILD DEMURRERS BUT TO WHICH I WAS STIMULATED BY READING DR. StiLL- 
WELL*S PAPER. SiNCE THIS IS A CULTURAL DISCUSSION IN A CULTURAL CONTEXT, I FELT 
I MIGHT FIT MY REMARKS INTO THE FRAMEWORK OF A STANZA FROM A POEM OF LONG STANDING 
IF NOT HIGHLY CLASSICAL CHARACTER. ThE STANZA IS AN ADMONITION TO ITS HEARER AND 
GOES AS follows: 



"Beware the Jabberwock, my friend! 

The jaws that bite, the claws that catch! 

Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 
The frumious Bandersnatch. 

For us as university adult educators, as we stand at the ready, with vorpal 

SWORD IN HAND, WHO OR WHAT 'S THE JABBERWOCK AND WHERE DO WE LOOK FOR THE JUBJUB 
BIRD AND WHAT DO WE DO TO AVOID THL TOILS OF THE FRUMIOUS BANDERSNATCH? 

Well, the answer to any one of these questions calls for a major presentation 

IN ITSELF. I SHALL, THEREFORE, NOT TRY. BUT LET ME AT LEAST IDENTi/Y THESE 
THREATENING MASTERS FOR YOU. 

The Jabberwock, with its jaws and claws, is that beast of bitterness which 

CAN REAR ITS HEAD WHEN SEVERAL AUTONOMOUS ORGANIZATIONS TRY TO WORK TOGETHER FOR 
WHAT THEY BELIEVE, AT LEAST INITIALLY, IS A COMMON GOOD AND THEN MAY BEGIN TO 
CREATE STRESSES AS STATUS AND RIGHTS COME AJAR. |T TAKES THE PATIENCE OF JOB, 

THE CLEVERNESS OF A MACHIAVELLI, THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON TO HANDLE THIS ONE. AnD 
I HAVE REASON TO BELIEVE FROM MY LONG ACQUAINTANCE WITH OUn SPEAKER THAT HE AND 
SOME OF HIS COLLEAGUES HAVE A JUDICIOUS MIXTURE OF THESE ATTRIBUTES. ThAT'S WHY 
I CHOSE THE PARTICULAR VERSE I DIO FOR, IF YOU RECALL YOUR LEWIS CARROLL CORRECTLY, 

THE Jabberwock was effectively dispensed with. It was the vorpal sword, I believe, 

THAT DID IT. AnD I TRUST THAT ALL OF US HAVE THE CAPABI L 1 Tl L~>, OR WILL ACQUIRE 
THEM FROM THIS SEMINAR, TO EXHIBIT SIMILAR LEADERSHIP IN DEALING WITH OUR OWN 
JABBERWOCKS. 

What, then, of the Jubjub bird, about which Carrol leaves us in doubt? Who 
IS HE? He is the gigantic "gimmick" which we may be TEMPTED TO USE TO ENTICE 
PEOPLE INTO SOME ACTIVITY UNDER A GUISE THAT IT IS SOMETHING NEW AND DIFFERENT . 

Now A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF THIS TYPE OF MADISON AvENUE BEHAVIOR SEEMS TO BE NECESSARY. 

We live in a world which worships the "new model” of things. We value change 

HIGHLY. A CARTOON IN THE LATEST ISSUE OF SATURDAY REVIEW ILLUSTRATES OUR DILEMMA 
PRECISELY. It shows AN EXECUTIVE ADDRESSING HIS COLLEAGUES WITH THE STATEMENT, 

'What we need is a brand new idea that has been thoroughly tested." This is an 

ADMONITION rOR US ALL. I HAVE PLACED IT WHERE IT IS IN MY REMARKS BECAUSE I DTD 
NOT WANT TO IMPLY THAT DR. STILLWELL'S PROGRAM IS GUILTY OF THIS. BUT IT IS A 
THREAT WHICH HE, AND WE, MUST FACE AS WE ATTEMPT TO INTRODUCE THE NEW AND THE 
IMAGINATIVE WITHOUT STOOPING TO THE "bLATANT" AND "GIMMICKY." 

Finally, just who is the frumious Bandersnatch? This is the snob who feels 

THAT CULTURE IS ONLY FOR THE ELITE, THE ALREADY ANOINTED. ThE BANDERSNATCHES 
SEEM NOT ONLY TO REFUSE TO ADMIT THAT MASS SOCIETY CAN EVER DEVELOP EVEN A MODI- 
CUM OF UNDERSTANDING OF, AND FEELING FOR, GREAT ART, GREAT LITERATURE, GREAT ARCHI' 
TECTURE, GREAT MUSIC, BUT MORE THAN THAT, THESE FRUMIOUS CHARACTERS WOULD EVEN 
SEEM TO WANT TO PREVENT AN ATTEMPT AT IT, SOMEHOW FEELING, EVIDENTLY, THAT THESE 
GREAT WORKS WILL BECOME DESPOILED IN THE PROCESS. 
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If you think I'm making this up, that I'm constructing a straw man, let me 

ILLUSTRATE. |N A RECENT PUBLICATION, WHICH I SHALL REVEAL TO YOU IF YOU DIDN'T 
SEE IT AND YOU CARE TO KNOW, A WRITER DISCUSSED THE PRESENCE OF MONA L I SA ON OUR 
SHORES UNDER THE TITLE OF, "|S ThIS TRIP NECESSARY?" 

Now WE READ THE SHOCKING NEWS THAT THRONGS POURING INTO THE MUSEUM 
FOR A LOOK AT THE PICTURE GET PRECISELY THAT AND NOTHING MORE. ThE 
TIME FOR CONTEMPLATION AVERAGES LESS THAN TEN SECONDS PER VISITOR, 

A SITUATION HARDLY CONDUCIVE TO PUBLIC ENLIGHTENMENT OR ENJOYMENT. 

Leonardo's work demands particularly intimate, close and lengthy 

ATTENTION, A GREAT PART OF "LA GiOCONDA's" LEGITIMATE FAME RESULTING 
FROM AN INCREDIBLY SUBTLE USE OF CHIAROSCURO. V/lTH SUPREMELY CON- 
TROLLED GRADATIONS OF LIGHT AND SHADOW, DA ViNCi CREATED THE ILLUSION 
OF FORM, A FORM MODELED SO EVANESCENTLY AS TO FOOL THE EYE. 



"Mona Lisa's" American "triumph" does discredit to a great painting 

AND TO THE MEMORY OF A PRODIGIOUS ARTIST. ONE MORE FATUOUS WORD ABOUT 
HER "enigmatic SMILE," ONE MORE SUPERCOLOSSAL DOLLAR SIGN, ONE MORE 
BLURB ABOUT MARINES WITH BAYONETS BARED OR ABOUT "tHE MYSTERIOUS LADY" 
HERSELF AND ANY SANE PERSON WILL WANT TO SIGN OFF ART FOR LIFE, OR AT 
LEAST FOR THE DURATION OF "LA GiOCONDA's" VISIT. 

This, I would contend, is the risk that we must run and should run when we 

TRY TO SPREAD UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION BEYOND THE ALREADY KNOWLEDGEABLE 

ELITE. But this is of the very essence of education within a democracy and such 

A REJECTION AS I HAVE JUST QUOTED OF THE "OPEN DOOR" TO ALL WHO WISH TO SEE AND 

PERHAPS, WE WOULD HOPE, BE TOUCHED BY A GREAT WORK OF ART— SUCH A REJECTION JUST 
BECAUSE SOME MIGHT NOT FULLY APPRECIATE THE NICETIES AND SUBTLETIES OF THE WORK 
IS A THREAT WE NEED TO PERCEIVE, AND PERCEIVING IT, AT LEAST SHUN IT AND, I WOULD 
HOPE, CARRY ON AND FIGHT BACK. 

Here they are, then, three of the great beasts, the Jabberwock, the Jubjub, 

AND THE BANOERSNATCH, WHICH WE MUST VIGOROUSLY FACE WITH OUR VORPAL SWORDS. |T 
IS SEMINARS SUCH AS THIS AND PRESENTATIONS SUCH AS DR. STILLWELL'S WHICH WILL 
HELP UF TO ACQUIRE THE SKILLS TO COPE WITH THEM. 



WEDNESDAY^ FEBRUARY 6 

Theme of the Day: Leadership concepts, roles and tasks required or university 

ADULT EDUCATORS. 

Address: "OUR VALUES AND THE FUTURE"* 

Cyril 0. Houle, Professor of Education, The Department of Education 

The University of Chicago 

The values of the future are in some measure a realization of the dreams of 

THE PRESENT. WHEN WE ASK, THEREFORE, WHAT LEADERSHIP CONCEPTS, ROLES, AND TASKS 
WILL BE REQUIRED TO-MORROW OF UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATORS, WE MUST FIRST INQUIRE 
WHAT IT IS THAT THEY WISH TO-DAY. 

We are fortunate in that the leaders of two important sectors of higher 

ADULT EDUCATION HAVE CLEARLY IDENTIFIED THE GOALS WHICH SHOULD BE SOUGHT BY THEIR 
RESPECTIVE FIELDS OF WORK. |N WHAT IS FORMALLY CALLED A STATEMENT OF SCOPE AND 

Responsibility but is usually referred to as The Scope Report, a committee of 

DISTINGUISHED LEADERS OF THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE IDENTIFIED, IN 195°> 
THE NINE BASIC AREAS OF PROGRAM EMPHASIS TOWARD WHICH THAT SERVICE SHOULD AIM. 

They are: 

1. Efficiency in agricultural production 

2. Efficiency in marketing, distribution, and utilization 

3. Conservation, development, and use of natural resources 

4. Management on the farm and in the home 

5. Family living 

6 . Youth development 

7. Leadership development 

8. Community improvement and resource development 

9. Public affairs 

Three years later a committee of equally distinguished leaders of the 
National University Extension Association formulated seven program areas at 

WHICH THE GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISIONS OF UNIVERSITIES SHOULD AIM. ThESE AREAS 

are: 



1. Education for adults whose regular academic program 

HAS BEEN INTERRUPTED 

2. Technical, professional and post-graduate education 

3. Opportunity throughout life for intellectual growth 

AND CREATIVE ACTIVITY 

4. Education for family living and the advancing years 




I 
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5. Citizenship education for civic literacy and 

PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 

6 . Education for international cooperation 

7 . Community development programs to cope with the 

PROBLEMS OF CHANGING POPULATION PROGRAMS 

One MIGHT CONCLUDE, UPON LOOKING AT THESE TWO LISTS, THAT THERE IS NO ESSEN- 
TIAL DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN THEM. ThE THREE AIMS WHICH HAVE TO DO WITH FAMILY 
LIVING, COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS ARE VIRTUALLY IDENTICAL. 

Several goals are simply at different levels of specificity; thus 'technical, 
professional and post-graduate education" in the N.U.E.A. list is spelled out 

IN TERMS of "efficiency IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION" AND "EFFICIENCY IN MARKETING, 
DISTRIBUTION, AND UTILIZATION" IN THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE LIST. THIS 

laxxer list mentions "public affairs" and the former the more specific item of 
"education for international cooperation." The items which are special to each 

OF THE two lists WOULD NOT BE UNCONGENIAL TO THE AUTHORS OF THE OTHER. 

A SECOND CONCLUSION MIGHT BE THAT THESE TWO LISTS PROBABLY INCLUDE MOST OF 
THE VALUES GUIDING THE PROGRAMS OF THE OTHER SECTORS OF HIGHER ADULT EDUCATION. 

While a few other goals would certainly be added— such as religious emphasis in 

THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES— AND SOME INSTITUTIONS WOULD WISH TO CONCENTRATE UPON 
ONE OR TWO AREAS OF PROGRAM EMPHASIS, THE TWO LISTS AS INTEGRATED INTO ONE 
SYNTHESIS WOULD SERVE REASONABLY WELL AS A GUIDE FOR THIS IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 

A THIRD CONCLUSION MIGHT WELL BE THAT NONE OF THESE PROGRAM AREAS WILL 
decrease in IMPORTANCE. SOME PEOPLE MAY ARGUE THAT AGRICULTURE IS ALREADY EFFI- 
CIENT ENOUGH, BUT NOT THOSE WHO UNDERSTAND THE -CONSTANT CHANGES IN THE TECHNOLOGY 
OF AGRICULTURE, THE NEED FOR SAVING MARGINAL FARM UNITS, OR THE UNDER-STAFFING 
OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICES TO DO THE JOB THEY SHOULD BE DOING. SOME 
PEOPLE MAY ARGUE THAT THE NEED TO PROVIDE DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS WILL 
GRADUALLY DWINDLE AWAY AS BETTER PROVISION IS MADE FOR EDUCATION DURING THE 
"normal" years OF COLLEGIATE AND UNIVERSITY SCHOOLING. ThIS LATTER CONCLUSION 
IGNORES THE GREAT SOClAL PRESSURE FOR A COLLEGE DEGREE AND THE FACT THAT, AS 

President Kennedy recently pointed out to Congress: "Only one American in eight 

HAS EVEN TAKEN AS MUCH AS ONE COLLEGE COURSE." 1T ALSO IGNORES THE FACT THAT AT 
LEAST A FIFTH OF THE ABLESX HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ARE NOT NOW FINDING IT POSSIBLE 
TO GO ON TO COLLEGE, EVEN THOUGH THEY WISH TO DO SO, AND THE FACT THAT THE MASS 
TECHNIQUES REQUIRED TO EDUCATE LARGE NUMBERS OF CHILDREN WILL PERMIT LESS 
ATTENTION TO BE GIVEN TO INDIVIDUALS AND THEREFORE THAT THERE WILL BE MORE AND 
MORE YOUNG PEOPLE WHOSE DESIRE TO LEARN IS NOT AWAKENED UNTIL MATURITY. 

Even if we were to make the false assumption that no new needs and no new 

PROGRAM AREAS WILL EMERGE, IT APPEARS THAT HIGHER ADULT EDUCATION MUST CONTINUE, 
FOR THE FORESEEABLE FUTURE, TO BE COMPLEX, PROVIDING A RANGE OF SERVICES TO 
ACHIEVE MANY NEEDS. TO CARRY OUT THESE FUNCTIONS, WE SHALL NEED MANY PEOPLE 
IN A COMPLEX ORGANIZATION. WE MUST EMULATE THE BANK IN CHICAGO WHICH ADVERTISES 
THAT IT SERVES THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE BUT THAT IT DOES SO ONE AT A TIME. 

How WELL STAFFED ARE WE TO CARRY OUT THESE PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONS I B ! u I - 

TIES? 



Numerically we seem to be in fairly good shape. If wt: restrict our atten- 
tion TO FULL-TIME PEOPLE AND THEIR APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS AND CONCE'ITRATE ONLY 
ON THOSE WHO ARE ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY WORKERS (LEAVING OUT ALL THE 
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FULL-TIME, PART-TIME, AND VOLUNTARY TEACHERS AND LEADERS), WE/INO THAT THERE 
ARE ABOUT l4,700 PEOPLE ENGAGED IN COOPERATIVE EXTENSION, 1 ,O00 ENGAGED IN 
GENERAL EXTENSION AND EVENING SCHOOLS, ^00 ENGAGED IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, AND 400 
ENGAGED IN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES. THIS BRINGS US TO A TOTAL OF APPROXIMATELY 

|8,000 PEOPLE. 

This figure is a serious under-estimate. It does not include, for example: 

ALL THE PEOPLE OUTSIDE GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISIONS WHO SPONSOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
OF EXTENS<ON IN SUCH AREAS AS ENGINEERING, BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, OR 
EDUCATION, OR WHO RUN EXTENSION CENTERS, RADIO OR TELEVISION STATIONS, OR OTHER 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS. |T DOES NOT INCLUDE GENERAL EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 
IN UNIVERSITIES WHICH DO NOT BELONG TO THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

Association or the Association of University Evening Colleges. And it does not 

INCLUDE ALL THE PEOPLE IN TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTES, BiBLE COLLEGES, OR OTHER 

special centers of higher learning. 

Now |8,000 PEOPLE MAKE UP A SIZABLE COMPANY, PARTICULARLY WHEN COMPARED 
WIVH MOST ACADEMIC GROUPS. IN THE FULLY APPROVED LAW SCHOOLS OF THIS COUNTRY, 

FOR EXAMPLE, THERE ARE 1,798 FULL-TIME FACULTY MEMBERS AND I ,0O7 PART-TIME 
FACULTY MEMBERS.* IN OTHER WORDS, THERE ARE BETWEEN SIX AND SEVEN TIMES AS MANY 
PEOPLE SUPERVISING AND ADMINISTERING EXTENSION AS THERE ARE PEOPLE TEACHING LAW, 
AND SOME OF THIS LATTER GROUP ARE PART-TIME. ARE EXTENSION WORKERS AS A GROUP 
SIX TIMES AS INFLUENTIAL AS THEIR COLLEAGUES ON THE LAW FACULTIES? SOMEHOW I 

DOUBT IT. 

You WILL NOT NEED TO HAVE ME REMIND YOU OF THE PROFOUND If^FLUENCE OF HIGHER 
ADULT EDUCATION IN MANY AREAS OF WORK, NOR OF THE TRIBUTES TO HIS FIELD WHICH 
HAVE BEEN PAID BY THOSE BOTH WITHIN IT AND OUTSIDE IT. TO LET BUT ONE^^EXAMPLE 
SYMBOLIZE ALL THE REST, JACQUES MARITAIN HAS REFERRED TO EXTENSION AS "ONE OF 
THE FINEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION." AND YET WE CANNOT ESCAPE THE 
CONVICTION THAT OUR WORK IS NOT ADEQUATELY INFLUENTIAL, NOT ADEQUATELY RECOGNIZED, 
NOT ADEQUATELY FOCUSSED, AND NOT ADEQUATELY ORGANIZED. TO OURSELVES WE DO NOT 
SEEM TO BE DEEP-ROOTEDJ WE SEEM TO BE DEEPLY ENTANGLED. 

There are many ways in which the leaders of university adult education could 

COME TO HAVE A MORE PROFOUND INFLUENCE AND IMPACT ON THE WORLD AROUND THEM. IN 
A SENSE, THIS LARGER THEME IS THE SUBJECT OF THIS WHOLE CONFERENCE. I SHALL 
SUGGEST ONLY TWO OF THE RESPECTS IN WHICH WE MIGHT HOPE TO STRENGTHEN WHAT WE 
ARE DOING AND OUR WAYS OF DOING IT. 

First, those engaged in higher adult education are seriously split and 
DIVIDED. They find themselves among many different kinds of institutions: land- 

GRAK-^ universities, GENERAL STATE UNIVERSITIES, URBAN PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES, 

PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES, SECTIONAL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES, 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, SPECIAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTES AND MANY OTHER FORMS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, EACH OF WHICH IMPOSES ITS OWN UNIQUENESS UPON ITS PROGRAM OF EXTENSION. 

There is a very considerable division within universities as well. Most 

COMPLEX INSTITUTIONS HAVE MANY DIFFERENT PROGRAMS OF EXTENSION SCATTERED THROUGH- 
OUT THEIR STRUCTURES, UNCOORDINATED BY COMMON POLICY OR COMMON ADMINISTRATION. 

In the land-grant universities, for example, there are ordinarily general 

EXTENSION DIVISIONS, COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICES, AND BUREAUS FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS. ThE STAFF MEMBERS OF THESE VARIOUS UNITS HAVE ALL BEEN 
AT WORK ON THE SAME CAMPUS FOR MANY YEARS AND THEY RECEIVE THEIR PAYCHECKS FROM 
THE SAME SOURCE— YET IF THEY MEET TOGETHER THEY HAVE TO WEAR NAME BADGES FOR 
IDENTIFICATION PURPOSES. 

> Data supplied by American Bar Association 
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The most serious division in higher adult education comes from the fact 

THAT PEOPLE IN THIS FIELD CUSTOMARILY WORK IN ONE OR THE OTHER OF TWO QUITE 
DIFFERENT SITUATIONS* MOST SUCH PEOPLE ARE ENGAGED IN COMPLEX DIVISIONS OR 
SERVICES IN WHICH A MEASURE OF COORDINATION AND AN INSTITUTIONAL TRADITION 

IS POSSIBLE. The other situation is the one-man operation where a single 

INDIVIDUAL, SOMETIMES NOT EVEN FULL-TIME, TRIES TO CARRY ON A COMPLETE PROGRAM 
OF ADULT EDUCATION ALONE AND UNASSISTED. 



My proposals to bring about greater unity are simple to suggest, though 
HARO TO accomplish. ThEY ARE: 

1. Every university which has a large number of different extension 

DIVISIONS AND BUREAUS SHOULD TRY TO SEE WHETHER IT COULD NOT 
ORGANIZE ITSELF MORE EFFICIENTLY AND COMPREHENSIVELY TO PERFORM 
ITS TOTAL INSTITUTIONAL SERVICE. 

2. The coordination within an institution should be undertaken not by 

SIMPLY JAMMING TOGETHER EXISTING SERVICES BUT BY AIDING THOSE 
SERVICES TO WORK TOGETHER TO DEVELOP NEW PROGRAMS AND NEW 

ACTIVITIES. If this practice is followed, the combined service 
WILL THEN BEGIN TO HAVE A TRADITION OF ITS OWN. 



3 . Those who must remain in one-man operations should try to find 

WAYS TO ESTABLISH CONTACT WITH ONE ANOTHER IN VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS SO THAT TOGETHER THEY CAN EXPLORE SOME OF THE 
PROBLEMS WHICH ARE SO UNIQUELY A PART OF THEIR DISTINCTIVE 
KIND OF OPERATION. 

A SECOND MAJOR PROBLEM CONFRONTED BY THOSE WHO ENGAGE IN UNIVERSITY ADULT 
EDUCATION IS THAT THEY ARE NOT UNITED BY THEIR DEEP TRADITION AND THEIR GREAT 
EXPERTISE. A COMPARISON WAS EARLIER MADE BETWEEN THE EXTENSION DIVISION AND THE 
LAW FACULTY. SOME MAY BELIEVE THIS TO BE AN UNFAIR COMPARISON SINCE LAW 
FACULTIES HAVE A GREAT TRADITION WHICH COMES TO THEM FP.OM THE EARLIEST DAYS OF 

man's recorded history, as well as a set of techniques and procedures which 

DEFINES A BROAD PROFESSION. NOBOOY WOULD ARGUE THAT THE BROAD FIELD OF ADULT 

EDUCk/ION or the specific field of university extension has a tradition and a 

METHOD OF WORK AS DEEP OR AS COMPREHENSIVE AS THAT POSSESSED BY THE LAW. BUT 
IT IS UNDENIABLY TRUE THAT A GREAT MANY UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORKERS SE M TO 
FEEL THAT THEY HAVE NO TRADITION AND NEED NO GENERAL COMPETENCE. 

Since the existing body of knowledge apparently needs demonsti-ation, i 

SHOULD LIKE TO SKETCH IN WITH VERY BROAD STROKES (wiTH OMISSIONS WHICH ARE AP- 
PARENT TO ME EVEN NOW AND OTHERS WHICH WILL BECOME APPARENT WHEN THEY ARE POINTED 
OUT TO ME LATER.') SOME OF THE BROAD AREAS WHICH MAKE UP THE FIELD OF KNOWL f OGE 
AND OF PRACTICE ON WHICH THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORKER MIGHT RELY. 



i. To BEGIN, ADULT EDUCATION HAS A RICH HERITAGE. IT IS CONCERNED WITH A 
BASIC IMPULSE ARISING IN MAN SINCE THE DAWNING OF HIS RECORDED HISTORY AND TO 
WHICH HIS RESPONSE HAS LEO HIM FROM A PRIMITIVE TO A CIVILIZED STATE. ThE 
DESIRE TO KNOW HIS BEEN CRYSTALLIZED INTO SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN MANY AGES AND 
MANY SOCIETIES, AND HAS BEEN A CONSCIOUS SOCIAL MOVEMENT SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. OUR OWN INSTITUTIONS HAVE A LONG TRADITION. PUBLIC 
EVENING SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN CONTINUOUSLY IN EXISTENCE SINCE THE START OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES BEGAN TO SERVE ADULT EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 
ONLY FIFTY YEARS LATER. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WAS CREATED IN |873 AT CAMBRIDGE 
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University and, within fifteen years, was a national movement in both Great 
Britain and the United States. Specialized agricultural extension, as we mow 
KNOW it, began to DEVELOP IN 1901 • 

As to leadership, no other field has been more richly blessed. My selec- 
tion OF NAMES WILL BE PURELY ILLUSTRATIVE FOR THE LIST COULD GO ON INDEFINITELY 
WITHOUT EXHAUSTING THE ROSTER OF THOSE WHO CAN PROVIDE INSPIRATION TO THE MEN 
AND WOMEN WHO SERVE TO-DAY. ENGLAND HAS HAD GEORGE BiRKBECK, JAMES StuART, 

Albert Mansbridge, R. H. Tawney, William Temple, Sir Richard Livingstone, Sir 
Ronald Adam, and Sir William Emrys Williams. Denmark has had Bishop G. F. S. 
Grundtvig and Kristen Kold. Canada has had E. A. Corbett. The United States 
HAS HAD Jane Addams, Josiah Holbrook, William Rainey Harper, Charles R. Van Hise 
AND Melvil Dewey. Perhaps the most stimulating of all was Seaman Knapp, the 
65-YEAR-oLD Latin and Greek scholar who founded the Agricultural Extension 
Service but whose tradition is so rich that it belongs not just to agricultural 

EXTENSION NOR EVEN TO THE UNIVERSITY ITSELF BUT TO THE WHOLE WORLD OF ADULT 
EDUCATION. 

Nor has great leadership vanished. Around the world today in every country, 

AS IN OUR OWN NATION, THERE ARE THOSE WHO FORGE AHEAD WITH VISION AND LEADERSHIP, 
ESTABLISHING PROGRAMS WHICH WILL CLEARLY BE A PART OF THE HISTORY OF THE FUTURE. 
To MENTION ANY NAMES AT "^H I S POINT WOULD BE TO IDENTIFY ONLY THOSE ALREADY RECOG- 
NIZED AS LEADERS. |F THE HISTORY OF THE PAST REPEATS ITSELF, WE MAY BE ASSURED 
THAT, IN MANY PLACES, AS-YET-UNRECOGN I ZED LEADERS ARE WORKING ON IDEAS WHICH 
WILL SOMEDAY HAVE A GREAT IMPACT. AS TIME PASSES AND THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THESE 
PEOPLE BECOME MORE EVIDENT, OUR DESCENDANTS WILL REALIZE HOW RICH A TREASURE 
WE LEAVE. 



2 . The psychology of adulthood provides a rich body of knowledge for the 

EDUCATOR OF ADULTS. JUST AS THE AGES OF YOUTH ARE DIVIDED INTO INFANCY, CHILD- 
HOOD, PRE-ADOLESCENCE, AND ADOLESCENCE, SO IS ADULTHOOD MARKED OUT INTO STAGES 
WHICH ARE AS CLEAR-CUT AND AS DECISIVE FOR EDUCATIONAL PLANNING. EDUCATORS SEE 
CLEARLY THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE NURSERY SCHOOL STUDENT AND THE COLLEGE 
senior; they need to recognize as well that the 25-YEAR-OLD AND THE 65-YEAR-OLD 

ARE ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT IN THE WAY IN WHICH THEY APPROACH EDUCATION AND IN 
THEIR EXPECTATIONS OF ITS REWARDS. 

Moreover the general attitude or orientation of adults toward learning 

VARIES GREATLY. PEOPLE APPROACH EDUCATION WITH DIFFERENT BASIC CONVICTIONS 
ABOUT ITS PROPER ROLE; EVEN VZRY SMALL GROUPS HAVE A WIDE RANGE OF ESSENTIALLY 
DIFFERENT ORIENTATIONS. ALSO THE PATTERN OF EDUCATION IN THE LIFE OF EACH 
INDIVIDUAL — WHAT HE DOES, HOW HE DOES IT AND HOW MUCH HE DOES IT — IS BEING 
EXPLORED SYSTEMATICALLY AND OFFERS MANY INSIGHTS TO THOSE WHO ARE ENGAGED PRAC- 
TICALLY IN THE FIELD OF ADULT EDUCATION. 

3. In the very definition of the field we are-enriched by a wide range 

OF interpretations. In the past there has been a quest for the perfect defini- 
tion SOMETHING LIKE THE QUEST FOR THE HOLY GRAIL--AND ABOUT AS FRUITFUL. AS ONE 
COMPARES THESE DEFINITIONS, ONE SEES THAT THEY HAVE A COMMON CORE OF MEANING, 

BUT EACH INSTITUTION HAS A BASIC CONCEPTION OF ITS FIELD OF WORK AND THIS CON- 
CEPTION LEADS CLEARLY AND UNMISTAKABLY TO THE KIND OF PROGRAM WHICH IT DEVELOPS. 
We do not need to agree upon a formula which will BLANDLY AND GENERALLY DEFINE 
ADULT EDUCATION. WE NEED TO REALIZE THAT EACH DEFINITION HAS CONSEQUENCES AND 
UNDERSTAND THE NATURE OF THOSE CONSEQUENCES. 
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4. As TO INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE, IT IS WISE TO BEGIN BY RECOGNIZING 
THAT IN MOST SOCIETIES THERE ARE SEVERAL INSTITUTIONS WHICH PROVIDE ADULT 

EDUCATION. Even in primitive countries, various different programs of adult 
EDUCATION ARE CLEARLY DISCERNIBLE. |N OUR SOCIETY THERE ARE MANY. EACH PROGRAM 
HAS COME INTO BEING TO SERVE A O' iTINCTIVE FUNCTION AND WILL CONTINUE TO EXIST 
Aw LONG AS IT DOES SO. 

The extension administrator needs an intimate knowledge of the community 

STRUCTURE OF ADULT EDUCATION FOR AT LEAST THREE EXCELLENT REASONS. (l) HE WILL 
AVOID DOING THINGS HE DOES NOT NEED TO DO. (2) HE CAN DISCERN WHAT IS NOT 
BEING DONE AT THE PRESENT TIME BUT NEEDS TO BE DONE. (3) HE WILL KNOW HOW TO 
WORK COLLABORATI VELY WITH OTHER PEOPLE TOWARD THE GENERAL GOOD OF THE COMMUNITY. 

Moreover a university should offer leadership to the total program of adult 

EDUCATION WHICH THE COMMUNITY SUPPORTS AND IT IS HARD TO BE A LEADER WITHOUT 
KNOWING SOMETHING ABOUT THOSE WHO ARE TO BE LEO. 

5 . Finally, there is the matter of expertise in adult education. The uni- 
versity EXTENSION ADMINISTRATOR MAY KNOW A GREAT DEAL ABOUT ALL THE AREAS 
SKETCHED ABOVE AND ALL WILL HELP HIM, BUT ULTIMATELY HE MUST BRING HIS KNOWLEDGE 
INTO FOCUS IN A BASIC PROCEDURE OF PROGRAM DESIGN WHICH IS ENRICHED AT EVERY 
POINT BY A DEEP KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT HAS BEEN LEARNED BY RESEARCH AND BY TRIAL AND 

ERROR. Many believed, a century ago that nobody needed to know anything to care 

FOR THE ILL AND IT WAS SENTENT I OUSLY POINTED OUT THAT "ALL IT TAKES TO BE A 
NURSE IS TO BE A WOMAN." TO-OAY IT IS OFTEN SUGGESTED THAT ALL IT TAKES TO BE 
AN EXTENSION ADMINISTRATOR IS TO HAVE A DOCTORATE IN A SUBJECT-MATTER FIELD. 

Mysteriously a detailed and specialized knowledge of economics or agronomy leads 

INFALLIBLY TO A BROAD EXPERTNESS IN DESIGNING ADULT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS WHICH 
WILL HAVE A SUBSTANTIAL IMPACT IN AIDING INDIVIDUALS TO DEVELOP AND SOCIETY TO 
SOLVE ITS PROBLEMS. 

Such an administrator usually discovers that he is confronted by at least 

THE FOLLOWING PROBLEM AREAS! 

- HOW TO DISCOVER THE NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF THE COMMUNITY SO 
THAT THEY CAN BE SHAPED I NTO. SU I TABLE PROGRAMS. 

- HOW TO DISCOVER THE CONCERNS AND DESIRES OF INDIVIDUALS IN 
SPECIAL GROUPS. 

- HOW TO REFINE SPECIFIC GOALS IN TANGIBLE TERMS. 

- HOW TO SELECT THE RIGHT COMBINATION OF METHODS TO REACH THESE 
GOALS. 

- HOW TO ADAPT SUBJECT-MAT'ER TO ACHIEVE THEM. 

- HOW TO DESIGN A PROGRAM SO THAT iT HAS THE RIGHT BALANCE AND 
FLEXIBILITY AND INTEREST. 

- HOW TO SELECT AND DEVELOP THE CAPACITY OF TEACHERS AND OTHER 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERS. 

- HOW TO BUILD THE SUPPORTIVE VALUES OF GROUP MORALE. 

- HOW TO HELP EACH STUDENT WITH HIS SPECIAL LEARNING PROBLEMS. 
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- HOW TO INTCRPRCT PROGRAMS TO ALL THE PUBLICS WHO NCCO TO UNOCRSTANO 
THEM. 

- HOW TO SECURE ADEQUATE riNANCING. 

- HOW TO SET UP THE PROPER STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS. 

- HOW TO MEASURE RESULTS. 

- HOW TO MAKE A BROAD APPRAISAL OF THESE RESULTS SO AS TO JUDGE WHAT 
SHOULD BE DONE IN THE FUTURE. 

All these matters have been studied systematically and there is a body OF 

RESEARCH DEALING WITH EACH. |T SEEMS INCREDIBLE THAT ANY EXTENSION ADMINIS- 
TRATOR WOULD WISH TO IGNORE THIS GREAT RESOURCE AND START OUT AGAIN AT THE 
SAME PLACE WHERE EVERYBODY ELSE HAS STARTED. 

In all these respects then — values^ history, psychology, definition, 

STRUCTURE, AND PROGRAM DES I GN--THERE IS A RICH LITERATURE. MORE THAN THAT, A 
GREAT BODY OF LORE IS CARRIED IN THE ORAL TRADITION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
UnIVERSIIY EXTENSION WILL NOT BEGIN TO HAVE THE IMPACT IT REALLY SHOULD UNTIL 
MANY MORE OF STS WORKERS HAVE THE DEPTH OF KNOWLEDGE APPROPRIATE TO THEIR WORK. 

Administrative coordination is important, as has been pointed out above, and 

MUCH MORE OF IT WILL TAKE PLACE, BUT WE CAN MORE READILY TOLERATE SEPARATION 
OF OFFICES AND LINES OF AUTHORITY THAN WE CAN THE SEPARATION WHICH IS BROUGHT 
ABOUT BY LACK OF A COMMON BONO OF KNOWLEDGE. LAWYERS WORK IN MANY KINDS OF 
SITUATIONS AND YET THEY REMAIN LAWYERS, CONSCIOUS OF THEIR HERITAGE. ThE SAME 
FACT IS TRUE OF EVERY OTHER PROFESSION. 

How CAN EXTENSION WORKERS ACQUIRE THE KNOWLEDGE THEY NEED? THERE ARE TWO 
USUAL WAYS. 

j. It can be STUDIED SYSTEMATICALLY AT A UNIVERSITY WHICH OFFERS GRADUATE 
TRAINING. There are now at least sixteen universities with doctoral PROGRAMS 
IN THIS FIELD. A LARGE NUMBER OF THE PEOPLE STUDYING IN THESE PROGRAMS WILL 
TO INTO UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

2. It can be learned through a process of in-service education, if need 

BE SELF-DIRECTED. THOSE ENGAGED IN ADULT EDUCATION BUT WITH MAJOR DEGREES IN 
ANOTHER FIELD MAY TAKE AN UNDERSTANDING OF ADULT EDUCATION AS THE GOAL OF THEIR 
PERSONAL ADULT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. THERE IS ENOUGH TO BE LEARNED TO LAST A 
LIFETIME.' 

So LONG AS WE ARE EXTENSION WORKERS, EACH OF US MUST DO THE BEST HE CAN 
WITH THE TALENTS, CAPACITIES, AND DISCIPLINED COMPETENCE HE POSSESSES, RECOG- 
NIZING THAT THERE IS A GREAT BODY OF SUBJECT-MATTER ON WHICH TO DRAW AND A DEEP 
TRADITION OF WHICH TO BE PROUD. AS WE DEVELOP THE SUBJECT-MATTER AND FLOURISH 
WITHIN THE TRADITION, THE INDIVIDUAL WORKER WILL INCREASINGLY BE SUPPORTED BY 
THE COLLECTIVE KNOWLEDGE OF ALL THOSE WHO WORK IN THE VARIOUS SECTORS OF THE 
BROAD FIELD OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
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feSRUARY 4 , 1963 



Dear CoLLCAGue: 

Michigan S;. te University cordially welcomes to its beautiful 

CAMPUS AND TO THE SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED KELLOGG CENTER FOR CON- 
TINUING Education^ the men ano women who, as representatives 

OF MANY COLLEGES ANO UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES ANO 

Canada, are participating in the I 963 Seminar on Leadership 
IN University Adult Education. We hope that your experiences 
DURING this residential ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM WILL BE PLEASANT 
ANO ABUNDANTLY REWARDING FOR YOUR LONG JOURNEYS TO EAST LaNSING. 

A STAFF OF SCHOLARS ANO ADMINISTRATORS OF THE FACULTY OF MICHIGAN 

State University and .^ther universities has been assembled in 

OUR EFFORT TO PROVIDE A SIGNIFICANT PROGRAM. CVERY MEMBER OF 
THIS STAFF, IN ADDITION TO HIS SPECIAL PROGRAM RESPONSIBILITY, 
WILL BE HAPPY TO HELP YOU IN ANY WAY WHICH MIGHT CONTRIBUTE 
TOWARD MAKING THESE FOUR DAYS WITH US OF PRACTICAL BENEFIT 
TO YOU. 

Sincerely, 




Howard R. Neville 

Director for Continuing Education 



CMC 
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FOREWORD 



A FEW YEARS AGO OUR WORLD MOVED SO SEDATELY THAT "tRENDS" ADEQUATELY 
DESCRIBED THE CONTINUING CHANGES WHICH WERE THEN NOT SO BREATHTAKING 
IN THEIR SPEED AND IN THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR US AND FOR OUR POSTERITY. 

During these times we hear about "explosions” - technological ex- 

PLOSIONS, POPULATION EXPLOSIONS^ NATIONALISTIC EXPLOSIONS^ ThE 
ROLES OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ON THE STAGE OF THE WORLD MUST 
NOW BE CARRIED FORWARD AMID THE SOMETIMES SINISTER LIGHTEN I NGS AND 
THUNDERS OF THESE "EXPLOSIONS.” 

This development invests all educational programs with tremendous 

IMPORTANCE AND PLACES UPON THE SHOULDERS OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
educators unusually heavy RESPONSIBILITIES FOR BROAD UNDERSTANDINGS, 
KEEN INSIGHTS, AND FOR LEADERSHIP IN PROGRAM PLANNING AND EXECUTION. 

Our Seminar program is idea-centered because we believe that the 

IDEAS OF MEN ARE PARAMOUNT IN OUR CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION. 

The entire program - addresses, panels, study-discussion groups, 

RESOURCE clinics, INFORMAL CONVERSATIONS - IS DESIGNED TO FUNCTION 
AS A SOURCE OF IDEAS; AND TO PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHALLENGING, 
WEIGHING AND APPLYING THESE IDEAS TO ACTUAL SITUATIONS AND PROBLEMS. 

Again, a number of representatives of Cooperative Extension 
Services in several states will be participating in the Seminar, 

SIDE BY SIDE WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

"general extension." This should prove to be a mutually stim- 
ulating AND INFORMATIVE EXPERIENCE. ThE GOALS AND THE CONTENT 
OF OUR PROGRAMS OF ADULT EDUCATION ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL MACHINERY. 



Cordially, 




Robert C. Sharer, Chairman 
Seminar Planning Committee 

BM 
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FORMAT AND FUNCTIONS OF THE STUDY -DISCUSS I ON GROUPS 




This statement is intended to provide helpful suggestions for the 

PARTICIPANTS AMD LEADERS OF THE STUDY-D I SC'JSS 1 ON GROUPS, WHICH ARE 
REGARDED AS A MAJOR ACTIVITY OF THE SEMINAR. 



1. Four study-discussion groups will meet from time to time 
DURING the Seminar, each under the guidance of two discussion leaders. 

2 . Each participant will be assigned to one of the four groups 

AFTER A COMMITTEE HAS REVIEWED AVAILABLE INFORMATION ABOUT HIS IN- 
STITUTION, HIS RESPONSIBILITIES, AND REASONS FOR ATTENDING THE SEMINAR. 

3. A TEAM OF TWO DISCUSSION LEADERS WILL WORK WITH EACH STUDY- 
DISCUSSION GROUP. The two leaders will choose the methods and tech- 
niques WHICH THEY JUDGE TO BE MOST DESIRABLE OR EFFECTIVE IN THEIR 
group, and WILL ARRANGE FOR SHARING OF GROUP RESPONSIBILITIES BETWEEN 
THEMSELVES. 

4 . The Seminar has been described as being an "idea-centered- 
WORKSHOP." Four channels are provided for the flow and interchange 
OF ideas. These channels are; the lectures and panel presf.ntations; 

THE study-discussion GROUPS; THE WORKING PAPERS AND REFERENCE MATERIALS; 
CONSULTATIONS WITH SEMINAR STAFF MEMBERS AND WITH M.S.U. FACULTY MEMBERS. 

5. Participants have been invited to bring problems and/or their 

PLANNED PROGRAMS FOR CONSIDERATION AND EVALUATION. OnE OF THE CHALLENGES 
WHICH PACES THE DISCUSSION LEADERS IS THE TASK OF RELATING THESE INDI- 
VIDUAL ITEMS TO THE MAINSTREAM OF IDEAS WHICH IS THE CHIEF CONCERN OF 

THE Seminar. 

6. Many of these special problems and issues can be handled quite 

satisfactorily by ARRANGED CONFERENCES WITH SEMINAR STAFF PERSONS. 

Participants also should be encouraged to seek assistance from Conference 
Coordinator, Clayton Wells, in arranging for consultations with MSU 
faculty members during the MSU Resource CwInics. 



7. The v^'oRKiNG Papers consist of selected excerpts from prc*^ess!okal 
writings and are designed to provide information and stimulation for 
DISCUSSION ;n the study-discussion groups. These materials are arranged 

IN SECTIONS WHICH CORRESPOND WITH THE "CURRICULUM" OF THE SEMINAR PAR- 
TICIPANTS ARE URGED TO READ THESE MATERIALS AS PREPARATION FOR THE GROUP 
DISCUSSIONS. 



8, Perhaps the most difficult task of the discussion leaders is that 
OF guiding the discussion in such a MANNER AS TO PROVIDE FOR FREE DIS- 
CUSSION WITH OPPORTUNITY FOR DISSENT AND STILL MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO 
ATTAIN SOME TANGIBLE, PRACTICAL RESULTS. ALTHOUGH SOME DISCUSSION OF 
"what- I -do" is TO BE EXPECTED AND IS PROBABLY GOOD (iN SMALL DOSES ), CARE 
SHOULD BE GIVEN TO AVOID TURNING THE SEMINAR GROUPS INTO EXTENDED "ByUNSKy" 

sessions ("By us in Sheboygan, we do thus and so.").* It is hoped that 

THE leaders will ENCOURAGE UNITY AND SPECIFICITY IN THE GROUP DISCUSSIONS, 
AND DISCOURAGE TIME-WASTING EXCURSIONS INTO DISd'CSlONS OF MINOR PROBLEMS 
OR PETTY ISSUES. 



9. The Conference Library in the Kellogg Center 

GROUP LEADERS AND PARTICIPANTS IN LOCATING DESIRED 
WILL BE A SPECIAL SHELF OF PUBLICATIONS WHICH HAVE 



IS PREPARED TO ASSIST 
REFERENCES. ON DISPLAY 
BEEN SELECTED '’OR THIS 



Seminar. 
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SELECTED READINGS 



THE 



CHANGING UNIVERSITY 



I N A 



CHANGING WORLD — 



EDUCATING FOR TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 



Major changes in society and their effects upon 
THE values, needs, ROLES AND LIVES OF ADULTS. 



Societal and educational responsibilities of the 

MODERN UNIVERSITY TO ADULTS, TO THE NATION, TO 
THE WORLD. 



Leadership concepts, tasks and roles required in 
programm;mg university adult education. 



It is a basic assumption of democracy that there is a coincidence 

OF THE GOOD OF THE INDIVIDUAL WITH THE GOOD OF SOCIETY, THAT THE 
PURSUIT OF THE GOOD OF THE INDIVIDUAL WILL IN SOME WAY CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE V4UALITY, STABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF THE SOCIETY. |T IS NOW 
OUR TASK TO JUSTIFY THAT FAITH AND BY SERVING THE HIGH PRINCIPLES 
OF A FREE SOCIETY BUILD A FUTURE WHOSE COURSE IS DETERMINED BY 
THOSE WHO ARE TRUE LOVERS OF FREEDOM AND FOR WHOM THE WORTH AND 
DIGNITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL IS THE PROPER FOUNDATION OF SOCIAL 
POLICY AND SOCIAL ACTION. 

... : joT refuse TO BELIEVE THAT THE HISTORIC POSSIBILITIES OF OUR 
CULTURE HAVE ALL BEEN LAID BEFORE US. WE MUST REFUSE TO BELIEVE 
THAT THE FUTURE IS CLOSED. WE MUST REFUSE TO BELIEVE, AS THE 

Marxists insist, that the course of history is determined and 

THAT THE DECLINE OF OUR CULTURE IS INEVITABLE. By THE UUALITY 
OF OUR EDUCATIONAL EFFORT AND BY THE FORCE OF OUR COMMITMENT AND 
OUR DETERMINATION WE MUST JUSTIFY A NEW CONFIDENCE IN OUR POWER 
TO AFFECT THE FUTURE. 

V/E must CULTIVATE IN OUR PEOPLE SUCH A SENSE OF HIGH VOCATION 
AND HIGH PURPOSE, AND SO ADEvjUATELY E JU I P THEM WITH KNOWLEDGE, 

GOOD WILL, AND COURAGE THAT THEY WILL NOT BE FRUSTRATED OR DAUNTED 
BY THE MONUMENTAL TASKS THAT LIE BEFORE US. WHETHER WE LIKE IT 
OR NOT, OUR ENEMY IS DEADLY SERIOUS; HIS POWER IS IMMENSE, AND HE 
IS PLAYING FOR KEEPS. NOTHING LESS WILL DO FOR US NOW THAN A NEW 
INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND SPIRITUAL VITALITY THAT WILL OVERWHELM 
THE DEMONIC FORCES OF REGIMENTATION THAT ARE ARRAYED AGAINST US 
AND ESTABLISH THE AUTONOMY OF FREEDOM OVER THE OTHERWISE MEANING- 
LESS AND DESTRUCTIVE COURSE OF HUMAN HISTORY. ABOVE ALL ELSE, 

OUR COMMITMENT TO THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS FREEDOM MUST PREVAIL. 

For those who have known the meaning of freedom, life on any 

OTHER TERMS WOULD NOT BE WORTH THE LIVING. 



Sterling M. McMurrin 

Education for Freedom in a Free Society 

Address in Washington, O.C., March 22. 



The: university is never quite emancipated from the past^ nor ever 

QUITE ACCOMMODATED TO THE FUTURE. !t CANNOT AND SHOULD NOT BE. It 
DARES TO DISCOVER THE ELUSIVE SYMBIOSIS AMONG THE GENESIS OF ISSUE (oR 
THE HERITAGE OF HUMAN STRUGGLE), THE SENSE OF PRESENT IMPACT (oR ITS 
MEANING TO THE HUMAN CONDITION), AND THE FUTURE CONSIDERATIONS BY WHICH 
TO RESOLVE IT (OR FORWARD EXPLORATIONS INTO MATTERS OF VALUE). ThE ARMS 
OF THE Un'VERSITY EMBRACE THEM ALL, REPUDIATING NONE, AND NURTURING THE 
STRUGGLE FOR A BALANCE AMONG THEM WHICH IS NEVER QUITE ACHIEVED. {F 
THE QUEST IS LESS THAN THIS, WE HAVE AN AGENCY OF THE WORLD BUT NOT A 

UNIVERSITY. Accordingly, each university becomes an accretion of JOO 

YEARS OF UNIVERSITY TRADITION; AN ACCRETION SO VAST AND AT TIMES SO 
PONDEROUS THAT IT STIRS US IN UNCERTAINTY, BLURS THE IMAGES WE HAVE 
BOTH OF OURSELVES AS SCHOLARS AND OF OUR WORKPLACES AS UNIVERSITIES, 
CONTRIBUTES TO OUR NOT UNCOMMON FAILURE TO AGREE ABOUT SUCH TERMS AS 
THE INTEGRITY OF THE UNIVERSITY, AND MAY LIMIT OUR COMFORT TO THE 
COMPANY OF THOSE WHO ARE LIKE US — BE THEY PROFESSORS, THE PEERS 
OF OUR DISCIPLINES, STUDENTS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, OR SOME OTHER 
SUB-CULTURE OF SPECIAL RESOLVE IN THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY. 

-- Paul A. Miller 



Adult Education is now the only hope. It is no longer a question of 

THE LIBERATING USE OF OUR INCREASING LEISURE, OR OF THE GRADUAL GROWTH OF 
WISDOM AND PRUDENCE. MAN NOW HAS TECHNOLOGY OF SUCH POWER THAT HE WILL 
EXTERMINATE HIMSELF IF HE DOES NOT USE IT WISELY. EvEN IF OUR SYSTEM OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION WERE PRODUCING GRADUATES ABLE TO DEAL RATIONALLY WITH 
IMPORTANT ISSUES, WE WOULD NOT HAVE TIME TO WAIT FOR THEM TO REACH POSI- 
TIONS FROM WHICH THEIR VIEWS WOULD BE INFLUENTIAL. ThE PRESENT GENERATION 
WILL MAKE THE FATEFUL DECISIONS. ONLY LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION ON A SCALE 
AND OF A QUALITY NOT YET ATTAINED CAN KEEP THEIR DECISIONS FROM BEING FATAL. 

— Robert M. Hutchins 



The organized societies into which human beings are born have a 

MANNER OF EXISTENCE V/H I CH IS NOT GRANTED TO HUMAN BEINGS THEMSELVES. 

Within their structures men live and die; the societies endure. The 

ENDURING THING, WHICH IS THE SOCIETY, IS NOTHING APART FROM THE INDIVID- 
UALS OUT OF WHOSE OUST ITS LIFE IS FORMED. |T NEVERTHELESS RETAINS ITS 
IDENTITY AS THE SAME SOCIETY, THOUGH ALL THE INDIVIDUALS WHO COMPOSE IT 

HAVE CHANGED. ThE UNIVERSITY IS SUCH A STRUCTURE, THE SIEVE OF 

GENERA. «ONS THROUGH WHICH WE, PROUD DUST, ARE STRAINED. A UNIVERSITY 

IS, IN A FREE SOCIETY, THE LEAST ISOLATED OF ALL CIVILIZED COMMUNITIES. 

Nations may consider themselves apart; universities never can. He who 

REGARDS THE UNIVERSITY AS AN ISLAND, HE WHO LETS IT BECOME ONE, IS 
TREASONABLE TO IT. HE WHO PROVINCIALIZES ITS COMMUNITY, DIMINISHES IT, 

AND DIMINISHES HIMSELF WITHIN IT.- THEREFORE, PROUD OUST, IF YOU 

WOULD MAKE A UNIVERSITY, CONCEIVE IT TO BE NO LESS THAN IT IS, FOR IT 
IS INEVITABLY MORE THAN YOU ARE, SINGLY OR IK AGGREGATE. LeT NO AD- 
MINISTRATOR PRESUME HIMSELF TO DIRECT A WORLD, WHO DIRECTS ONLY A COLONY; 
LET NO SCHOLAR PROFESS TO HAVE THE TRUTH, WHO HAS ON-Y HIS LIMITED VISION 
OF it; let no teacher claim to form a man WHO IS CAPABLE ONLY OF FORMING 
A TEMPERAMENT. 

— John F. A. Taylor 
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"If we are to make progress, we must not repeat history but 

MAKE NEW HISTORY. WE MUST ADD TO THE INHERITANCE LEFT BY OUR 
ANCESTORS. IF WE MAY MAKE NEW DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN THE 
PHENOMENAL WORLD, MUST WE DECLARE OUR BANKRUPTCY IN THE SPIRITUAL 
DOMAIN? Is IT IMPOSSIBLE TO MULTIPLY THE EXCEPTIONS SO AS TO MAKE 
THEM THE RULE? MuST MAN ALWAYS BE BRUTE FIRST AND MAN AFTER, IF AT 
ALL?" 



— Mahatma Ghanoi 



"The DOGMAS of the quiet past are INADEQUATE TO THE STORMY 
PRESENT. The OCCASION IS PILED HIGH WITH DIFFICULTY AND WL MUST 
RISE WITH THE OCCASION. AS OUR CASE IS NOW, WE MUST THINK ANEW AND 

ACT ANEW— —Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. We will be 

REMEMBERED IN SPITE OF OURSELVES. NO PERSONAL SIGNIFICANCE OR IN- 
SIGNIFICANCE CAN SPARE ONE OR ANOTHER OF US.-— WE HOLD THE POWER 
AND BEAR THE RESPONSIBILITY. WE SHALL NOBLY SAVE OR MEANLY LOSE THE 
LAST BEST HOPE OF EARTH." 

— Abraham Lincoln 

Addressing Congress (| 862 ) 

"We should very greatly enlarge our thinking about education. 

We should be painting a vastly greater mural on a vastly more 
spacious wall. We propose that our people accept the universal 
task of fostering individual development within a framework of 

MORAL AND RATIONAL VALUES.... 

If we accept this concern for individual fulfillment as an 

AUTHENTIC NATIONAL PRE -OCCUPAT I ON, THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WILL 
THEN BE AT THE HEART OF A NATIONAL ENDEAVOUR. THEY WILL BE COM- 
MITTED TO FURTHERING A NATIONAL OBJECTIVE AND NOT— AS THEY NOW 
OFTEN FIND THEMSELVES--SWI MM I NG UPSTREAM AGAINST THE INTERESTS 
OF A PUBLIC THAT THINKS EVERYTHING ELSE IS MORE URGENT. 

Much will depend on the individual's attitude toward learning 

AND TOWARD HIS OWN GROWTH. THIS DEFINES THE TASK OF THE SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. ABOVE ALL, THEY MUST EQUIP HIM FOR A NEVER-ENDING 
PROCESS OF learning; they MUST GIRO HIS MIND AND SPIRIT FOR THE 
CONSTANT RESHAPING AND RE-EXAMINATION OF HIMSELF." 

— John Gardiner 

President, Carnegie Foundation 



"The main part of intellectual education is not the acquisition 

OF FACTS, BUT LEARNING HOW TO MAKE FACTS LIVE. YOUR EDUCATION BEGINS 

WHEN WHAT IS CALLED YOUR EDUCATION IS OVER NO MAN HAS EARNED THE 

RIGHT TO INTELLECTUAL AMBITION UNTIL HE HAS LEARNED TO LAV HIS COURSE 
BY A STAR WHICH HE HAS NEVER SEEN, TO DIG BY THE DIVINING-ROD FOR 
SPRINGS WHICH HE MAY NEVER REACH. FOR I SAY TO YOU IN ALL SADNESS 
OF CONVICTION, THAT TO THINK GREAT THOUGHTS, YOU MUST BE HEROES AS 
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WELL AS idealists. ThUS ONLY CAN YOU GAIN THE SECRET ISOLATED 
JOY OF THE THINKER, WHO KNOWS THAT, A HUNDRED YEARS AFTER HE IS 
DEAD AND FORGOTTEN, MEN WHO NEVER HEARD OF HIM WILL BE MOVING 
TO THE MEASURE OF HIS THOUGHTS." 



— Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. (i 84 I -193^) 



"The free man willing to pay and struggle and die for the freedom 

OF HIMSELF AND OTHERS. 

Knowing how far to subject himself to discipline and obedience 

FOR THE SAKE OF AN ORDERED SOCIETY FREE FROM TYRANTS, EXPLOITERS 
AND LEGALIZED FRAUDS — 

T-IIS FREE MAN IS A RARE BIRD AND WHEN YOU MEET HIM TAKE A GOOD 
LOOK AT HIM AND TRY TO FIGURE HIM OUT BECAUSE SOME DAY WHEN THE 

United States of the Earth gets going and runs smooth and pretty 

THERE WILL BE MORE OF KIM THAN WE HAVE NOW." 

— Carl Sandburg 
"The People, Yes" 



"We must learn to honor excellence, even TO DEMAND IT, IN EVERY 
SOCIALLY ACCEPTED HUMAN ACTIVITY, AND TO SCORN SHODDINESS, HOWEVER 
EXALTED THE ACT I V I TY. . . .ThE SOCIETY THAT SCORNS EXCELLENCE IN PLUMB- 
ING BECAUSE PLUMBING IS A HUMBLE ACTIVITY AND TOLERATES SHODDINESS 
IN PHILOSOPHY BECAUSE PHILOSOPHY IS AN EXALTED ACTIVITY, WILL HAVE 
NEITHER GOOD PLUMBING NOR GOOD PHILOSOPHY. NEITHER ITS PIPES NOR ITS 
THEORIES WILL HOLD WATER." 



— John W. Gardner 

President, Carnegie Foundation 



"A Redefinition of Education" 

When we look realistically at today's world and become aware of what 

THE ACTUAL PROBLEMS OF LEARNING ARE, OUR CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION CHANGES 
RADICALLY. ALTHOUGH THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM REMAINS BASICALLY UNCHANGED, 

WE ARE NO LONGER DEALING PRIMARILY WITH THE VERTICAL TRANSMISSION OF 
THE TRIED AND TRUE BY THE OLD, MATURE, AND EXPERIENCED TEACHER TO THE 
YOUNG, IMMATURE, AND INEXPERIENCED PUPIL IN THE CLASSROOM. 

This was the system of education developed in a stable, slowly 

CHANGING CULTURE. By ITSELF, VERTICAL TRANSMISSION OF KNOWLEDGE NO 
LONGER ADEQUATELY SERVES THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN A WORLD OF RAPID 
CHANGE. 

What is needed and what we are already moving toward is the inclusion 

OF ANOTHER WHOLE DIMENSION OF LEARNING: THE LATERAL TRANSMISSION, TO 

EVERY SENTIENT MEMBER OF SOCIETY, OF WHAT HAS JUST BEEN DISCOVERED, 
INVENTED, CREATED, MANUFACTURED, OR MARKETED. 
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This need for lateral transmission exists no less in the classroom 

AND laboratory THAN IT DOES ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE WITH ITS WORKING FORCE 
OF EXPERIENCED AND RAW WORKMEN. ThE MAN WHO TEACHES ANOTHER INDIVIDUAL 
THE NEW MATHEMATICS OR THE USE OF A NEWLY INVENTED TOOL IS NOT SHARING 
KNOWLEDGE HE ACQUIRED YEARS AGO* HE LEARNED WHAT WAS NEW YESTERDAY^ 

AND HIS PUPIL MUST LEARN IT TODAY. 

The whole teach ing-ano-learning continuum^ once tied in an orderly 

AND PRODUCTIVE WAY TO THE PASSING OF GENERATIONS AND THE GROWTH OF THE 
CHILD INTO A MAN^ HAS EXPLODED IN OUR FACES. YET EVEN AS WE TRY TO 
CATCH HOLD OF AND PATCH UP THE PIECES, WE FAIL TO RECOGNIZE WHAT HAS 
HAPPENED. 

We have moved into a period in which the break with the past PROVIDES 

AN OPPDRTUNITY FOR CREATING A NEW FRAMEWORK FOR ACTIVITY IN ALMOST EVERY 
FIELD— BUT IN EACH FIELD fHE FACT THAT THERE HAS BEEN A BREAK MUST BE RE- 
DISCOVERED. In education there has been up to now ho real recognition of 

THE EXTENT TO WHICH OUR PRESENT SYSTEM IS OUTMODED.— 

But in the midst of the incessant discussion and the search for 

SCAPEGOATS TO TAKE THE BLAME FOR WHAT EVERYONE ADMITS IS A PARLOUS STATE, 
EXTRAORDINARILY LITTLE ATTENTION |S BEING PAID TO BASIC ISSUES. EVERY- 
ONE SIMPLY WANTS MORE OF WHAT WE ALREADY HAVE; MORE CHILDREN IN MORE 
SCHOOLS FOR MORE HOURS STUDYING MDRE OF SOMETHING.— 

But MOST important, the pattern itself is hardly questioned, for 

WE THINK WE KNOW WHAT EDUCATION IS AND WHAT A GOOD EDUCATION OUGHT TO 

BE. However deficient we may be as a people, as taxpayers, or as 

EDUCATORS, WE MAY BE ACTUALIZING OUR IDEALS. 

An OCCASIONAL ICONOCLAST CAN ASK: "WOULDn't I T BE FINE I F WE COULD 

SCRAP OUR WHOLE SCHOOL SYSTEM AND START ANEW?" BuT HE GETS NO HEARING 
BECAUSE EVERYONE KNOWS THAT WHAT HE IS SAYING IS NONSENSE. WISHFUL DREAMS 
OF STARTING ANEW ARE OBVIOUSLY IMPRACTICAL, BUT THIS DOES NOT MEAN THAT 
SOMEONE SHOULD NOT ASK THESE CRUCIAL QUESTIONS: 

Is OUR PRESENT HISTORIC IDEA OF EDUCATION SUITABLE FOR PEOPLE IN THE 
MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY, WHO HAVE A LIFE EXPECTANCY OF 7^ YEARS, AND WHO 
LIVE IN A WORLD OF AUTOMATION AND GLOBAL COMMUNICATION, READY TO BEGIN 
SPACE EXPLORATION AND AWARE OF THE POSSIBILITY OF BRINGING ABOUT THE 
SUICIDE OF THE .NT I RE HUMAN SPECIES? 

Is IT NOT POSSIBLE THAT THE PROBLEM OF THE EDUCAf.ONAL SYSTEM'S 
OBSOLESCENCE GOES BEYOND SUCH ISSUES AS METHODS OF TEACHING READING OR 
PHYSICS, OR THE MOST DESIRABLE AGE FOR LEAVING SCHOOL, OR THE PAYMENT 
OF TEACHERS, OR THE LENGTH OF SUMMER HOLIDAYS, OR THE NUMBER OF YEARS 
BEST DEVOTED TO COLLEGE? 

Is NOT THE BREAK BETWEEN PAST AND PRESENT — AND SO THE WHOLE PROBLEM 
OF OUTDATING IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM— RELATED TO A CHANGE IN THE RATE 
OF CHANGE? FOR CHANGE HAS BECOME SO RAPID THAT ADJUSTMENT CANNOT BE LEFT 
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TO THE NEXT GENERATION. AOOLTS MUST — NOT ONCE> BUT CONT I NUALLY— TAKE IN^ 
ADJUST TO^ USE, AND HAKE INNOVATIONS IN A STEADY STREAM OF DISCOVERY AND 
NEW CONDITIONS. 

Is IT NOT POSSIBLE THAT AN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM THAT WAS DESIGNED TO 
TEACH WHAT WAS KNOWN TO LITTLE CHILDREN AND TO A SELECTED FEW YOUNG HEN 
MAY NOT FIT A WORLD IN WHICH ThE MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS IN EVERYONE’S 
LIFE ARC THOSE THINGS THAT ARE NOT, YET, BUT SOON WILL BE, KNOWN? 

Is IT NOT EQUALLY POSSIBLE THAT OUR PRESENT OtFlNITION OF A PUPll OR 
A STUDENT IS OUT OF DATE WHEN WE DEFINE THE LEARNER AS A CHILD (OR AT BEST 
AN IMMATURE PERSON ) WHO IS ENTITLED TO MORAL PROTECTION AND SUBSISTENCE IN 
A DEPENDENCY POSITION AND WHO IS DENIED THE MORAL AUTONOMY THAT IS AC- 
CORDED TO AN ADULT? 

To THE MULTIPLE FUNCTIONS OF AN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, WHICH, IN A 
SLOWLY CHANGING SOCIETY, WERE VARIOUSLY PERFORMED, WE HAVE ADDED SLOWLY 
AND RELUCTANTLY A QUITE NEW FUNCTION! EDUCATION FOR RAPID AND SELF- 
CONSCIOUS ADAPTATION TO A CHANGING WORLD. 



That we have as yet failed to recognize the new character of change 
IS apparent in a thousand ways. Despite the fact that a subject taught 

TO COLLEGE FRESHMEN MAY HAVE ALTERED BASICALLY BY THE TIME THE SAME STU- 
DENTS ARE SENIORS, IT IS STILL SAID THAT COLLEGES ARE ABLE TO GIVE STUDENTS 
"a good education" — FINISHED, WRAPPED, SEALED WITH A DEGREE. 

Upon getting a bachelor’s degree, a student can decide to "go on" 

TO A HIGHER DEGREE BECAUSE HE HAS NOT AS YET "COMPLETED*' HIS EDUCATION, 

THAT IS, THE LUMP OF THE KNOWN WHICH HE HAS DECIDED TO BITE OFF. BUT 
A STUDENT WHO HAS ONCE LET A YEAR GO BY AFTER HE IS "oUT OF SCHOOL*' DOES 
NOT "go on" BUT RATHER "gOES BACK*' TO SCHOOL. 

And as we treat education as the right of a minor who has not yet com- 
pleted HIGH school, just SO WE EQUATE MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD WITH GETTING 
A diploma; both indicate that one's education is "finished." 

Consistent with our conception of what a student is, our educational 
institutions are places where we keep "children" for a shorter or longer 
PERIOD. The length of time depends in part on their intelligence and 
motivation and !k part on their parents' incomes and the immediately re- 
cognized NATIONAL NEEDS FOR PARTICULAR SKILLS OR TYPES OF TRAINING. 

Once they have left, we regard them as in some sense finished, 
neither capable of nor in need of further "education," for we still 

BELIEVE THAT EDUCATION SHOULD COME ALL IN ONE PIECE, OR RATHER, IN A 
SERIES OF CONNECTED PIECES, EACH PRESENTED AS A WHOLE AT THE ELEMENTARY, 
SECONDARY, AND THE COLLEGE LEVEL. ALL OTHER BEHAVIORS ARC ABERRANT. 

So WE SPEAK OF " I NTERRUPTEd" EDUCAT I ON— THAT IS, EDUCATION WHICH 
HAS BEEN BROKEN INTO BY SICKNESS, DELINQUENCY, OR MILITARY SERVICE — AND 
WE ATTEMPT TO FIND MEANS OF REPAIRING THIS INTERRUPTION. INDEED, THE 



WHOLE Gi BILL> WHICH IN A HAGNIFICENT WAY GAVE MILLIONS OF YOUNG HEN 
A CHANCE FOR A DIFFERENT KIND OF EDUCATION THAN THEY WOULD OTHERWiSE 
HAVE GOTTEN^ WAS CONCEIVED OF PRIMARILY AS A MEANS OF COMPENSATING YOUNG 
MEN FOR AN UNSOUGHT BUT UNAVOIDABLE INTERRUPTION. 

Thus we avoid facing the most vivid truth of the new age: No one 

WILL LIVE ALL HIS LIFE IN THE WORLD INTO WHICH HE WAS BORN, AND NO ONE 
WILL DIE IN THE WORLD IN WHICH HE WORKED IN HIS MATURITY. 



For those who work on the growing edge of science^ technology^ or the 

ARTS, CONTEMPORARY LIFE CHANGES AT EVEN SHORTER INTERVALS. OFTEN, ONLY A 
FEW MONTHS MAY ELAPSE BEFORE SOMETHING WHICH PREVIOUSLY WAS EASILY TAKEN 
FOR GRANTED MUST BE UNLEARNED OR TRANSFORMED TO FIT THE NEW STATE OF 
KNOWLEDGE OR PRA^'ICE. 

In today’s WORLD, NO ONE CAN "COMPLETE AN EDUCATION* ThE STUDENTS WE 
NEED ARE NOT JUST CHILDREN WHO ARE LEARNING TO READ AND WRITE, PLUS OLDER 
STUDENTS, CONCEIVED OF AS MINORS, WHO ARE EITHER "GOING On" WITH OR "GOING 

back" to specialized education. Rather, we need children and adolescents 
AND young and MATURE AND "SENIOR" ADULTS, EACH OF WHOM IS LEARNING AT THE 
APPROPRIATE PACE AND WITH ALL THE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF EXPERIENCE PECULIAR TO HIS OWN AGE. 

— Margaret Mead, NEA Journal 
October, 1959 



THE NEXT THIRTY YEARS IN THE COLLEGES 



— Christopher Jencks 



Universal college education has already become inevitable in 
America— ALTHOUGH it probably will not be accepted for another 

GENERATION. 

—In 1900 THE AVERAGE AMERICAN LEFT SCHOOL WHEN HE WAS TWELVE 
AND HAD FINISHED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

—By 1930 ms CHILDREN KNEW THAT THEY NEEDED TO STAY IN SCHOOL UNTIL 
THEY REACHED ABOUT FIFTEEN IF THEY WERE TO GET THE KINDS OF JOBS THEY 
WANTED. 

— In i960 FOUR YOUriG people out of five took A HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA, 

TWO OUT OF FIVE WERE ENROLLING IN COLLEGE, ONE IN FIVE WAS ACTUALLY 
EARNING A B.A., AND ONE IN TWENTY WAS GOING ON FOR A GRADUATE DEGREE 
AS WELL. The average age for STARTING WORK HAD RISEN TO EIGHTEEN. 

—By 1990 AUTOMATION WILL HAVE INSTALLED A HIGHER PROPORTION OF THE 
POPULATION IN WHITE-COLLAR JOBS, AND BUILT-IN UNEMPLOYMENT WILL PROB- 
ABLY ASSURE THAT ANYONE COMPETING FOR SUCH A JOB WILL NEED TO CLAIM 
SOME SORT OF COLLEGE EXPERIENCE. ThE AVERAGE AGE FOR STARTING WORK 
WILL ALMOST CERTAINLY HAVE RISEN TO TWENTY-ONE, AND PEOPLE SEEKING 
TOP PROFESSIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE JOBS WILL HAVE TO STAY IN GRADUATE 
SCHOOL WELL BEYOND THIS AGE 

The next thirty years, then, will probably bring about a society 

IN WHICH MOST OF OUR CHILDREN WILL ENROLL IN COLLEGE. AnO WITH WHAT 
RESULT? Will the colleges be organized so that young PEOPLE CAN BENEFIT 
FROM THE MORE LEISURELY PACE AT WHICH THEY WILL BE ALLOWED TO GROW UP? 

Will they encourage the students to try out new skills and new self- 

portraits WITHOUT SUFFERING SERIOUSLY FOR THEIR INEVITABLE MISCALCULATIONS 
ANO WILL THIS POLICY REALLY PRODUCE ALUMNI WHO ARE MORE EXPERIMENTAL ANO 
MORE IMAGINATIVE THAN THOSE PEOPLE WHO HAVE SPENT LATE ADOLESCENCE PUSH- 
ING PAPERS OR SHOVELING COAL? WILL THE COLLEGES REALLY OFFE>» YOUNG 
PEOPLE ANY UNDERSTANDING OF THE WORLD IN WHICH THEY THEMSELVES WILL LIVE, 
OR WILL THEY BE TAUGHT ONLY ABOUT THE WORLD OF THEIR PROFESSORS? 

Nevertheless, taken together and judged by traditional standards, 

America's college and university systems come closer to satisfying the 

DEMANDS OF THE YOUNG THAN ANY OTHER I KNOW: 

—For the one per cent of all freshmen who want serious scholarly or 

SCIENTIFIC TRAINING, THERE ARE UNIVERSITIES WITH FACILITIES AND IN- 
STRUCTORS AS GOOD AS ANY IN THE WORLD. 





-»For the perhaps 2 per cent who want a more general intellectual 

EDUCATION, there ARE BOTH UNIVERSITY COLLEGES AND LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGES 
WHICH OFFER A VAST CHOICE OF BOOKS, LECTURES, AND CLASSMATES, AND ONLY 
MILD PENALTIES FOR FAILING TO BECOME TECHNICALLY PROFICIENT IN A PARTIC- 
ULAR ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE. 

—For the approximately ^ per cent of all freshmen who want an intro- 
duction TO UPPER-MIDDLE-BROW CULTURE AND UPPER-MI DOLE-CLASS CONVIVIALITY, 
followed by technically distinguished graduate training, SUITABLE COM- 
BINATIONS OF FRATERNITY LIFE AND CLASSROOM DILIGENCE ARE AVAILABLE. 

—For the one freshman in about five who wants technical or semipro- 

FESSIONAL TRAINING, TERMINAL COLLEGES ARE AS PAINLESS, AS CHEAP, AND 
PROBABLY MORE EFFECTIVE THAN MOST EUROPEAN SCHEMES OF APPRENTICESHIP 
OR TECHNICAL INSTITUTES. 

—For the one in five who merely wants certification as an ambitious 

AND RESPECTABLE POTENTIAL EMPLOYEE, COLLEGE DIPLOMAS CAN PROVIDE 
SOCIAL SECURITY EVEN IN THE FACE OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

—Even for that half of the national freshman class which does not know 
what it wants and never takes a degree, college is often a valuable 

MORATORIUM FOR FINDING ONESELF OR ONE'S TALENTS. 

Yet while American higher education may satisfy an unprecedented pro- 
portion OF THE EXPLICIT DEMANDS MADE BY ITS CLIENTS, THE FACT IS THAT 
MOST YOUNG PEOPLE HAVE VERY LIMITED IDEAS OF WHAT THEY WANT, AND THEY 
NEED ABOVE ALL TO BE GIVEN SOME OASES FOR DECIDING. |N DEALING WITH 
SUCH UNEXPRESSED NEEDS OUR COLLEGES FAIL BADLY— AND IN DOING SO THEY 
FAIL OUR SOCIETY AS A WHOLE. FOR IF THE FUNCTION OF A COLLEGE IS TO 
HELP ITS PUPILS TO FORMULATE THE PROBLEMS THEY FACE, OR WILL SOON FACE, 
AND TO HELP THEM FORESEE THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE VARIOUS SOLUTIONS AMONG 
WHICH THEY MUST CHOOSE, THEN MOST AMERICAN UNOER-GRAOUATES ARE, AT MOST, 
HALF-EDUCATED. 

Unlike academic specialties, human problems do not fall into neat de- 
partmental CATEGORIES, AND MOST COLLEGE ALUMNI HAVE LITTLE BASIS WHAT- 
EVER FOR CHOOSING BETWEEN SUCH THINGS AS POLITICAL PARTIES, NEWLY 
PUBLISHED IDEAS, OR METHODS OF BRINGING UP THEIR CHILDREN. In MOST 
CASES THEY HAVE MERELY ACQUIRED THE COLLECTIVE WISDOM OF THEIR FELLOW- 
AMERICAN ADOLESCENTS, WHICH IS NOT SO SLIGHT AS SOME ADULTS THINK, BUT 
IS STILL A RATHER SLENDER REED TO LEAN ON. FeW HAVE BEEN BROUGHT TO 
SEE THE WORLD THROUGH THE TEACHERS* EYES, MUCH LESS THROUGH THE EYES 
OF ALL the PRECEDING GENERATIOMS WHICH, SINCE THE HEBREW PROPHETS, 

HAVE RECORDED THEIR WISDOM, THEIR VISIONS, AND THEiR WARNINGS. NOR 
HAVE MOST STUDENTS BEEN HELPED TO SEE THEIR PROBLEMS AS YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN OTHER NATIONS WOULD SEE THEMj THE WORLD OF THE FRENCHMAN, THE CHINESE, 
AND THE Zulu are all equally CLOSED TO THEM. So, FOR THAT MATTER, IS THE 
WORLD OF THE PAINTER AND THE PHYSICIST. 
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The failure of college students to gain a sense of the possibilities of 

LIFE— TO GO BEYOND THE HACKNEYED ALTERNATIVES PRESENTED BY OUR EVERYDAY 
CULTURE— IS NEVER PRECISELY RECORDED, EITHER BY OFFICIAL COLLEGE ACCREDIT- 
ATION REPORTS OR BY STATISTICAL STUDIES OF COLLEGE ALUMNI. ThE UNWRITTEN 
BOOKS BY POTENTIALLY GIFTED STUDENTS, FOR EXAMPLE— OR THE CL I CHt THINKING 
OF THOSE COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO STILL EQUATE "DEFICIT FINANCING" WITH 
COMMUNISM— ARE NEVER WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE WHEN WE ASSESS THE QUALITY 
OF OUR COLLEGES. 

Yet considering all the benefits which do come, occasionally, from higher 

EDUCATION, WE SHALL DECEIVE AND CHEAT OURSELVES BADLY I F WE DO NOT CONFRONT 
THE IMMENSE GAP BETWEEN THE POSSIBLE AND THE ACTUAL IN COLLEGE EDUCATION 
TODAY. For if the quality of life is TO IMPROVE ANYTHING LIKE AS FAST IN 
THE SECOND HALF OF THIS CENTURY AS THE QUANTITY HAS GROWN IN THE MRST 
HALF, OUR COLLEGES WILL HAVE TO BECOME ENTHUSIASTIC PROMOTERS 0 » NEW 
WAYS OF THOUGHT AND NEW STYLES OF LIFE. 

In THIS LIGHT THE MOST DAMNING SINGLE FACT ABOUT HIGHER EDUCATION TODAY 
IS THAT AMONG NEARLY 2,^00 ACCREDITED AND UNACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS THERE 
SEEM TO BE FEWER THAN HALF-A-DOZEN RADICAL EXPERIMENTS DEDICATED Ti TESTING 
NEW CONCEPTIONS OF WHAT COLLEGE LIFE, AND HENCE ADULT LIFE, ARE CAPABLE OF 

BECOMING. Unless not only the scholars and teachers and administrators 

WHO LAUNCH NEW VENTURES, BUT THE PARENTS AND PH I LANTHROP I STS WHO SUPPORT 
THEM, ALL SHOW MORE COURAGE AND IMAGINATION IN THE NEXT DECADE THAN THEY 
HAVE IN THE LAST, THE FRUITS OF UNIVERSAL HIGHER EDUCATION ARE LIKELY TO 
TASTE RATHER TINNY. 



Harper's Magazine 
October, 1 961 
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Excerpts 



Chapter Two: The University and Its Public Service Function 



What is a university? 

When I began this exploration, this question did not immediately 
occur to me. My job was to try to find out what the university was 
DOING IN continuing EDUCATION; NOT WHAT IT WAS. BUT AS I TALKED WITH 
UNIVERSITY PEOPLE, AND BEGAN TRYING TO SQUARE WHAT THEY SAID IT WAS 
WITH THE FUNCTIONS IT HAD ASSUMED (oR WAS ASSUMING), I REALIZED THAT 
THIS V/AS ANYTHING BUT AN IRRELEVANT QUESTION. 

V/EBSTER’S DICTIONARY DEFINES A UNIVERSITY AS "aN INSTITUTION OF 
LEARNING OF THE HIGHEST GRADE, HAVING A COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND 
A PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES, TOGETHER WITH SEVERAL PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS AND FACULTIES." 



A UNIVERSITY IS AN INSTITUTION WITH A LONG HISTORY IN WESTERN 

CIVILIZATION. Samuel Eliot Mori son notes that in the middle ages 

A UNIVERSITY MEANT "aN INSTITUTION OF LEARNING RECOGNIZED AS SUCH 
BY THE POPE OR KING, WHERE TEACHERS OR STUDENTS OR BOTH WERE UNITED 
IN GUILDS ENJOYING A CERTAIN PRIVILEGE OR AUTONOMY, WHERE SOME 

’superior’ study, such as Law, Medicine, or Theology, was taught 

IN ADDITION TO THE SEVEN ARTS AND PHILOSOPHY, WHERE A DEFINITE 
CURRICULUM WAS MARKED OUT FOR EACH SUBJECT, AND WHERE, AT STATED 
PERIODS, THE STUDENTS WERE EXAMINED AND GRANTED DEGREES." 



The UNIVERSITY IS AN OLD INSTITUTION, WITH A TRADITION WHICH 
OATES BACK AT LEAST 600 YEARS PRIOR TO THE FOUNDING OF THIS COUNTRY. 

Reading its history, one gets the impression that from the first it 

WAS AN EMBATTLED INSTITUTION, ORIGINATING IN A NEED ON THE PART OF 
SEASONED SCHOLARS AND THEIR STUDENTS TO INCORPORATE FOR "MUTUAL 
PROTECTION ... FROM THE EXTORTION OF THE TOWNSMEN AND THE OTHER 
ANNOYANCES." 
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Thus, a tradition was born that a university is a community 
OF scholars: "those who teach, and those who learn, and the work 

THEY DO." In every SOCIETY IN WHICH IT EXISTS IT IS A CENTER OF IN- 
TELLECTUAL ACTIVITY. Its major purposes have for CENTURIES BEEN THE 
PURSUIT OF TRUTH AND THE DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE. AnD WHATEVER 
VIEW ONE MAY TAKE ABOUT THE PRESENT ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY, THE 
"community of scholars" IDEA IS THE BASIC CONCEPT. THE PURSUIT OF 
TRUTH, AND THE DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE: THESE ARE STILL ITS 

CENTRAL GOALS. 

"The men and women who ... make up a company of scholars," 

WRITES Jacob Bronowski, "which has been more lasting than any state ... 

DO NOT MAKE ANY WILD CLAIMS, THEY DO NOT CHEAT, THEY DO NOT TPY TO 
PERSUADE AT ANY COST, THEY APPEAL NEITHER TO PREJUDICE NOR AUTHO#?»TY, 

THEY ARE OFTEN FRANK ABOUT THEIR IGNORANCE, THEIR DISPUTES ARE FAIRL^’ 
DECOROUS, THEY DO NOT CONFUSE WHAT IS BEING ARGUED WITH RACE, POLITICS, 
SEX, ON^ AGE, THEY LISTEN PATIENTLY TO THE YOUNG AND TO THE OLD WHO 
BOTH KNOW EVERYTHING. THESE ARE THE GENERAL VIRTUES OF SCHOLARSHIP." 

This community of scholars has never been a particularly peaceful 
PLACE. Conflict of ideas, inter-disciplinary quarrels, rows over 

WHETHER OR NOT RESEARCH IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN TEACHINGS, ETC., ARE 
FOREVER GOING ON. 

The SCHOLAR who is primarily interested IN RESEARCH IS INCLINED 
TO BE WILLING TO SUBORDINATE LIFE TO LEARNING: THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH 
AS AN END IN ITSELF. ThE SCHOLAR WHO IS PRIMARILY A TEACHER IS WILLING 
TO SUBORDINATE LEARNING TO LIFE. THE GOOD STUDENT RATHER THAN THE GOOD 
STUDY IS THE GOAL, AND HE IS WILLING TO SEE LEARNING EMPLOYED FOR A 
GREAT VARIETY OF INDIVIDUALLY DETERMINED ENDS, PROVIDED ITS ESSENTIAL 
INTEGRITY IS PRESERVED. BOTH ARE UNITED IN A RESPECT FOR, AND DEDICATION 
TO, THE PROMOTION OF INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINES — THE HABIT OF TRUTH, 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. 

Research and Teaching 



Down to the present day, this community of scholars, as it is 

EPITOMIZED IN MOST FACULTY BODIES, HAS FULuY RECOGNIZED AND ACCEPTED 
BUT TWO functions: RESEARCH AND TEACHING. IT WAS INEVITABLE, HOWEVER, 

THAT WHEN UNIVERSITIES BEGAN TO EMERGE IN AMERICA —AND PARTICULARLY 
WHEN PUBLICLY SUPPORTED UNIVERSITIES BEGAN TO EMERGE — THEY SHOULD 
BE ASKED TO DO SOMETHING IMMEDIATELY USEFUL . 

"People prefer that system (of higher education), wrote an farly 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, "wHlCH IS BEST ADAPTED TO 
THE EXIGENCIES OF LIFE, AND WHICH WILL BEST PREPARE MEN TO MASTER THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE TIMES IN WHICH THEY LIVE." AnD TO THIS TESTIMONIAL 
TO THE VALUE OF A UTILITARIAN CURRICULUM FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 

HE ADDED THIS SENTENCE: "^N RECOGNIZING THE PUBLIC OBLIGATION TO 

ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING AND RESEARCH 
THERE IS ALSO THE IMPLIED RIGHT OF THE CITIZENS WHO HAVE CONTRIBUTED 
TO THE SUPPORT OF SUCH INSTITUTIONS TO SHARE IN THEIR FRUITS." 
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Americans have never had any great understanding or or respect 

FOR WHAT MAY BE CALLED "LEARNING FOR LEARNING'S SAKE," ThEY HAVE 
WANTED THE IMMEDIATELY APPLICABLE BY-PRODUCTS OF THE SCHOLAR'S 
ETERNAL SEARCH FOR TRUTH. ThEY HAVE WANTED SOJ 5 E SERVICE FOR THEIR 
MONEY. And so around the turn of the CENTURY' PEOPLE BEGAN TO HEAR 
OF A THIRD FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY: PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Service: The University's New Function 



One of the first references to this new function appears in 
E. E. Slosson's, Great American Universities, which came out in 19IO. 
"The university of the future will be composed of men who have a genius 

FOR DISCOVERING TRUTH, MEN ADAPTED TO IMPARTING If TO OTHERS, AND ALSO 
MEN SUCCESSFUL IN SHOWING HOW IT MAY BE APPLIED TO THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 

And today, most university administrators and FACULJ’Y members 

WILL TELL YOU THAT THERE ARE THREE MAJOR FUNCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY: 
RESEARCH, TEACHING, AND SERVICE. THEY WILL TALK WITH ANIMATION AND 
CONVICTION ABOUT THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE FIRST TWO. BUT WHEN 
IT COMES TO DISCUSSING "seRVICE" THEY OFTEN TEND TO BE PERFUNCTORY, 
HESITANT, AND A LITTLE CONFUSED. 

The PLAIN TRUTH SEEMS TO BE THAT WHILE "pUBLiC SERVICE" HAS BEEN 
ACCEPTED BY THE UNIVERSITY AS A FUNCTION, IT HAS REALLY NEVER BEEN 
ASSIMILATED. ThIS IS REFLECTED IN MUCH OF THE WRITING ABOUT UNIVERSI- 
TIES. Men like Abraham Flexner and Thorstein Veblen were opposed to 
IT AS a totally UNWORTHY FUNCTION FOR A UNIVERSITY TO ASSUME. FLEXNER 
feared ITS ACCEPTANCE WOULD TURN THE UNIVERSITY INTO A "SERVICE STATION. 

Veblen dismissed extension teaching with the withering phrase "edifi- 
cation OF THE UNLEARNED." 

Others have taken the view that the modern university could not 

ISOLATE IT'^ILF FROM THE CULTURE. "ThE JUSTIFICATION FOR A UNIVERSITY," 

WRITE Alfred North Whitehead, "is that it preserves the connection 
between knowledge and the zest for life." 

Over a hundred years ago Cardinal Newman anticipated the modern 

DEMAND FOR SERVICE, WITH A CHALLENGE TO THE UNIVERSITY TO EXERCISE 
RESPONSIBILITY IN GIVING IT. "To SAY THAT THE UNIVERSITY HAS OBLI- 
GATIONS TO THE SOCIAL ORDER IS NOT TO SAY THAT IT MUST SATISFY ONLY 
THE DEMANDS WHICH SOCIETY CAN ARTICULATE, FOR A UNIVERSITY SHOULD 
MAKE SOCIETY AWARE OF WHAT SOCIETY OUGHT TO WANT AS WELL AS SATISFY 
THOSE WANTS IT READILY SAYS IT HAS." 

Ortega y Gasset has been even more vehement: "The university 

MUST INTERVENE, AS THE UNIVERSITY, IN CURRENT AFFAIRS, TREATING THE 
GREAT ISSUES OF THE DAY FROM ITS OWN POINT OF VIEW, CULTURAL, 
PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC..." 
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James B. Conant echoes this when he says: "The essential 

MOTIVATING FORCE BEHIND A UNIVERSITY'S WORK AND RESEARCH IN ALL 
TIMES AND PLACES WHEN UNIVERSITIES HAVE FLOURISHED^ HAS BEEN THE 
CONNECTION BETWEEN THE SCHOLAR'S ACTIVITIES AND THE BURNING QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY." 

v;hat is Service? 



'Vhat is service?" asks Frank Pinner, Director, Bureau of 
Social and Political Research, Michigan State University . "We could 
define it as making the required response to consumer DEMANDS. UNDER 
THIS definition WE WILL HAVE NO DIFFICULTY IN ASCERTAINING WHETHER OR 
NOT WE HAVE BEEN OF SERVICE: WE NEED ONLY COMPARE THE CONTENTS OF 

OUR DEMANDS AND OUR ACTIONS... THE PHYSICIAN IS EXPECTED TO RESTORE 
AND MAINTAIN OUR HEALTH, THE GARAGE MECHANIC TO KEEP OUR CAR IN 
RUNNING CONDITION." 

But these criteria, he argues, do not apply to the pursuit 

OF KNOWLEDGE. PEOPLE SELDOM CONSIDER NEW DISCOVERIES IN ANY AREA 

A SERVICE. Therefore an enterprise which sets out to be of "service" 
TO people cannot be involved in "creative innovation." Pinner points 

OUT THAT UNIVERSITIES TEND — IN THEIR EXTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES — TO 
OFFER ROUTINE ADVICE AND HELP TO PEOPLE, "OFTEN GIVING THEM WHAT WE 
(the faculty) consider worthless, and keeping for our private ENTER- 
TAINMENT WHAT WE CONSIDER WORTHWHILE." 

What Types of Services? 



"That the unsversity is obligated to serve the co^iMunity," 

SAID Arthur Kornhauser, professor of psychology, of Wayne State 
University in a recent address, "there can be no doubt. " But what 

COMMUNITY AND BY WHAT TYPES OF SERVICES? 

"The community may be conceived as strictly local, nation- 
wide OR WORLD-WlOEj IT MAY BE CONFINED TO PRESENT DAY YOUTH AND 
ADULTS NOW LOOKING TO THE UNIVERSITY FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, OR IT 
MAY INCLUDE ALL MANKIND, STRETCHING ENDLESSLY (wE MAY HOPe) INTO THE 
FUTURE. Even more variable are the views as to which SERVICES THE 
UNIVERSITY IS PROP|RLY TO SUPPLY. 

"The question confronts the typical university with a traumatic 
choice: whether to give the politically expedient answer or take a 

STAND ON FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE.... ThE TEMPTATION OF THE TIMES IS 
TO BE PUBLIC RELATIONS MINDED, OPPORTUNISTIC, CONFORMIST." 

What should be done? 

Both obviously dislike the term "service" when applied to 

EDUCATION. "I WOULD ARGUE," SAY KORNHAUSER, "tHAT THE UNIVERSITY'S 
PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY IS TO ADVANCE UNDERSTANDING, TO HELP PEOPLE 
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(intellectual elites, grass roots leaders, and people generally) to 

FIND ANSWERS TO LIFE'S DEEPER MEANINGS THROUGH INTELLECTUAL ANALYSIS 
AND PERSISTENT INDEPENDENT STUDY, AND TO GROW AND ENJOY THE QUEST 
ITSELF EVEN THOUGH THE ANSWERS REPET I T I OUSLY PROVE ONLY STEPS TO 
FURTHER QUESTIONS." 

Pinner, as we've seen, apparently dislikes the service idea 

BECAUSE HE FEELS IT IS "TALKING DOWn" TO PEOPLE, "GIVING THEM WHAT 

WE don't value." "Education," he suggests, "involves imparting 

TO GROUPS IN THE COMMUNITY A SENSE OF PARTICIPATION IN THE SEARCH 
FOR KNOWLEDGE, BY INTRODUCING THEM, AS BEST WE CAN, TO OUR REAL CON- 
CERN AS SCHOLARS," EVEN, HE ADDS, TO THE EXTENT OF INVITING "mEN AND 
WOMEN IN MANY WALKS OF LIFE TO ASSOCIATE THEMSELVES WITH US IN OUR 
RESEARCH." 

I HAVE QUOTED AT SOME LENGTH FROM SCHOLARS TO SHOW THAT, ALTHOUGH 
THE UNIVERSITY AS IT iS EPITOMIZED IN THE "COMMUNITY OF SCHOLARS" HAS 
NOT YET ASSIMILATED ITS "seRVICE" FUNCTION, IT IS GIVING IT MORE AND 
MORE ATTENTION. 

What Kornhauser, Pinner, and the older scholars — Ortega y 
Gasset, Newman, and Conant — all seem to be saying is this: while 

NO modern university can remain apart from the COMMUNITY, IT CAN 
SERVE IT SUCCESSFULLY ONLY IF THE "COMMUNITY OF SCHOLARS" IS ABLE 
TO MAINTAIN j_T£ OWN INTEGRITY, SERVE ON _IT£ OWN TERMS, MAINTAIN JJ£ 
OWN STANDARDS — "SHARE WITH ALL WHO CARE TO JOIN WITH US, OUR REAL 
CONCERNS AS SCHOLARS" — BUT BE SURE THEY ARE OUR CONCERNS.' INTERVENE 
IN CURRENT AFFAIRS; TREAT THE GREAT ISSUES Of THE DAY — BUT AS THE 
UNIVERSITY .* 

It seems to me these views reflect acceptance of a university’s 
"service" function not as a new function of the university, but as, 

LITERALLY, Afi EXTENSION OF THE TRADITIONAL FUNCTIONS OF RESEARCH AND 
TEACHING. This is acceptance of the "service" FUNCTION IN TERMS THAT 
PROMISE THE ASSIMILATION OF "seRVICe" TO THE ENDS OF TEACHING AND 
RESEARCH. To MANY PEOPLE OUTSIDE THE "COMMUNITY OF SCHOLARSj' THIS 
APPROACH TO THE UNIVERSITY'S SERVICE FUNCTION IS BEGINNING TO MAKE 
SENSE. 



But it made no sense at the begi'1n»ng, fifty years ago, when the 

UNIVERSITY extension MOVEMENT WAS GETTING UNDER WAY. OnE OF THE REASONS 
MANY EXTENSION VENTURES IN THE LATE |890's AND EARLY I900’S WENT SOUR 
PROBABLY LAY IN THE FACT THAT FACULTY MEMBERS 0J_0 TRY THIS APPROACH, 
INVITED THE PUBLIC TO SHARE THEIR CONCERNS. BUT THE PUBLIC HAD ONLY 
A SLIGHT INTEREST IN THE THINGS THAT CONCERNED THE PROFESSOR. PEOPLE 
WANTED HELP ON THE THINGS THAT CONCERNED THEM . 

Many date the real beginning of the modern university extension 

MOVEMENT IN AMERICA AROUND WHEN THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

BEGAN TO PUT THE "WISCONSIN IDEA" INTO PRACTICE. 



} 



Extension's Concept of Service 



"Always remember^" wrote Louis Reder^ the first director of the 
University's Extension Division^ in an early memo to his staff^ "that 

WHILE YOU ARE EMPLOYED BY THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION, YOU ARE 
REALLY WORKING FOR THOSE PEOPLE OF THE STATE WITH WHOM YOUR DUTIES 
BRING YOU IN CONTACT. YOUR SUCCESS IS TO BE MEASURED BY WHAT GOOD 
YOU DO FOR THEM ." 

Here in a nutshell is the philosophy behind the "Service concept" 
OF university extension, a concept which has dominated the movement 
for the last fifty years. (It has also, I might add, been the working 
hypothesis upon which the agricultural extension service built the 
host impressive "adult education" operation in the history of this 

COUNTRY. ) 

What Reber did, in effect, was to create a "high level social 
service" agency within the University. It had very little to do 

WITH the university AS A "COMMUNITY OF SCHOLARS"; IT HAD ITS OWN 
FACULTY. For most of its life — UNLESS I can't read history — 
Wisconsin's University Extension Division was an active and effective 

SEMI -AUTONOMOUS SOCIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AGENCY ASSOCIATED 

WITH THE University of Wisconsin, hiring its own staff, developing 

ITS OWN PROGRAM (CHIEFLY SELF-SUPPORTEO), LARGELY DETERMINING ITS 
OWN GOALS. 

Its success was based on strict observance of the principle 

THAT THE FELT NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE WERE PARAMOUNT. ThIS 
NOTION HAS ALWAYS IRRITATED THE SCHOLARS, NOT ONLY AT WISCONSIN, BUT 
ELSEWHERE. 

University Extension 



Earlier we quoted E. E. Slosson's prophecy that "the university 

OF THE future" WOULD ADD ANOTHER FUNCTION (sERVICe) TO ITS ROSTER OF 
PURPOSES. SLOSSON WAS COMPELLED TO ADD, HOWEVER,: "IT MUST NOT BE 

SUPPOSED THAT THIS THIRD FUNCTION HAS OFTEN BEEN ADOPTED BY UNIVERSI- 
TIES BECAUSE IT COMPLETES THEIR EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS. ON THE 
CONTRARY, IT HAS USUALLY BEEN FORCED UPON THEM BY THE OUTSIDE WORLD, 

AND MANY UNIVERSITIES YEl PRIDE THEMSELVES ON THE DEGREE TO WHICH THEY 
HAVE RESISTED THAT PRESSURE AND MAINTAINED THE OLD-FASHIONED COLLEGE 
WITH ALL ITS SO-CALLED PURITY. ThE UTILITARIAN FUNCTIONS ARE GENERALLY 
ADDED FOR THE MOST UTILITARIAN OF MOTIVES: BECAUSE THEY BRING MONEY 

TO THE SUPPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY." 

"The extramur/l activities of our modern universities have been 
IMPOSED upon the FACULTIES WITHOUT THEIR CONSENT OR, AT LEAST, WITH- 
OUT THEIR DESIRE," WRITES JaMES CrEESE. "EXTENSION WAS NOT ADOPTED 
BY A VOTE OF THE FACULTY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN; IT WAS 
ADOPTED BY A VOTE OF THE WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE. EXTENSION WAS NOT 
FORMALLY APPROVED BY AN ESTABLISHED FACULTY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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Wisconsin; it was made part of the University plan by a new president 
OF a new university who had not yet selected his faculty." 

Two Views on "Service" 



What emerges from all this is that we have two quite different 

VIEWS OF THE NATURE OF "PUBLIC SERVICE*' EXISTING SIDE SY SIDE IN 
THE UNIVERSITY. ONE REGARDS IT AS A MANDATE TO FIND WAYS OF "sHARING" 
THE UNIVERSITY*S INTELLECTUAL CONCERNS AND INTERESTS WITH ALL PEOPLE 
WHO RE ABLE AND WILLING TO GIVE IT THE NECESSARY TIME AND ATTENTION. 

The other holds it to be the responsibility of the university to seek 

TO UNCOVER the IMMEDIATE NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF PEOPLE^ AND TO DEVISE 
WAYS AND MEANS OF HELPING THEM TO MEET THEM. 

So FAR THE SECOND APPROACH — ESPOUSED BY NEARLY ALL PROFESSIONAL 
EXTENSION PEOPLE -- HAS BEEN DOMINANT. BUT IT HAS BEEN DOMINANT AT 
THE COST OF SOME ESTRANGEMENT OF EXTENSION FROM THE FACULTY — WHICH 
IS TO SAY, THE UNIVERSITY PROPER. 

Three Basic Ideas 



The MAIN ARGUMENT FOR THE PRESENCE OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN 
THE UNIVERSITY HINGES ON THREE IDEAS: (l) THAT A UNIVERSITY SHOULD 

MAKE AVAILABLE EDUCATION EXTENSION OPPORTUNITIES FOR A FORMAL COLLEGE 
EDUCATION — OR ITS EQUIVALENT — TO YOUNG PEOPLE AND OTHERS WHO ARE 
UNABLE TO BECOME REGULAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS; (2) THAT IT HAS AN OBLI- 
GATION TO PROVIDE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO THE WIDER COMMUNITY THAT 
SUPPORTS it; ( 3 ) that it should PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION FOR THOSE WHO HAVE ABSORBED AS MUCH FORMAL EDUCATION AS THEY 
DESIRE, BUT WHO WISH TO CONTINUE LEARNING. 

These ideas emerged from a society that placed the test of 

IMMEDIATE USEFULNESS ON ALL OF ITS SOCIAL r^STITUTIONsT {EDUCATION 
OF THE YOUNG WAS AT BEST A DEFERRED INVESTMENT; PRACTICAL INFORMA- 
TIONAL AND EDUCATION SERVICE MADE AVAILABLE TO ADULTS WHO SUPPORTED 
THE INSTITUTION WAS OF VALUE NOw ). ThEY GREW OUT OF CONVICTIONS — 
HELD BY LAYMEN AND MANY EDUCATORS — THAT OPPORTUNITIES SHOULD BE 
EXTENDED TO EVERYONE QUALIFIED TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THEM. HIGHER 
EDUCATION — IN A WORD — SHOULD NOT BE ALLOWED TO BECOME THE 
SPECIAL PROVINCE OF AN ELITE, NOR SHOULD HIGHER LEARNING BECOME AN 
END IN ITSELF, BUT SHOULD WHEREVER POSSIBLE BE PUT TO THE SERVICE 
OF THE IMMEDIATE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Service — the development of the capacity to respond to 
people's expressed interests and needs — CAME TO BE REGARDED AS 
THE KEYSTONE IN THE ARCH THAT MOST UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISIONS 
BUILT BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY AND THE COMMUNITY. 
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Excerpts from: 

Adult Leadership 
December^ 19^ 

Adult Education 

AND OUR 

National Purpose 

BY Arthur P. Crabtree 

The world's greatest programs of adult education have been wedded 

TO GREAT NATIONAL PURPOSES. ThEIR IDENTITY WITH THESE GREAT CAUSES 
WAS THE ESSENCE OF THEIR GREATNESS. WHEN WE CONSIDER THE PROGRAMS OF 
ADULT EDUCATION THAT HAVE TOWERED ABOVE THE SKYLINE OF HISTORY^ THERE 
COME INSTANTLY TO MIND: SCANDINAVIA^ NOVA ScOTIA AND ENGLAND. EACH 

OF THESE INSPIRING EXAMPLES OF THE POWER AND POTENTIAL OF LIFELONG 
LEARNING WAS CONCEIVED IN THE WOMB OF A NATIONAL SITUATION THAT THREAT- 
ENED THE SURVIVAL OF THE SOCIETY IN WHICH IT WAS BORN. EACH CAME TO 
LIFE IN RESPONSE TO THIS SOCIETAL CRISIS. AnD> EACH OWES ITS PLACE 
AMONG THE WORLD'S ACKNOWLEDGED BEST TO THE FACT THAT IT MET AND MAS- 
TERED THE FORCES WHICH THREATENED THE NATIONAL WELFARE 

The American Scene 

Our attention now turns to the American scene. What of the adult 

EDUCATION MOVEMENT i't THIS COUNTRY? HAS IT FRATERNIZED WITH GREAT- 
NESS? Has it been given the chance to identify with a great national 
PURPOSE? History shakes a negative head. Adult education in this 

COUNTRY HAS POSSESSED NO ALL-PERVASIVE GOAL. IT HAS BEEN ALL THINGS 
TO ALL MEN. IT REFLECTS A MOTLEY BACKGROUND OF LYCEUMS^ CHAUTAUQUA^ 
women's CLUBS^ PUBLIC SCHOOLS^ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND WORKER'S EDU- 
CATION. Each of these segments pursued the route of its own self- 
interest. No GREAT COMPELLING PURPOSE HELD THEM TOGETHER IN COMMON 
CAUSE. Diversity and disunion have been the hallmark of American 

ADULT EDUCATION 

If we grant^ then> that we need some all-encompassing purpose to 

cohere the American movement of adult education into soml semblance 

OF UNITY, THE NEXT QUESTION WHICH FOLLOWS, LOGICALLY, IS: WHAT SHALL 

BE THE CHARACTER OF THIS PURPOSE? 

Here, of course, we come to the crux of the whole matter. When 

WE ANSWER THE QUESTION: * WhAT SHALL BE THE ONE CENTRAL PURPOSE OF 
ADULT EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTRY? ,” WE DETERMINE THE CHARACTER, SCOPE 
AND DIRECTION OF OUR TOTAL ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT. OUR ANSWER, 
THEREFORE, DESERVES THE MOST SERIOUS AND THOUGHTFUL CONSIDERATION OF 
WHICH WE ARE CAPABLE. 

Moreover, to say that no thought and effort has been given to deter- 
mine A North Star for adult education in this country would be a mis- 
statement OF FACT. There has been a babel of voices from all sides for 

THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS. THESE VOICES HAVE REPRESENTED, IN THE MAIN, TWO 
DISCRETE GROUPS OF PERSONS. OnE GROUP HAS BEEN COMPOSED OF THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE SEGMENTED, SUBJECT-MATTER INTERESTS. ThE VOCATIONAL 
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PEOPLE^ THE RECREATION ADVOCATES, THE PROPONENTS OF REML-IAL EDUCATION- 
EACH OF THESE SPECIAL SUD JECT-MATTER GROUPS, AND OTHERS OF SIMILAR IN- 
TERESTS, HAVE BELIEVED THEY CONSTITUTED THE TRUE DISCIPLES OF THE ADULT 
EDUCATION FAITH* ThE KINDEST AND MOST LOGICAL THING THAT CAN BE SAID 
TO THEM IS THE SIMPLE REMINDER THAT THEY REPRESENT ON!*Y ONE PART OF 
THE TOTAL BODY OF ADULT EDUCATION. VALID AND WORTHY AS THEIR CLAIMS 
TO LEADERSHIP MAY BE, TO ARGUE THAT ANY ONE OF THEM IS QUALIFIED TO 
REPRESENT THE TOTAL ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT IS ABOUT AS IT WOULD BE 
TO CONTEND THAT THE PEOPLE OF ILLINOIS CAN SPEAK FOR THE WHOLE UNITED 

States. 

The other group which has been sometimes vocal in its efforts to be- 
come THE CENTRAL VOICE OF OUR ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT IS COMPOSED OF 
WHAT I CHOOSE TO CALL A COLLECTION OF VISIONARY CLIQUES. |N THIS MELANGE 
WE FIND THE ADVOCATES OF MANY SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT, MOST OF WHICH DEFY 
PRACTICAL DEFINITION; "EDUCATION FOR RICHER LIVING," "COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT," "Group Dynamics," "Education for worthy use of leisure time," 

AND others of EQUALLY FUZZY SPHERES OF ASPIRATION. ThE EFFORTS OF THIS 
GROUP OF STRANGE BED-FELLOWS ARE CHARACTERIZED BY STARRY-EYED DREAMS, 
STRATOSPHERE DISCOURSE, AND THE PRODUCTION OF PIOUS AND PONDEROUS LIT- 
ERATURE THAT IS OF LITTLE VALUE TO THE ADULT EDUCATION PRACTITIONERS 

Reason whimpers in pain at the thought of a means becoming the end 

OF A NATIONAL MOVEMENT OF EDUCATION 

Where Look For Goal? 

Where, then, do we lcok for that great central goal that will be 

acceptable to all the individuals and interests that comprise the total 
force of adult education in this country? 

.....In brief, the greatest programs of adult education in world history 

FOUND THEIR RAISON D*ETRE IN IDENTIFICATION WITH THE GREAT CAUSES THAT 
DETERMINED THE SURVIVAL OF THE SOCIETY IN WHICH THEY LIVED. WHY DO WE 
WHO ARE CHARGED WITH THE LEADERSHIP OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THESE UNITED 

States need to do otherwise? 

Our Purpose 

LET*S come quickly TO THE POINT. WE HAVE SUCH A PURPOSE . |T SCREAMS 
TO US FROM THE HEADLINES OF EVERY DAILY PAPER. iT HAS BECOME THE ANX- 
IOUS CONCERN OF EVERY LIVING ROOM IN AMERICA. iT HOVERS IN SOBERING 
SILENCE ABOVE OUR LEGISLATIVE HALLS. IT SHAPES THE PLATFORMS OF OUR 
POLITICAL PARTIES AND MAKES MARIONETTES OF THEIR CANDIDATES. IT DEVOURS 
THE dragon's share OF OUR GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT. YeT, WE HAVE SUCH A 
PURPOSE FOR ADULT EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTRY TO SERVE. IN FACT, AT NO 
TIME IN THE WORLd'S HISTORY HAS THE LEADERSHIP OF ADULT EDUCATION EVER 
BEEN OFFERED A MORE OBVIOUS AND COMPELLING PURPOSE WITH WHICH TO IDENTIFY. 

This purpose? There are infinite ways to express it. May I, how- 
ever, INVITE YOU TC RETURN WITH ME, IN HISTORY TO A SCENE WHERE IT WAS 
STATED FAR BETTER THAN I COULD EVER HOPE TO EXPRESS IT. THE TIME; A 

GRAY November day, 1863. The ce; the battlefield of Gettysburg. 

The speaker: Abraham Lincoln. The statement: "that we were highly 
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fieSOLVe... THAT GOVCRNMCNT OF THE PeOPLC^ BY THE PEOPLE AND FOR THE 
PEOPLE SHALL NOT PERISH PROM THE EARTH.” HERE> IN THE SIMPLE ELOQUENCf 

OF America's greatest spokesman of national purpose^ we find expressed 

THE IMMUTABLE AIM OF THIS NATIOL. 

ANO^ if the SURVIVAL OF THIS GOVERNMENT OF FREE MEN WAS IMPERILED 

IN Lincoln's time^ it is doubly so today. Democracy in our generation 

IS ASSAILED FROM BOTH WITHIN AND BEYOND OUR BORDERS. LINCOLN SAID^ 
AGAIN^ ON THAT OCCASION THAT ”WE ARE ENGAGED IN A GREAT CIVIL WAR^ 
TESTING WHETHER THIS NATION OR ANY NATION SO CONCEIVED AND SO DEO I* 
CATED^ CAN LONG ENDURE.” |F WE BUT SUBSTITUTE THE WORD "cOLD” FOR 
THE WORD "civil” IN THIS STATEMENT OF THE GrEAT EMANCIPATOR^ WE HAVE 
A DESCRIPTION OF OUR CURRENT CRISIS THAT IS AS A' 'RATE AS THOUGH IT 
WERE UTTERED YESTERDAY 

Society's problems must always be solved by adults. The tempo of 

OUR TIMES NO LONGER ALLOWS US THE LUXURY OF EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW 

With this nation engaged in a l i fe-and-death struggle that may 

DETERMINE THE FATE OF ALL MANKIND^ HOW CAN ADULT EDUCATION DEFEND ITS 
HUNDREDS OF COMMUNITY PROGRAMS ACROSS THE NATION THAT DO NOT HAVE ONE 
SINGLE ACTIVITY DESIGNED TO ACQUAINT OUR PEOPLE WITH THE ISSUES THAT 
ARE AT STAKE? DEMOCRACY CANNOT SURVIVE ON A MENU OF BIRD WATCHING, 
ANTIQUE STENCILUNG AND DOG OBEDIENCE TRAINING . THE INGREDIENTS OF 
VICTORY IN THIS HOUR ARE MADE OF STERNER STUFF. 

Every one charged with d*'Termining the form and character of adult 

EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTRY, FROM THE SMALLEST COMMUNITY TO THE NATIONAL 
LEVEL, SHOULD DAILY ASK HIMSELF THIS SOUL-SEARCHING QUESTION: WHAT HAVE 

I DONE THIS DAY TO INCREASE THE CONTRIBUTION OF ADULT EDUCATION TO THE 
REALIZATION OF OUR GREAT NATIONAL PURPOSE? IF, THROUGH THE FORCES OF 
ADULT EDUCATION, DENMARK COULD REVIVE HER NATIONAL CULTURE AND BECOME 
THE STANDARD-BEARER FOR ALL SCANDINAVIAN DEMOCRACY, IF NOVA SCOTIA COULD 
THROW OFF AN ECONOMIC PARALYSIS THAT THREATENED ITS VERY EXISTENCE, IF 

Britain could create a citizenry sufficiently wise to tackle and solve 

THE ENSHACKLING PROBLEMS THAT BOUND THEM TO INDUSTRIAL SLAVERY, I HAVE 
NO DOUBT THAT ADULT EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTRY CAN MAKE THE AMERICAN 
DREAM A LIVING REALITY IF Wt BUT DEDICATE OURSELVES TO THIS GREAT 
COMPELLING PURPOSE. 



— Excerpts from Adult Education and 
OUR National Purpose, by Arthur P. 
Crabtree, article published in Adult 
Leaderships December, i960 issue. 





Excerpts from: The 1958 Study 
OF Michigan Colleges and Universities 

We have already mentioned the growth of the State colleges and 
THEIR impending TRANSFORMATION INTO UNIVERSITIES. It IS POSSIBLE 
THAT IN TIME THEIR REGIONAL CHARACTER^ ARISING OUT OF TERRITORIAL 
ASSIGNMENTS BY THE STATE BgARD OF EDUCATION^ MAY PRESENT AMONG THEM 
SOME OBSTACLES TO COOPERATION. WE SEE LITTLE EVIDENCE OF THIS AT 
PRESENT, HOWEVER, AND BELIEVE THAT THEY DO WORK TOGETHER VERY WELL. 

It IS ONLY WHEN THE BIG UNIVERSITIES AGGRESSIVELY PROMOTE THEIR OWN 
INDEPENDENT PROGRAMMING THAT FRICTION MAY ARISE. THERE IS, OF COURSE, 
SPECIALIZATION TO SOME DEGREE AMONG THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN Michigan. This is due to the fact that departments in 
CERTAIN institutions HAVE BECOME NOTABLE, CITHER BECAUSE OF AN 
EXCEPTIONALLY CAPABLE FACULTY OR BECAUSE OF A DIVISION OF LABOR 
RESULTING FROM THE HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTIONS. OnE COLLEGE OR 
UNIVERSITY WILL HAVE A DEPARTMENT WHICH ANOTHER DOES NOT HAVE. 

Veterinary medicine is thus confined to Michigan State University, 

WHILE MEDICINE AND SURGERY ARE CONFINED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 

AND Wayne State University. There are some other instances of speciali- 
zation. In the highly professionalized subjects such as those which we 

HAVE MENTIONED, OBSTACLES TO COOPERATION ARE NOT LIKELY TO ARISE. EX- 
TENSION PROJECTS INVOLVING VITERINARY MEDICINE WOULD UNDOUBTEDLY BE 

LIMITED TO Michigan State University, and the State colleges would 

NEVER TRY TO INVADE THE EXCLUSIVE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INSTITUTIONS 
WHICH HAVE MEDICAL SCHOOLS. It IS ALMOST INEVITABLE, HOWEVER, THAT 
IN FIELDS WHICH APPROXIMATE ONE ANOTHER THERE MAY BE A TENDENCY ON 
THE PART OF A STRONG DEPARTMENT IN ONE INSTITUTION TO ENLARGE ITS 
OFFERINGS SO AS TO INCLUDE WHAT PROPERLY MAY BELONG IN ANOTHER FIELD 
IN ANOTHER INSTITUTION. 

It SHOULD BE TAKEN FOR GRANTED THAT NO INSTITUTION SHOULD EVER 
ATTEMPT EXTENSION WORK IN A FIELD WHERE IT DOES NOT HAVE, BACK OF SUCH 
WORK AND SHAPING ITS CONTENT, AN ADEQUATE DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING FACULTY 
ON THE CAMPUS. FOR THE ''":ST INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE IT IS 
CERTAIN THAT EVERY INSTIfUTION SHOULD ACT AS AN AGENT OR PROMOTER FOR 
THE COURSES OF ALL THE OTHER INSTITUTIONS THAT CAN BE MADE AVAILABLE 
THROUGH EXTENSION, EVEN AS TO THE NEEDS OF THOSE CITIZENS WHO MIGHT BE 
CONSIDERED, FOR TERRITORIAL OR OTHER REASONS, AS THE CLIENTS OR NATURAL 

"market" of the mstitution discovering the needs. There is probably 

SOME TENDENCY FOR INSTITUTIONS, WEAK IN SOME DEPARTMENTS^ OR PERHAPS 
NOT HAVING ANY CURRICULUM IN THESE PARTICULAR DEPARTMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE, 

TO BE INDIFFERENT AS TO NEEDS WHICH ITS OWN FACULTY CANNOT COVER OR 
MEET, AND TO NEGLECT TO CALL ON THE RESOURCES OF OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN ORDER THAT THE NEED MAY PROPERLY BE TAKEN CARE OF. IT IS OUR BELIEF 
THAT SOME MACHINERY OUGHT TO Bf DEVISED TO SEE THAT THIS SORT OF 
OBSTACLE DOES NOT EXIST. 

In the main, it is our conclusion that the will to COOPERATE EXISTS 
IN A VERY WHOLESOME DEGREE IN MICHIGAN, ESPECIALLY AMONG PERSONNEL OF ALL 

OF THE State institutions at the operational level. There has been, in 

FACT, A GREAT DEAL OF COOPERATION, AND THERE SEEMS TO BE A TENDENCY TO 
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SEE THAT COOPERATiONAL VENTURES ARE INCREASED IN NUMBER AND EFFECTIVENESS. 

The creation of the Field Services Committee, under the Michigan Council 
OF State College Presidents, was a notable step in the right direction, 

AND WE ARE CONVINCED THAT THE WORK OF THIS COMMITTEE AND OF THE COUNCIL 
ITSELF HAVE RESULTED IN IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICE TO PEOPLE OF MICHIGAN 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF EXTENSION AND ADULT EDUCATION. 

Although we have nothing but the highest commendation for the steps 

THAT HAVE BEEN TAKEN AND FOR THE APPARENT DIRECTION OF PROGRESS THAT IS 
BEING MADE, WE THINK IT HIGHLY PROBABLY THAT THE MACHINERY FOR COOPER- 
ATION IS RATHER CUMBERSOME AND ACTS TOO SLOWLY IN MANY INSTANCES TO BE 
OF THE GREATEST EFFECTIVENESS. EvEN THOUGH A SIGNIFICANT AMOUNT OF 
COLLABORATION ALREADY HAS TAKEN PLACE, SOME CENTRALIZED AGENCY IS NEEDED 
IN ORDER TO SUPERVI*;r. AND FURTHER THE COOPERATIVE EFFORTS. AMONG THE 
PERSONNEL OF ALL THE INSTITUTIONS WHICH WE VISITED, WE FOUND NO DISSENT- 
ING VOICE TO THE PROPOSITION THAT WIDESPREAD AND INTELLIGENT COOPERATION 

IS necessary; nor have we any reason to doubt the SINCERITY OF THESE EX- 
PRESSIONS, COMING AS THEY DO FROM REPRESENTATIVES OF ALL OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS CONCERNED. In OUR JUDGMENT, WHAT IS NEEDED IS NOT SO MUCH AN 
AUTHORITATIVE DIRECTORATE AS AN INFORMATION-DISPENSING BUREAU, THE PER- 
SONNEL OF WHICH ARE AWARE AT ALL TIMES OF THE SITUATION IN ALL REGIONS 
SERVED BY THE STATE INSTITUTIONS. The CREATION AND EFFICIEN OPERATION 
or SUCH A BUREAU, WE BELIEVE, WOULD ELIMINATE CONFLICTS WHICH ARISE 
THROUGH INADVERTENCE OR IGNORANCE OF WHAT OTHERS INTEND TO DO AND OUGHT 
TO RESULT IN IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICES TO PEOPLE. 

Consideration of devices which might lead to greater cooperation and 

TO IMPROVED services, THROUGH MORE RAPID AND MORE ACCURATE DISPENSING OF 
INFORMATION, NATURALLY LEADS TO SPECULATION AS TO WHETHER THERE SHOULD 
NOT BE SOME MORE THOROUGH-GOING ATTEMPT TO BRING THE EXTENSION PROGRAMS 
OF INSTITUTIONS UNDER GREATER UNIFIED MANAGEMENT JR CONTROL, A MATTER 
WHICH IS TIED UP IN QUESTIONS OF THE UNIFIED CONTROL OF THE WHOLE OF 
THE INSTITUTIONS. SPECULATION OF THIS SORT MAY TAKE MANY FORMS AND IT 
IS POSSIBLE TO CONSTRUCT A SORT OF SPECTRUM OF POSSIBILITIES EXTENDING 
FROM INFORMAL AND WHOLLY VOLUNTARY COOPERATION, SUCH AS THAT GROWING 

OUT OF THE Michigan Council of State College Presidents on the one hand, 

TO A CENTRALIZED SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION WITH A SINGLE BOARD AND A 
SINGLE CHANCELLOR ON THE OTHER. ThE LINES USUALLY TAKEN FOR STUDY IN 
A SPECTRUM OF THIS SORT SEEM TO DEAL WITH RATHER FEW TYPES OF ORGANI- 
ZATION, AND IT SEEMS TO US WITH OUR LIMITED KNOWLEDGE OF CONDITIONS IN 

THE State of Michigan that any one of them might be taken as a reasonable 

AND FEASIBLE MEANS OF IMPROVING THE SITUATION IN EXTENSION AND FIELD 
SERVICES. 

We do not feel qualified to say that any of the SUGGESTED PLANS 
WOULD PROVE TO BE UNWORKABLE OR OTHERWISE IN MICHIGAN, BUT IT IS OUR 
CONSIDERED OPINION THAT INASMUCH AS THE HISTORY OF THE PRESENT IS ALWAYS 
A PROJECTION OF THE PAST, AND INASMUCH AS THERE DO NOT SEEM TO BE ANY 
INSURMOUNTABLE OBSTACLES TO ACHIEVING A WIDER DEGREE OF COOPERATION THAN 
IS NOW EVIDENT, IT WOULD BE WELL TO EXPLORE THE LESS FORMAL OR AT ANY 
RATE LESS COMPLETE OR LESS THOROUGH-GOING METHODS BEFORE RESORTING TO A 







COMPLETE OVERHAULING OF THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE STATE. iT 
IS POSSIBLE THAT UNIFICATION, TO BE SUCCESSFUL, NEEDS TO BE APPROACHED 
GRADUALLY AND WILLINGLY, AND TO THE DEGREE THAT EACH INSTITUTION FINOS 
IT FEASIBLE, PROVIDED THAT EACH APPROACHES ITS CONSIDERATION OF THE 
POSSIBILITIES WITH A RECEPTIVE MIND. AS FAR AS EXTENSION IS CONCERNED, 

WE FEEL STRONGLY THAT THE STATE OUGHT TO EXPLORE VERY THOROUGHLY EVERY 
POSSIBILITY OF INFORMAL COOPERATIVE DEVICES ENGINEERED BY THE INSTITU- 
TIONS THEMSELVES BEFORE INSTALLING A NEW COMPULSORY SYSTEM UNDER LEGIS- 
LATIVE AUTHORITY. AS WE HAVE SUGGESTED ABOVE, IT SEEMS TO US THAT 
EXPLORATION OF THESE INFORMAL METHODS MIGHT SERVE AS A GUIDE OR IN- 
DICATOR OF THE COURSE WHICH A MORE THOROUGH-GOING REFORM MIGHT BE 
EXPECTED TO TAKE SOMETIME IN THE FUTURE. 

Specific recommendations springing full blown as though from the 
HEAD OF Jove are always somewhat dangerous, and those which we are going 
TO make we offer with some diffidence and reserve and in the knowledge 

THAT THERE ARE ELEMENTS IN THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SITUATION IN MICHIGAN 
OF WHICH WE ARE UNAWARE. OUR RECOMMENDATIONS APPLY ONLY TO THE STATE 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, THE NINE INSTITUTIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN THE 
PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF OUR STUDY. ThE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

A. That the institutions have in view as an ultimate objective a single. 
State-wide extension system, pooling the resources of all the insti- 
tutions AND APPLYING THEM AS WISDOM AND ECONOMY INDICATE THAT THESE 
SHOULD BE APPLIED, AND THAT STEPS TOWARD SUCH A SYSTEM BE TAKEN BY 

A GRADUAL APPROACH. 

B. That in line with this objective, and in order to give better service 

TO THE PEOPLE OF MICHIGAN, A JUDICIOUS BUT SUBSTANTIAL ENLARGEMENT OF 
joint offerings BE SERIOUSLY AND STUDIOUSLY UNDERTAKEN. 

C. That there be a greater measure of self-imposed limitations by the 

VARIOUS institutions, EXTENDING TO A REFUSAL TO OPERATE ACTIVITIES 
THAT COULD BE MADE AVAILABLE OR OUGHT TO BE MADE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
THE SERVICES OF SUCH LOCAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AS THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, OR OTHER NEAR-BY STATE-SUPPORTEO 
INSTITUTIONS, OR PERHAPS PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, UNLESS THE LOCAL OR 
NEIGHBORING INSTITUTION IS UNABLE OR UNWILLING TO UNDERTAKE THEM. 

Even here, the State institutions of highe^ education should, by 

AND LARGE, LEAVE TO THE LOWER SCHOOLS THE FIELD OF SUB-COLLEGIATE, 
ADULT EDUCATION. 

D. That a serious analysis be undertaken of the total educational needs 
TO THE State for extension and adult education, and that a reasonable 

DETERMINATION BE MADE OF THE PROPORTION OF PUBLIC FUNDS WHICH SHOULD 
BE MADE AVAILABLE FOR SUCH PURPOSES, WITH THE IDEA THAT SUBSIDIES 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION AND EXTENSION ACTIVITIES THE BURDEN OF ALMOST 
COMPLETE SELF-SUPPORT. 

E. That there be a cooperative examination and analysis of the available 

CURRICULUMS AND PROGRAMS IN EXTENSION AND ADULT EDUCATION ON THE PART 
OF ALL THE STATE INSTITUTIONS IN ORDER TO DETERMINE WHETHER OR NOT 
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THE OFFERINGS AND RESPONSIVE TO ACTUAL NEEDS, IN ORDER TO CONFINE 
THE OFFERINGS AND ACTIVITIES OF EACH OF THE STATE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS TO FIELDS IN WHICH THE INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES ARE ADE- 
QUATE, AND IN ORDER TO INSURE THAT THE INSTRUCTIONAL QUALITY OF SUCH 
OFFERINGS AND ACTIVITIES WILL BE MAINTAINED AT A LEVEL CONSISTENT 
WITH COLLEGIATE OR UNIVERSITY PERFORMANCE AND STANDARDS. 

No AMOUNT OF MANAGERIAL EFFICIENCY OK PROMOTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS, 

OR REPORTING OF NUMBERS, OR OF THE DIVERSITY OF OFFERINGS, NO MERE 
CAPTURE OF GOOD WILL OF EVIDENCE OF HAVING PLEASED HUNDREDS OR THOUSANDS 
OF PEOPLE, CAN REPLACE THE NECESSITY FOR RIGHT DECISIONS AS TO WHAT 
EDUCATION THE INSTITUTIONS SHOULD BE PROVIDING THROUGH THEIR EXTENSION 

SERVICES. These choices always involve the determination of relative 

USEFULNESS. RESOURCES, BOTH MEN AND MONEY, THAT ARE AVAILABLE TO THE 
EXTENSION DIVISIONS ARE NOT LIMITLESS; IN FACT, THEY ARE SHARPLY LIMITED, 
AND MUST BE ASSIGNED ACCORDING TO THE PROSPECT OF GREATER RETURNS THAN 
ARE LIKELY FROM ANY OTHER OF THE ALTERNATIVES. ThE ULTIMATE PROOF TO 
WHICH EACH MUST BE PUT IS THE MATTER OF HOW MUCH AND HOW IMPORTANT IS 
WHATEVER THE PARTICIPANTS HAVE LEARNED. 

It is OBVIOUS that any or all of these RECOMMENDATIONS COULD BE SUPER- 
VISED OR DIRECTED BY SOME SINGLE AGENCY OR BUREAU, AND WE BELIEVE THAT THE 
INSTITUTIONS SHOULD JOIN IN CREATING SUCH AN AGENCY. |T IS POSSIBLE THAT 
IT MIGHT RESULT THROUGH VOLUNTARY AGREEMENT AS AN ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
FUNCTION OF THE MICHIGAN COUNCIL OF STATE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS ACTING 
THROUGH AN ENLARGED AND REINFORCED COMMITTEE ON FIELD AND EXTENSION 

Services. It is our belief that under present circumstances, and look- 
ing AS FAR AS WE ARE ABLE TO LOOK INTO WHAT SEEMS TO BE THE POSSIBILITIES 
IN THE FUTURE, THIS KINO OF SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEMS WOULD BE THE SIMPLEST 
AND WISEST. It is OUR CONVICTION, HOWEVER, THAT THE ACTUAL OPERATING 
ARM OF ANY AGREEMENT RESULTING FROM SUCH A VOLUNTARY CONSENSUS SHOULD 
CONSIST OF A FULL-TIME STAFF AND SHOULD HAVE A SINGLE ADMINISTRATIVE 
HEAD RESPONSIBLE TO THE COMMITTEE ON FlELO SERVICES. 

Analogies to what we have in mind from the administrative point of 

VIEW ARE THE SECRETARY OF THE UNITED NATIONS OR (PERHAPS ON A LESS 
MAJESTIC scale) THE ATHLETIC COMMISSIONER OF THE BiG TeN. IF AN AR- 
RANGEMENT OF THIS KINO WERE ENTERED INTO IN GOOD FAITH AND WHOLEHEARTEDLY 
BY THE ADMINISTRATIVE HEADS OF THE INSTITUTIONS CONCERNED, WE ARE CONFI- 
DENT THAT THE OPERATIONS OF THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE WOULD 
QUICKLY DEMONSTRATE THAT WHAT IS INVOLVED IN THE USUAL INSTANCES OF 
CONFLICT AND CONFUSION IS NOT INSISTENCE UPON INSTITUTIONAL PREROGATIVE 
OR AUTHORITY BUT RATHER FAILURE TO SEE THE FULL IMPLICATIONS OF DECISIONS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN TAKEN WITHOUT ADEQUATE INFORMATION. IF THE INSTITUTIONAL 
HEADS COULD AGREE TO GIVE A COMMISSIONER OF THIS SORT POWERS DIFFERING 
SOMEWHAT IN KINO, BUT SCARCELY IN DEGREE, FROM THOSE GIVEN TO SUCH A 
PERSON AS THE COMMISSIONER OF ATHLETICS FOR THE BiG TeN, IT IS OUR CON- 
CLUSION THAT THE TRUE REASONS FOR CONFUSION AND CONFLICT WOULD SOON BE 
MADE APPARENT, AND COULD BE REMOVED. 

If the KATE OF GROWTH OF MICHIGAN CONTINUES TO BE AS GREAT AS IN 
RECENT YEARS, IT IS INDEED POSSIBLE THAT THE STATE WILL WISH TO CONSIDEk 
A MORE DRASTIC OR A MORE THOROUGH-GOING REVISION OF ITS POLICIES IN 
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REGARD TO THESE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. SuRELY, IF ANY COMPETENT 
PERSONS WERE ASKED TO DESIGN A SYSTEM TO FIT MODERN CONDITIONS, THEY 
WOULD NOT END UP WITH WHAT MICHIGAN HAS NOW. In OUR INTERVIEWS WITH 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL THROUGHOUT THE STATE OF MICHIGAN WE FOUND 
CONSIDERABLE AGREEMENT THAT SOME CENTRALIZED SYSTEM MUST BE CREATED 
FOR THE GENERAL COORDINATION OF STATE-CONTROLLED HIGHER EDUCATION IN 

Michigan, displacing the present ungainly and cumbersome system or 

LACK OF SYSTEM. 

Under any plan that might be adopted for the general or over-all 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL AND COORDINATION OF THE StATC-WIDE AND STATE- 
CONTROLLED EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN MICHIGAN, THERE WOULD HAVE TO 
BE SOME RECOGNIZED SYSTEM OF POOLING INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES FOR EX- 
TENSION SERVICES IF THE POPULATION OF MICHIGAN iS TO BE WELL SERVED 
WITH EXTRAMURAL FACILITIES. AN EXPERIMENTAL VENTURE OF THE SORT WHICH 
WE HAVE SUGGESTED WOULD PROBABLY BE THE LEAST EXPENSIVE OF ANY THAT 
WOULD PROMISE ANY REAL RESULTS, AND WE THINK THERE IS GOOD EVIDENCE 
THAT IT WOULD NOT BE RECEIVED WITH COMPLETE DISFAVOR BY THE INSTITUTIONS 
THEMSELVES. 

We believe in making secure to the separate institutions a fairly 

WIDE LATITUDE OF DEVELOPMENT ALONG THE LINES INDICATED BY THEIR PAST 
HISTORY AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THEIR PRESENT ENVIRONMENT. We BELIEVE 
THIS PRINCIPLE TO BE PART OF THE STRENGTH OF AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION. 

There ought to be only so much surrender of prerogative on the part of 

EACH INSTITUTION AS IS PLAiNLY AND ABUNDANTLY JUSTIFIED BY THE HIGHER 
DUTY WHICH ALL INSTITUTIONS OWE TO THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE. iT IS OUR 
PRESENT CONVICTION THAT BOTH OF THESE DESIRABILITIES MAY BE REALIZED 
TO THE GREATEST EXTENT, AT LEAST AS REGARDS EXTENSION AND FIELD SERVICES, 
IF THE CONDITIONS OF SUCH SURRENDER AS MAY 3E NECESSARY ARC DRAWN UP BY 
Ail AGENCV SELECTED BY HE INSTITUTIONS AND RESPONSIBLE TO THEM IN MATTERS 
or BROAD POLICY, BUT -PENDENT OF THEM IN THE EXERCISE OF ITS JUDG- 
MENT IM SPECIFIC OPERATIONS. 



Those whom we interviewed pointed out that competition and even 

DUPLICATION, ALTHOUGH USUALLY BAD, WERE SOMETIMES NOT ONLY GOOD BUT 
ALSO NECESSARY. WITH THIS WE ARE IN AGREEMENT, AND INDEED THE REPORT 

ON Field Services published by the Michigan Council of State College 
Presidents in 195^ makes the point abundantly clear. In our minds 

THESE CONSIDERATIONS ONLY EMPHASIZE THE DIFFICULTY OF WRITING A FORMULA 
TO GOVERN THE STATE INSTITUTIONS IN ALL CASES AND CONTINGENCIES. 1T 
IS DIFFICULT, IF NOT IMPOSSIBLE, TO WRITE SUCH A FORMULA^ BUT IT MAY 
WELL BE POSSIBLE TO FIND A MAN, SERVING AS A FIDUCIARY FOR THE PEOPLE 

OF Michigan and as a fiduciary for the higher educational institutions, 

WHO CAN ACT EFFECTIVELY WITHIN THE DISCRETIONARY AUTHORITY CONFERRED 
UPON HIM BY THE INSTITUTIONS THEMSELVES. 




Extension and Field Services in the 
State-Controlled Colleges and Univer- 
sities IN MichigaTH Staff Study # 7 . 
The Survey of Higher Education in 
Michigan, April, 195^^ pp* 5^“59* 




Excerpts from: 

The Russell Reports 



The State-V/ioe Pattern of Higher Education in Michigan. 

....The existing program of higher education in Michigan^ like that in 

EVERY other STATE, IS A PRODUCT OF MANY FORCES THAT HAVE BEEN OPERATING 
OVER A LONG PERIOD OF THE STATE *S HISTORY. A REVIEW OF THE TOTAL PATTERN 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE STATE IS NECESSARY AS A BACKGROUND FOR THE 
DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE FACILITIES AND PROGRAMS THAT ARE MAINTAINED 
CURRENTLY. SuCH BACKGROUND MATERIAL RELATES fO THE PLACE OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE TOTAL NATIONAL PICTURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION, THE NUMBER AND NATURE 
OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION OPERATING IN THE STATE, THE POP- 
ULATION DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATE, THE GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGINS OF THE STU- 
DENTS ATTENDING THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, AND THE TRENDS IN COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENTS 



Control and Coordination of Higher Education in Michigan. 

....In the United States the almost universal practice is to lodge 

CONTROL OVER EACH INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN A BOARD, VARIOUSLY 
KNOWN AS THE BOARD OF REGENTS, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, OR 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS. ThE FUNCTION OF THE BOARD IS TO REPRESENT THE CON- 
STITUENCY THAT MAINTAINS THE INSTITUTION AND TO MAKE FINAL DECISIONS ON 
ALL POLICIES OF OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT. ThE CONTROLLING BOARD OF A 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY IS GENERALLY COMPOSED OF OUTSTANDING PEOPLE WHO 
ARE NOT CONNECTED WITH THE OPERATION OF THE INSTITUTION IN ANY OTHER 
CAPACITY. 

Institutions of higher education, not only in the United States 

BUT ALL OVER THE WORLD, ARE CHARACTERIZED BY A HIGH DEGREE OF LOCAL 
AUTONOMY IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THEIR OPERATIONS. ThIS IS QUITE CONTRARY 
TO THE SITUATION IN THE MANAGEMENT OF OTHER LEVELS OF EDUCATION, SUCH 
AS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS. ALTHOUGH THE CONTROLLING BOARD 
OF A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY NORMALLY HAS FINAL JURISDICTION OVER OPERATING 
POLICIES AND THE SELECTION OF PERSONNEL, IN GOOD PRACTICE THE BOARD DELE- 
GATES THE ACTUAL MANAGEMENT OF THE INSTITUTION TO THE FACULTY AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE STAFF. Particularly in matters affecting the curriculum, in- 
struction, AND RESEARCH, THE BOARD GENERALLY LEAVES THE FINAL CONTROL 
IN THE HANDS OF THE FACULTY AND ITS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 

The CONTROLLING BOARD EXERCISES A FUNCTION THAT, IN THE MAIN, CAN BE 
DESCRIBED AS LEGISLATIVE, RATHER THAN EXECUTIVE. ThAT IS, THE PRINCIPAL 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BOARD IS TO DECIDE BROAD POLICIES AFFECTING THE 
SERVICES OF THE INSTITUTION, RATHER THAN TO HANDLE THE SPECIFIC APPLI- 
CATION OF THOSE POLICIES IN INDIVIDUAL SITUATIONS AS THEY ARISE IN THE 
DAY-TO-DAY MANAGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 



Planning for Future Development 

....Colleges and universities are institutions of great stability. 
Changes in their operations and procedures usually occur slowly and 
gradually. Colleges and universities, however, are social institutions. 
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AND SO MUST MAKE MODIFICATIONS AND ADAPTATIONS IN THEIR OPERATIONS AND 
PROGRAMS OF SERVICE FROM TIME TO TIME^ TO CONFORM TO CHANGES OCCURRING 
IN A DYNAMIC SOCIETY. |N ORDER THAT THESE NECESSARY CHANGES MAY NOT 
COME AS A SHOCK TO THE INSTITUTION, IT IS ALWAYS IMPORTANT FOR A COL- 
LEGE OR UNIVERSITY TO KEEP A GOOD LOOKOUT AHEAD, SO THAT NEEDED CHANGES 
CAN BE ANTICIPATED AND PREPARATION MADE FOR THEM WELL IN ADVANCE OF 
THEIR IMPACT. SuCH A LOOK AHEAD GENERALLY INVOLVES NOT ONLY A FORECAST 
OF FUTURE CONDITIONS BUT ALSO SOME PLANNING ON THE PART OF THE INSTITU- 
TION TO MEET THE SITUATIONS THAT ARE EXPECTED TO ARISE. ThE PLANNING 
SHOULD INVOLVE NOT ONLY THE INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTION ITSELF, BUT ALSO 
THE TOTAL SITUATION IN THE STATE AND REGION FROM WHICH STUDENTS ARE 
DRAWN AND TO WHICH SERVICE IS RENDERED 



....The most precious resource of any state is the intelligence of its 
POPULATION. The funds that are put into the development of that resource, 

BY MEANS OF EDUCATION, CONSTITUTE AN INVESTMENT THAT IS CERTAIN TO PAY 
HUGE RETURNS IN FUTURE ECONOMIC PRODUCTIVITY AND HUMAN WELFARE. PAR- 
TICULARLY IN TIMES SUCH AS THE PRESENT, WHEN THE STATE, THE NATION, AND 
THE FREE WORLD ALL NEED THE HIGHEST LEVEL OF SERVICE THAT EVERY CITIZEN 
IS CAPABLE OF RENDERING, THE STATE HAS A RESPONSIBILITY TO SEE THAT ITS 
FACILITIES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION ARC SUCH AS TO ENCOURAGE THE WIDEST 
POSSIBLE PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAMS OF ADVANCED STUDY. SuCH PROGRAMS, 

TO BE EFFECTIVE, MUST BE OF GOOD QUALITY, YET THE STATE NEEDS TO BE 
ASSURED THAT IT IS GETTING FULL VALUE IN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE FOR THE 
FUNDS IT INVESTS IN THE MAINTENANCE OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Basically, the purpose of the present survey mas been to study and to 

ANALYZE THE PRESENT PROGRAMS AND FACILITIES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN 

Michigan, and to point out the sjtuations where improvements could 

WELL BE MADE, BEARING IN MIND ALWAYS THE INTERESTS OF THOSE WHO MUST 
FURNISH THE FUNDS NECESSARY FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE INSTITUTIONS, AS 
WELL AS THE INTERESTS OF THCSE WHO ARE THE RECIPIENTS OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICES 



— BY John Dale Russell 

Director of The Survey of Higher 
Education in Michigan, final report 
September, I9^0« 
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"Society undergoes continual changes; st is barbarous^ 

IT IS CIVILIZED, IT IS CHRISTIANIZED, IT IS RICH, IT 

IS scientific; but this change is not amelioration. 

For everything that is given something is taken. 
Society acquires new arts and loses old instincts. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has lost 

THE USE OF HIS FEET; HE HAS A FINE GENEVA WATCH, 

BUT CANNOT TELL THE HOUR BY THE SUN." 

— Emerson 



"The United States has pionEuREO in the development 

OF AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, WITH WEALTH AND LEISURE 
BROADLY DISTRIBUTED AND A RISING STANDARD OF LIVING 

FOR ALL. It is committed to material progress; but 

IT HAS intended THAT THIS BE ACCOMPANIED BY SPIRITUAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL FERMENT AND A DEEPENING APPRECIATION 
OF THE ARTS. AS A PEOPLE WE FACE THE QUESTION TODAY 
WHETHER OUR CULTURAL STANDARl S CAN INDEED BE BROUGHT 
INTO BALANCE WITH OUR MATERIAL WELL-BEING." 



— August Heckscher; 

"The Quality of Americ/4N 
Culture. " 



"The PARAMOUNT GOAL OF THE UNITED STATES WAS SET LONG 
AGO. It IS TO GUARD THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL, TO 
ENSURE HIS DEVELOPMENT, AND TO ENLARGE HiS OPPORTUNITY. 

It is set forth in the Declaration of Independence 

DRAFTED BY ThOMAS JEFFERSON AND ADOPTED B. THE 

Continental Congress on July 4 , was a 

MIGHTY VISION AND IN THE ECHO OF THOSE FATEFUL WORDS 
CAN BE HEARD THE ONROLLING THUNDER OF A NEW AGE." 



-The Report of 
Commission on 



THE President's 
National G:>als 



"...YEARS AGO RESEARCHERS DISCOVERED THAT BATS 
GUIOEO THEMSELVES BY RESPONDING TO THE REVERBERATIONS 

OF THEIR OWN VOICES SOMETIMES IT ALMOST SEEMS 

THAT WE WHO TRY TO EDUCATE ADULTS OR ANALYZE POPULAR 
CULTURE HAVE, LIKE THE BATS, BEEN GUIDING OUR COURSES 
OF ACTION CHIEFLY BY WHAT COMES BACK TO US AS ECHOES 
FROM WHAT WE OURSELVES SAY. TrUE, WE HAVE WON A 
CERTAIN MEASURE OF SUCCESS— BUT SO HAVE THE BATS.' 

We are also more complex. Being human, we do not 

SIMPLY EMIT AUTOMATIC SIGNALS. WE NOTE A FEW FACTS, 

WE MAKE A JUDGMENT, WE VOICE IT, AND THEr 4 WE RESPOND 
TO THE ECHOES OF IT." 

The Inv^uiring Mind, A Study of the Adult Who Continues 
TO Learn. — Cyril 0 . Houle 

University of Wisconsin Press, 

1961 



"How often have \ i £ invented redundancies merely to 
guide ourselves to a comfortable roosting place in 

THE CAVE OF IDEAS? BEWARE BATSMANSH I P 

— Milton R. Stern 
Assistant Dean 

Division of General Education 
New York University 



"Even the best educated man has his desert places, 

BUT THIS IS NO ERA FOR HOLLOW MEN." 

— W. P. Tolley, Chancellor 
Syracuse University 



"Liberty lives in the hearts of men and women; when 
IT dies there, no constitution, no law, no court can 

SAVE IT. The spirit of liberty is the spirit which 

seeks to understand the minds of other men and women; 

THE SPIRIT remembers THAT NOT EVEN A SPARROW FALLS TO 
EARTH UNHEEDED — IT IS THE SPIRIT OF HiM WHO TAUGHT 
MANKIND THAT THERE MAY BE A KINGDOM WHERE THE LEAST 
SHALL BE HEARD AND CONSIDERED SIDE BY SIDE WITH THE 
GREATEST. " 

— Justice Learned Hand. 1872-1961. 
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'TilE CRITICAL ‘VEAXNESS OF OUR SOCIETY IS THAT FOR THE TIME 
BEING OUR PEOPLE DO NOT HAVE GREAT PURPOSES WHICH THEY ARE UNITED 
IN WANTING TO ACHIEVE. ThE PUBLIC MOOD OF THE COUNTRY IS DEFENSIVE^ 

TO HOLD ON AND TO CONSERVE, NOT TO PUSH FORWARD ANO TO CREATE. WE 
TALK ABOUT OURSELVES THESE DAYS AS I F WE WERE A COMPLETED SOCIETY, 

ONE WHICH HAS ACHIEVED ITS PURPOSES, AND HAS NO FURTHER GREAT BUSINESS 
TO TRANSACT. ...” 

If, as so many of us think today, we are now without such a 

GENERAL AND INSPIRED SENSE OF NATIONAL PURPOSE, WHERE SHALL WE LOOK 
FOR THE CAUSE ANO THE REMEDY? 

The CAUSE of the vacancy is, I believe this; we have reached 

A POINT IN OUR INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT ANO IN OUR RELATIONS WITH THE 
REST OF THE WORLD WHERE WE HAVE FULFILLED AND OUTLIVED MOST OF WHAT 
WE USED TO REGRET AS THE PROGRAM OF OUR NATIONAL PURPOSES. 

We are RATHER LIKE A MAN WHOSE PURPOSE IT I S TO CROSS ThE 
CONTINENT, AND HAVING STARTED FROM NEW YORK HE HAS GOTTEN TO 

Chicago. Which way shall he go then? There is more than one way 
TO CROSS the continent, AND UNTIL HE HAS CHOSEN WHICH WAY AND THEN 
HAS WORKED OUT THE INTERMEDIATE STOPS, HE WILL REMAIN IN CHICAGO, 

FEELING WORRIED AND WITHOUT A SENSE OF DIRECTION ANO OF CLEAR PURPOSE. 

As I SEE IT, THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TODAY ARE LIKE THE MAN WHO 

GOT TO Chicago, and needs a new road map to show him the way from 
There on .... 

Western freedom will not survive just because it is a noble 

IDEAL. In the AGE WE LIVE IN IT WILL SURVIVE IF, AND I THINK ONLY 
IF, WE CAN TAKE FREEDOM DOWN WITH US INTO THE HURLY-BURLY OF THE 
COMPETITION AND CONFLICT AND PROVE THAT A FREE SOCIETY CAN MAKE 
ITSELF THE GOOD SOCIETY. 

I SHOULD LIKE TO ADD A POSTSCRIPT TO EXPRESS A PERSONAL FEELING 
ABOUT THE CHALLENGE WE FACE AND THE RESPONSE WE MUST MAKE. IT IS THAT 
WITH ALL THE DANGER AND TROUBLE AND WORRY IT CAUSES US, THE SOVIET 
CHALLENGE MAY YET PROVE TO HAVE BEEN A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. FOR 
WITHOUT IT, WHAT WOULD BECOME OF US IF WE FELT THAT WE WERE INVULNERABLE, 
IF OUR INFLUENCE IN THE WORLD WERE UNDISPUTED, IF WE HAD NO NEED TO 
PROVE THAT WE CAN RISE ABOVE A COMFORTABLE, TRANQUIL, SELF-SATISFACTION? 

WE WOULD, 1 FEEL SURE, SLOWLY DETERIORATE AND FALL APART, HAVING 
LOST OUR GREAT ENERGIES BECAUSE WE DID NOT EXERCISE THEM, HAVING LOST 
OUR DARING BECAUSE EVERYTHING WAS SO WARM AND SO COMFORTABLE AND SO 
COZY. V/E WOULD THEN HAVE ENTERED INTO THE DECLINE WHICH HAS MARKED 
THE CLOSING PERIOD IN THE HISTORY OF SO MANY SOCIETIES — WHEN THEY 
HAVE GOTTEN EVERYTHING THEY WANTED, WHEN THEY HAVE COME TO THINK 
THAT THERE IS NO GREAT WORK TO BE DONE, AND THAT THE PURPOSE OF LIFE 
IS TO HOLD ON AND STAY PUT. FOR THEN THE NIGHT HAS COME AND THEY 
DOZE OFF AND THEY BEGIN TO DIE. 



— Walter Lippman 
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"To Thlse Tasks..." 

Report of the Policy Statement Committee of the NUEA 

July, 19^1 



Intrqouctic 1 

A UNIVERSITY IS A COMPLEX INSTITUTION, THE HEART OF WHICH IS A 
COMMUNITY OF SCHOLARS ENGAGED IN THE CONSERVATION, DISCOVERY, AND 
DISSEMINATION OF Tr.UTH. ThE THRUST OF NEW KNOWLEDGE, NOW ACCUMULATING 
at an UNPHECLDENTED rate, and the accelerating changes in OUR SOCIETY 
place new DEMANDS UPON THE UNIVERSITY AS A PRIMARY INSTRUMENT FOR 
MAKING HIGHER LEARNING AVAILABLE TO AN EVER-INCREASING NUMBER «OPLE. 

The INCREASING DEMAND FOR UNIVERSITY EDUCATIONAL AND RESEARCH SERVICES, 

both for the full-time resident student and for the adult student, is 

CAUSING MANY UNIVERSITIES TO RE-EXAMINE THEIR GOALS AND EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES AND TO REDIRECT THEIR RESOURCES IN ORDER TO PERFORM MORE 
adequately and efficiently THE TASKS DEMANDED OF THEM. ThE »'SSEM. NA- 
TION OF OLD ANO NEW KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, METHODS, AND STANDARDS TO THOSE 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME STUDENTS IN RESIDENCE, TO THOSE WHO HAVE ASSUMED 
AN ADULT BOLE IN SOCIETY, IS THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 

At a time when both educators and laymen are debating the future 
OF higher education, it is APPROPRIATE THAT THE BASIC POSITION ^HE 
national University Extension Association in this discussion be stated. 

This paper outlines what we, as extension administrators, believe to 

BE ?HE FUNCTIONS AND NECESsIrY POINTS OF EMPHASIS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
TODAY AS IT IS CONCERNED WITH UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ~ THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS OF ADULTS ANO RELATED INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH. THIS PAPER 
CONSIDERS SOME OF THOSE MAJOR CHANGES IN SOCIETY ' 

ON THE UNIVERSITY ANO IT DESCRIBES THE MAJOR PROGRAM AREAS WHICH THE 
UNIVERSITY THROUGH EXTENSION SHOULD EMPHASIZE TO HELP MEET THESE DEMANDS. 

The Accelerating Social Urgency 

There was a time when knowledge accumulated slowly. And because 
knowledge IJcuSulatld slowly, what one learned in one’s youth was likely 

rSTAN^Hm IN GOOD STEAD FOR A LIFETIME. TODAY IN OUR DYNAMIC SOCIETY, 
lo DRAMATIC IS THE SPEED OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF KNOWLEDGE IN SOME DISCI- 
PLINES THAT IT COMPARES TO THE OLD RATE AS A GEOMETRIC PROGRESSION TO 
ARITHMETIC ONE. TODAY, KNOWLEDGE ACCUMULATES SUCH A STEADILY IN- 
CREASING PACE THAT, NO MATTER HOW WILLING A MAN MAY BE TO TRY TO 
UP, HE WILL HAVE NEED FOR THE KINO OF SYSTEMATIC, ORGANIZED EDUCATIONAL 
experience that can be provided MOST EFFICIENTLY BY THE UNIVERSITY. 

Recorded history gives no parallel to the accelerating rate y 

TECHNICAL AND SOCIAL CHANGE ARE OCCURRING IN OUR MODERN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 
^H'rcrDITION OF PHENOMENAL CHANGE, UNIQUE TO THE 20TH CENTURY, REQUIRES 
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new instruments and means for equipping modern man to deal »»;th the 

UNCERTAINTIES WHICH NOW CONFRONT HIM. HUMAN RESOURCES, CAPABLE OF 
MANAGING AND CONTROLLING OUR INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY TO REALIZE A GREATER 
HUMAN POTENTIAL FOR PRODUCTIVITY AND HAPPINESS, CAN AND MUST BE OE“ 
VELOPEO. The altered structure of the work force PRODUCED BY THE 
PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF SOCIETY, AND THE RESULTING NEED 
FOR A RAPID INCREASE IN TECHNICAL SKILLS MAKE IT IMPERATIVE THAT 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES EXPAND THEIR FACILITIES TO 
MEET THE NEEDS OF TODAY*S CITIZENS. 

Since World War II, this country has witnessed an unprecedented 

GROWTH IN POPULATION. ThE PERIOD FROM 1 95^ TO 19^0 SHOWED A NET GAIN 
IN POPULATION OF ABOUT 20 PERCENT. ThIS INCREASE, MOREOVER, HAS BEEN 
ACCOMPANIED BY POPULAR DEMANDS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION TO A DEGREE 
GREATER THAN THE OVERALL GAIN IN NUMBERS. IN SPITE OF THESE IN- 
CREASES, HOWEVER, IT IS WELL KNOWN THAT ONLY A SMALL PORTION OF 
THOSE QUALIFIED FOR UNIVERSITY-LEVEL EDUCATION ARE ACTUALLY EN- 
ROLLED IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Nearly half of the population of the United States is above 

THE AGE OF ADOLESCENCE, AND THE PROPORTION OF THIS GROUP OVER 6^ 
YEARS OF AGE (nOW ABOUT 15 MILLION) IS INCREASING ANNUALLY. ThE 
PERCENTAGE OF THESE PERSONS 65 OR OLDER V/ITH CAPACITIES FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION IS AS LARGE AS THE PERCENTAGE WITH SIMILAR CAPACITIES IN 
THE TOTAL POPULATION. WE MOST RECOGNIZE THE NECESSITY OF SERVING 
THE educational NEEDS OF THIS OLDER GROUP, SINCE QUALITY EDUCATION 
FOR ALL AGE GROUPS IS ESSENTIAL TO THE REALIZATION OF OUR POTENTIAL 
AS A NATION. 

In 1900 THE METROPOLITAN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES WAS 
APPROXIMATELY ^2 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION; BY I950 IT HAD 
RISEN TO 56.1 PERCENT, AND POPULATION EXPERTS PREDICT THAT BY 
1975 IT WILL BE 66 PERCENT. ThIS GREAT CLUSTERING OF PEOPLE IN 
THE MAJOR URBAN AND SUBURBAN AREAS OF THE COUNTRY HAS CREATED A 
MULTIPLICITY OF PROBLEMS. SOLUTIONS TO THESE PROBLEMS IN TERMS 
OF BOTH THE URBAN INDIVIDUAL AND THE URBAN COMMUNITY CALL FOR ALL 
THE SKILL AND KNOWLEDGE THAT CAN BE MUSTERED IN THE YEARS AHEAD. 

Inevitably, the resources of the universities will play a sub- 
stantial ROLE IN THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO A BASICALLY 
URBAN WAY OF LIFE. 

The POSSIBILiTY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF MANKIND THFOJGH ACCI- 
DENTAL OR DELIBERATE NUCLEAR WARFARE, THE NEW AMD FAST MEANS OF 
TRANSPORTATION AMO COMMUNICATION, THE INCREASING I NTEFDEPENDENCE 
OF NATIONS AND OF AREAS, AND THE GROWING STATURE OF THE UNITED 

Nations and the importance of its many international activities 

MAKE IT IMPERATIVE THAT ALL PEOPLES HAVE A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
OF ONE ANOTHER. IGNORANCE OF INTERNATIONAL OR WORLD PROBLEMS AND 
ISOLATIONISM NO LONGER MAKE SENSE. INSIGHTS MUST BE GAINED INTO 
OTHER CULTURES, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SYSTEMS, AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS 
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AND LANGUAGES DIFFERENT FROM OUR OWN. THESE UNDERSTANDINGS INVOLVE 
MORE THAN A MERE QUEST FOR KNOWLEDGE FOR THE SAKE OF KNOWLEDGE; THEY 
MAY BE THE PRE-REQU I S I TES FOR SURVIVAL. MOREOVER, THE INCREASED 
LEISURE TIME PRODUCED BY OUR INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS NOW MAKES IT POS- 
SIBLE FOR ADULTS TO PURSUE URGENTLY NEEDED LEARNING THROUGHOUT LIFE. 

Universities are well aware of these major changes; of the 

RAPID growth in NEW KNOWLEDGE, THE ACCELERATING RATE OF TECHNICAL 
AND SOCIAL CHANGE, THE SUODEi; INCREASE IN POPULATION GROWTH, THE 
GROWING SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR OLDER CITIZENS, THE IMPACT OF URBAN- 
IZATION, AND THE THREAT OF CATASTROPHIC WAR AND OF THE TOTAL 
SOCIETY HAS BEEN INCREASING FOR THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. IT WILL 
CONTINUE TO INCREASE; INFORMED CITIZENS WILL DEMAND THAT IT IN- 
CREASE, AND UNIVERSITIES WILL RESPOND IN DIFFERENT WAYS. 

Role of University Extension 

The ACHIEVEMENTS OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN MAKING THE RESOURCES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY AVAILABLE TO THE PEOPLE JUSTIFY, IN PART, THE CON- 
CLUSION THAT CONTINUING EDUCATION AND APPROPRIATE SUPPORTING EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICES MUST REMAIN AN IMPORTANT AND BASIC FUNCTION OF MOST 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES IN AMERICA. MANY UNIVERSITIES CONSIDER 
IT A PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY TO PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDIVIDUALS 
OF ALL AGES, OF ALL ECONOMIC LEVELS, OF ALL PROFESSIONS, TO BENEFIT 
SINGLY AND IN GROUPS FROM THE RESOURCE OF THESE INSTITUTIONS. TO- 
DAY, THE INTELLIGENT PERSON ACCEPTS THE PREMISE THAT HIGHER EDUCATION 
SHOULD BE MADE AVAILABLE TO ALL WHO CAN PROFIT FROM IT. 

A UNIVERSITY, IN ORDER TO FULFILL ITS POTENTIALITIES, MUST 
RESPOND CONSTANTLY TO THE NEEDS OF THE SOCIETY SURROUNDING IT. 

If THE UNIVERSITY HAS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF INITIALLY PREPARING 
OUR YOUNG PEOPLE FOR LEADERSHIP, FOR PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE, AND 
FOR EFFECTIVE PARTICIPATION IN TODAY*S SOCIETY, THEN IT MUST FOLLOW 
THAT, WHEN THE EDUCATION PREVIOUSLY ACQUIRED IS NO LONGER ADEQUATE 
OR RELEVANT, UNIVERSITIES MUST MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR ADULTS TO GO 
ON FOR FURTHER EDUCATION. THEREFORE, OUR UNIVERSITIES MUST BE 
BETTER PREPARED, NOT ONLY IN THE YEARS AHEAD, BUT NOW, TO EXTEND 
THE BOUNDARIF.S OF THE CAMPUS, TO TEACH STUDENTS OF ALL . '.S AFTER 

THEIR WITHDRAWAL FROM Fc X CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION, TO MAKE IT 
POSSIBLE FOR ALL WHO MAY • . iEFIT TO CONTINUE LEARNING. THE PRESTIGE, 
APPROPRIATE RESOURCES, SUB'ECT MATTER COMPETENCE, AND REQUIRED 
TEACHING SKILLS ARE FOUND IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 

The university, one of the few objective institutions in our 

SOCIETY, IS OBLIGATED TO MAKE ITSELF USEFUL IN MAINTAINING AND 
IMPROVING THAT SOCIETY. TO FULFILL ITS ROLE IN SOCIETY, THE UNI- 
VERSITY MUST MAINTAIN CONTACT WITH ALL SEGMENTS OF THE POPULATION 
TO KEEP OPEN THE DOORS TO RESEARCH AND FREE INQUIRY, TO OBTAIN SUP- 
PORT FROM THE CONSTITUENCY THAT SUSTAINS IT, AND TO CONTINUE ITS 
ACCEPTANCE AS OUR HIGHEST ORDER OF A FREE AND OPEN INSTITUTION OF 

learning. 



University extension by tradition, organization, and proved 

PRACTICE NOW SERVES, AS IT HAS SERVED FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY, AS 
A UNIVERSITY-WIDE EDUCATIONAL DIVISION TO DEAL IMMEDIATELY AND 
EFFECTIVELY ON THE HIGHEST LEVELS WITH THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN 
ENABLING THE UNIVERSITY TO FULFILL ITS TOTAL RESPONSIBILITY. ThE 
EXTENSION ORGANIZATIONS OF UNIVERSITIES WERE DESIGNED AND CREATED 
FOR THIS PURPOSE. UNDER CURRENT CONDITIONS, THEREFORE, SUCH EX- 
TENSION ORGANIZATIONS MUST DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION AND THE RESOURCES 
OF UNIVERSITIES MORE TOWARD A NUMBER OF DIFFERENT FIELDS. ThUS 
CAN THE UNIVERSITY LEAD THE WAY TOWARD AN ACHIEVEMENT OF EXCELLENCE 
BY ADULT STUDENTS IN BOTH THEIR PRIVATE AND SOCIAL CAPACITIES. 

Emphasis will vary with the needs of the communities served and 

THE RESOURCES OF THE PARTICULAR INSTITUTIONS, BUT AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITIES HAVE RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE SEVEN PROGRAM AREAS ENUMERATED 
BELOW. 



Each university cannot be expected to deal with all of the 

URGENT PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN LIFE. ThE RESOURCES OF INDIVIDUAL 
INSTITUTIONS ARE RARELY ADEQUATE FOR THE TASK. ThE PROBLEM OF 
PRIORITIES IS THEREFORE INESCAPABLE. WITH REGARD TO EACH PROGRAM 
AREA OF CONCERN, THE LINE OF ACTION AND THE SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 
CARRIED OUT MUST BE DESIGNED TO MAKE MAXIMUM USE OF THE RESOURCES 
OF A GIVEN INSTITUTION. |N THE ORDERING OF THESE PROGRAM AREAS, 
THERE IS NO INTENTION ON THE PART OF N.U.E.A. TO SUGGEST AN ORDER- 
ING OF IMPORTANCE. 

1 . Education for Adults Whose Regular Academic Program has been 
Interrupted. 



Some of our most intellectually able college age youth never 
enter college. 

Each year, in the universities and colleges, there is a large 
attrition of competent, regularly-enrolled students. Later, many 

or THESE same PEOPLE, AS ADULTS, WISH TO ENROLL OR RE-ENROLl IN 
A UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE TO CONTINUE WORK TOWARD DEGREES OR I'O GAIN 
INFORMATION THEY FAILED TO GET PREVIOUSLY. MoST OF THEM. ARE BY 
THIS TIME WORKING FULL TIME AND, CONSEQUENTLY, CAN STUDY ON A 
PART-TIME BASIS ONLY. 

University extension, both on and off the campus, must be pre- 
pared TO MAKE HIGHER EDUCATION AVAILABLE TO THIS GROUP OF ADULTS 
SEEKING TAINING AT THE UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE LEVELS IN BOTH 
PROFESSIONAL AND NON-PROFESSIONAL AREAS. 

2 . Technical , Professional , and Post-Graduate Education . 

To COMPLETE A DEGREE IS NOT ENOUGH. 

In all fields, the rapid accumulation of knowledge gives the 

ALERT PROFESSIONAL MAN OR WOMAN NO ALTERNATIVE BUT TO CONTINUE HIS 
OR HER EDUCATION. ACCOUNTANTS, LAWYERS, JOURNALISTS, ARTISTS, 
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TEACHERS, INDUSTRIAL MANAGERS, DOCTORS, AGRICULTURALISTS, CHEMISTS, 
ENGINEERS — ALL PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE— MUST GO ON FOR FURTHER EDUCATION 
IF THEY ARE TO SERVE AS EFFECTIVE MEMBERS OF THEIR PROFESSIONS. IF 
OUR ECONOMY IS TO MAINTAIN DYNAMIC GROWTH, THE FINDII4GS OF ON-GOING 
RESEARCH MUST BE MADE AVAILABLE IN THE FORM OF FOST-GRAOUATE TRAINING. 

The realization by an increasing number of our college graduates 

THAT WH' WAS LEARNED A FEW YEARS AGO IS NOW INCOMPLETE AND PERHAPS 
PARTIALLY OBSOLETE, COUPLED VMTH THE DECISION TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
IT, IS CAUSING THE UNIVERSITIES TO BE BOMBARDED WITH REQUESTS FOR 
CONTINUED EDUCATION. 

University extension must experiment with, and program in, new 

AND DIFFERENT WAYS TO TRANSLATE NEW KNOWLEDGE INTO LEARNING AND THEORY 
INTO PRACTICE. RAPID ACCUMULATION OF KNOWLEDGE MAKES NEW RESOURCES 
AND NEW INTERPRETATIONS MANDATORY. AS IMPORTANT AS THIS PROFESSIONAL 
RETRAINING HAS BEEN IN THE PAST IN MOST EXTENSION DIVISIONS, MORE MUST 
BE DONE IN THE FUTURE. 

3 . Opportunity Throughout Life for I ntellectual Growth and Creative 
Acti VITY i! 

Technical and professional competencies are not enough. 

The fragmentation of knowledge and human experience into in- 
creasingly NARROW SPECIALTIES MUST BE RESTRAINED BY THE PROVISION 
OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES LEADING TO AN APPRECIATION OF OUR CULTURAL 
HERITAGE. IT IS IMPORTANT THAT THE INDIVIDUAL MAINTAIN AN INTELLECTUAL 
CURIOSITY AND CONTINUE TO MULTIPLY AND DEEPEN HIS INTERESTS, AND RAISE 
HIS SIGHTS ABOVE THE CONCERNS OF THE MOMENT, IF HE IS TO REALIZE HIS 
GREATEST POTENTIAL. An INDISPENSABLE INGREDIENT OF A FREE SOCIETY 
IS THE ABILITY OF THE INDIVIDUALS COMPRISING IT TO THINK CRITICAUuY 
AND TO WEIGH EVIDENCE DISPASSIONATELY. UNIVERSITIES, THROUGH EX- 
TENSIOr 4 PROGRAMMING, MUST ACCEPT A SHARE OF THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
EXTENDING DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY TO ADULTS THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
VARIOUS DISCIPLINES OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR, OF THE BIOLOGICAL AND 
PHYSICAL WORLD, OF MAN'S SOCIAL AND ARTISTIC ACHIEVEMENTS, AND 
OF OUR RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS. 

Creative expression through aesthetic pursuits provides new 

SATISFACTIONS, AND THE CREATIVE PROCESS EXTENDS BEYOND ADVENTURES 
IN THE ARTS TO THE REALM OF THOUGHT, THEREBY ENRICHING THE WHOLE 
OF LIFE. In this field OF CREATIVE ACTIVITY, UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
SHOULD EXPAND ITS OFFERINGS AND FACILITIES, THUS ENCOURAGING THE 
UNIQUE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

4 . Education for Family Living and the Advancing Years . 

The INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPS FIRST WITHIN A FAMILY. HENCE, THE 
EDUCATIONAL IMPACT OF THE FAMIuY ENVIRONMENT IS OF CRITICAL IM- 
PORTANCE TO THE INDIVIDUAL AND TO SOCIETY. 



In a mobile, job-orienteo society such as ours with the resulting 

CHANGES OF TRADITIONAL FAMILY PATTERNS, FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION BECOMES 
VITAL. The ABSENCE FROM HOME OF THE WORKING WIFE CREATES NEW STRESSES 
IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS WHICH AFFECT NOT ONLY THE HUSBAND AND WIFE, 

BUT ALSO THE CHILDREN. COOPERATION, UNDERSTANDING, AND PLANNING TAKE 
ON NEW SIGNIFICANCE. EvEN THOUGH SCHOOLS AND OTHER SOCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS HAVE TAKEN OVER SOME OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE FAMILY UNIT, THESE 
INSTITUTIONS DO NOT SUFFICE AS ADEQUATE SUBSTITUTES. 

Universities can assist by providing research information and 

TOOLS FOR DECISION MAKING IN THE FIELDS OF FAMILY MANAGEMENT, CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT, AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY.. UNIVERSITIES CAN ALSO ASSIST 
IN PRODUCING A CLIMATE FOR LEARNING SUCH THAT EACH FAMILY, AS A 
SOCIAL UNIT, MAY MAKE WISE USE OF LEISURE TIME. 

This becomes particularly important for many women after the 

PERIOD OF CHILD-REARING HAS BEEN COMPLETED A.,0 FOR MOST MEN AS THE 
CESSATION OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT APPROACHES. ALTHOUGH NO SURE 
WAY HAS YET BEEN FOUND TO PREPARE PEOPLE FOR RETIREMENT, IT IS 
ALMOST CERTAIN THAT THE BEST PREPARATION FOR ADVANCING YEARS WOULD 
BE FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL DURING HIS ENTIRE ADULTHOOD TO PARTICIPATE 
IN UNIQUE PROGRAMS FOR PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Intellectual curiosity should not, and does not, belong solely 

TO THE YOUNG. OLDER PERSONS HAVE THE TIME, AND MANY THE DESIRE, TO 
LEARN NEW IDEAS AND SKILLS IN VARIOUS FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE, BOTH 
VOCATIONAL AND NON-VOCAT I ONAL . ThEY NOT ONLY MAKE A BETTER LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT WHEN LEARNING, BUT IN DOING SO, BECOME HAPPIER, MORE 
INFORMED, EFFECTIVE CITIZENS. UNIVERSITIES SHOULD OFFER ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS DESIGNED FOR THE OLDER CITIZEN AND SHOULD ASSIST 
THE VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES SEEKING TO MAKE THESE OLDER 
CITIZENS FULLY INTERESTED ANO USEFUL INDIVIDUALS, 

5 . Citizenship Education for Civic Literacy and Public Responsibjlity. 
The individual is also a citizen, endowed in our society with a 

BURDEN OF CHOICE WHICH CANNOT BE DELEGATED. 

The free society carries with it the right and the duty, the 

PRIVILEGE and THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. UNIVERSITIES 
CAN ASSIST ADULTS IN WISE DECISION MAKING. STUDY ANO DISCUSSION 
or VITAL ISSUES MUST BE INITIATED,* THE RESULTS OF POLITICAL ILLIT- 
ERACY ANO INACTIVITY MUST BE CLEARLY POINTED OUTj AND THE FOUNDA- 
TIONS MUST BE LAID FOR THE UNDERSTANDING OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Universities have a responsibility to teach existing and po- 
tential LEADERS OUR DEMOCRATIC HERITAGE, TO TEACH THEM TO COPE WITH 
QUESTIONS OF VALUE, OF ETHICS, OF THE RELATIONSHIPS OF INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL UNITS AT ALL LEVELS, OF THE GOALS OF MEN ANO GOVERN- 
MENT, THE DISPLACED WORKER, WITH EMPLOYEE-EMPLOYER ATTITUDES, OF 
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THE NATIONAL INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT, OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS RESULTANT 
LOSS OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION, AND WITH LABOR UNIONS AND MANAGEMENT. 



Citizens and public leaders, if they are to be imaginative and 

WISE, MUST BE PURPOSEFULLY EDUCATED FOR THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES. OUR 
POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND CULTURAL LEADERS IN TIMES PAST GAINED 
VALUABLE EXPERIENCE AND DEVELOPED MANY OF THEIR SKILLS THROUGH "ON 
THE job" experience. BUT THIS IS AN UNCERTAIN AND LABORIOUS METHOD, 
TOO SLOW AND DANGEROUS FOR 20TH CENTURY PRESSURES. OUR CHANGING 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS, OUR INCREASINGLY MOBILE AND INTERDEPENDENT SOCIETY, 
AND THE IMPACT OF NUCLEAR ENERGY DEMAND THAT A PART OF THE RESOURCES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY BE DEVOTED TO PLANNED PROGRAMS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
PREPARING FOR OR PARTICIPATING IN POSITIONS OF PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY. 



6. Education for International Cooperation. 

Many citizens must be prepared to live and to work effectively 
IN this international society. 

The stakes in international affairs are high. The isolation 

ATMOSPHERE OF THE I920'S AND l9iO*S HAS ALL BUT DISAPPEARED AS 
WE HAVE REALIZED THE GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY OF OUR GOVERNMENT IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS AND WORLD POLITICS. OUR INCREASING FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENT AND THE CONTINUING ESTABLISHMENT BY U.S. BUSINESS FIRMS OF 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES MEAN STILL GREATER INTERNATIONAL INVOLVEMENT. 

Since World War II, more than 200 billions of dollars have been 

INVESTED ABROAD BY AMERICAN BUSINESS FIRMS. WE ARE AS A NATION CON- 
CERNED NOT ONLY WITH IMPORT-EXPORT TRADE WITH OTHER NATIONS, BUT ALSO 
WITH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION BY AMERICAN CORPORATIONS ABROAD. TH I S 
INVOLVEMENT AFFECTS ALL SEGMENTS OF THE ECONOMY; IT IS NOT ONLY COM- 
MERCIAL AND FINANCIAL, BUT ALSO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Each year more and more American businessmen and civil servants 

ACCEPT OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENTS AND MOVE WITH THEIR FAMILIES TO OTHER 

COUNTRIES. Knowledgeable and perceptive people must fill these 

FOREIGN ASSIGNMENTS FOR, WHETHER WE LIKE IT OR NOT, THESE AMERICANS 
SERVING THEIR BUSINESS FIRMS OR GOVERNMENT AGENCIES ABROAD ALSO 
SERVE AS UNOFFICIAL AMBASSADORS FOR ALL UNITED STATES CITIZENS. 



Universities must, in working with the adult student offer subject 

MATTER DEALING WITH CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES AND THE INTERRELATIONSHIP 
OF CULTURE AND PERSONALITY WHICH CAN HELP BREAK DOWN THE ATTITUDES OF 
PREJUDICE AMD ETHNOCENTR I SM. FURTHER, AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE ECONOMIC 
BLOCS FORMING THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AND THEIR POLITICAL RAMIFICATIONS 
IS IMPERATIVE FOR PERSONS OPERATING ABROAD. INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL SPHERE IS NOT, OF COURSE, RESERVED FOR THOSE WITH 
OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENTS, FOR DECISION MAKING AT LOCAL AND NATIONAL 
LEVELS HAS BROADER IMPLICATIONS. |N WORLD AFFAIRS PROGRAM DEVELOP- 
MENT THE UNIVERSITY HAS A RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE INFORMED, EDU- 
CATED PUBLIC AS WELu AS FOR THE LESS KNOWLEDGEABLE. INTELLIGENT 
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DECISION MAKING REQUIRES MORE INFORMATION THAN THE MASS MEDIA OFFER 
OR THAN SHORT-RANGE ANALYSES OF CURRENT EVENTS CAN PROVIDE. EXTENSION 
DIVISIONS CAN HELP TO BRING TOGETHER AND RELEASE THE RESOURCES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY AND THE PUBLIC THROUGH INTENSIVE AND SEQUENTIAL PROGRAMS ON 
THE BASIC PROBLEMS OF WORLD AFFAIRS. 

7. Community Development Programs to Cope with the Problems of Changing 
Population Patterns . 

The problems growing out of the increasing urbanization of the 
United States are among the most complex ever faced by Americans. 

The universities, with their unique resources of knowledge and 
research skills, are one of the .major agencies in our society to provide 

AID IN DEALING WITH THE PROBLEMS OF CHANGING POPULATION PATTERNS; AND 
BECAUSE MANY OF THESE PROBLEMS MUST BE DEALT WITH IN THE COMMUNITY IT- 
SELF, UNIVERSITY EXTENSION HAS A SPECIAL ROLE TO PLAY. By EXTENDING 
ITS SERVICES EFFECTIVELY, THE UNIVERSITY CAN SERVE AS A CATALYST IN 
THE LOCAL COMMUNITY; IT CAN SERVE AS THE BRIDGE BETWEEN THE LOCAL COM- 
MUNITY AND THE UNIVERSITY AS A WHOLE; IT CAN SERVE AS THE LIAISON WITH 
OTHER AGENCIES WORKING IN THE URBAN FIELD; IT CAN STIMULATE, AND IN SOME 
CASES PERFORM, BOTH BASIC AND APPLIED RESEARCH; IT CAN PROVIDE TEACHING 
AND CONSULTING SERVICES; IT CAN, IN SHORT, MAKE CERTAIN THAT THE APPRO- 
PRIATE RESOURCES OF THE UNIVERSITY ARE APPLIED WHERE MOST NEEDED IN 
DEALING WITH THE URBAN PROBLEMS OF ITS AREA. 

The problems range from the most personal and individual to the most 

GENERAL AND SOCIAL, AS THE INDIVIDUAL SEEKS TO ADJUST HIMSELF TO THE 
SHIFTING URBAN SCENE AND, AS ARGE CITIES AND SMALLER ONES, AS WELL AS 
RURAL COMMUNITIES, ENDEAVOR TO COPE WITH THE CHANGES ASSAILING THEM FROM 
WITHIN AND WITHOUT. SlNCE THESE PROBLEMS ARE AS DIVERSE AS LIFE ITSELF-- 
PERSONAL, SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, TECHNICAL, SC I ENT I F I C— THE I R 
SOLUTIONS REQUIRE THE APPLICATION OF AN EQUALLY DIVERSE RANGE OF SKILLS 
AND KNOWLEDGE. 

The adaptation of university extension services to meet the chal- 
lenge OF urbanization PROVIDES THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY WITH ONE OF ITS 
GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE SINCE IT RECOGNIZED ITS EXTENSION 
RESPONSIBILITIES MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

University Programs in Relation to Those of Other Agencies. 

Of course, the universities alone can never satisfy all the EDU- 
CATIONAL NEEDS of American adults. Fortunately, a wide range of agencies, 

ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOC I AT I ONS — PUBL I C AND PRIVATE, LOCAL AND NATIONAL, 
compulsory AND VOLUNTARY— ARE ACTIVELY INVOLVED. FOR MANY YEARS UNI- 
VERSITIES HAVE COLLABORATED WITH MANY SUCH AGENCIES, AND THE CHALLENGE 
OF CONTINUING COOPERATION WITH THEM IS AN EXTENSION IMPERATIVE. 

Universities must more than ever assist and nurture other agencies 

WHICH ARE designed TO MEET THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF PARTICULAR GROUPS 
OR THOSE CENTERING AROUND SPECIFIC SUBJECT MATTER. UNIVERSITIES CAN 
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ENRICH THE PROGRAMS OF THESE AGENCIES IN LEADERSHIP TRAINING, IN THE 
PREPARATION AND DISSEMINATION OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, IN APPLIED RE- 
SEARCH, IN EXPERT CONSULTATION, AND IN GIVING ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT. 

Cooperation is, of course, a two-way proposition. Universities have 

MUCH TO LEARN FROM OTHER AGENCIES AND BENEFIT TO THE TOTAL SOCIETY 
WOULD ACCRUE IF ALL AGENCIES WORKED TOGETHER MORE CLOSELY IN SEEKING 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION FOR ADULTS. 

Conclusions 

The seven tasks listed above, then, indicate program areas to 
which the university, in extending its resources to the people, must 

DEVOTE more ATTENTION. |N SPITE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES TO PLAN AND EXECUTE EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 
TO IMPROVE THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF ADULTS AND TO PROVIDE LEADERSHIP IN 
THIS ENTERPRISE, AND IN SPITE OF THE MANY AND SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, PROGRESS IN THIS IMPORTANT SEGMENT OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, NOTEWORTHY AS IT HAS BEEN, HAS NOT KEPT PACE WITH THE NEEDS 
OF OUR CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY. 

One FACTOR which has hindered the development of A DIVERSIFIED 
PROGRAM OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION HAS BEEN INADEQUATE FINANCING. It HAS 
LONG BEEN CUSTOMARY FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION PROGRAMS TO BE SUBSTANTIALLY 
SELF-SUPPORTING. WHEN FINANCING IS TOO CLOSELY TIED TO ENROLLMENT FEES, 
IT FOLLOWS THAT THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY CAN BECOME SECONDARY TO BUDGE- 
TARY FACTORS. This type of financing makes it difficult to experiment 
IN MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE ADULT CITIZEN. 

A LARGER SHARE OF THE NATIONAL INCOME MUST BE DEVOTED TO PROGRAMS 
OF CONTINUING EDUCATION. MORE MONEY IS NEEDED TO FULFILL THE TASKS 
WHICH APPROPRIATELY FALL WITHIN THE RESPONSIBILITY OF OUR UNIVERSITIES. 

The justifiable concern of this nation with the problems of elementary, 

SECONDARY, AND COLLEGE-AGE YOUTH SHOULD NOT BE ALLOWED TO RELEGATE TO 
MARGINAL STATUS THE CRITICAL NEED FOR AN EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULTS. 

Continuing education under both private and public auspices is 
A necessary instrument through which both a more abundant economy and 

THE promise of OUR NATIONAL PURPOSE WILL BE REALIZED. THE RECOGNITION 
OF THE NEED FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION, ALREADY ACCEPTED AS SELF-EVIDENT 
IN MANY OF THE NEWLY DEVELOPING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, MUST BECOME 
THE BASIS FOR A NEW NATIONAL ATTITUDE AND POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
WHERE CONCERN FOR INDUSTRIAL ACHIEVEMENT HAS AT TIMES BLURRED THE GOALS 
THAT CAN BE ACHIEVED IN THE REALM OF PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT. THE RE- 
LEASE OF HUMAN POTENTIALITIES MAY WELL BE THE SINE QUA NON FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF OUR WAY OF LIFE. 

The RECORD of the extension services of our universities is a 
GOOD one; its deficiencies are no greater than those of American eblla- 

TIQN IN GENERAL. |N GOING FORWARD, DIRECTED BOTH BY THE EXPERIENCE OF 
THE PAST AND BY THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE, THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY MUST 
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TAKE IMAGINATIVE APPROACHES TOWARD FULFILLING ITS EXTENSION RESPONSI- 
BILITIES. It must be dedicated to achieve these program goals AS THEY 

RELATE TO EACH INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTION. 

The goal for every American must be not merely to complete the 
maximum conventional schooling, not merely to keep op with the growth 
OF professional and liberal knowledge, but to develop the methods, 
establish the values, and pattern the actions that will lead to con- 
tinuing growth and creative development — as persons, as family members, 

AND AS CITIZENS — CITIZENS OF NE I GHBORHOOD,NAT I ON, AND COMMUNITY OF NATIONS. 

For our universities and our Association, the goal must be to 

FACILITATE AS EFFECTIVELY AS POSSIBLE THE DISSEMINATION OF UNIVERSITY 
FINDINGS, SKILLS, METHODS, AND STANDARDS TO ALL WHO CAN USE THEM, WITH 
CONTEMPORARY EMPHASIS ON OUR MOST URGENT NEEDS. 

To THESE TASKS WE OF THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION 
REDEDICATE OURSELVES. 





Excerpts from: 

Goals for Americans 



PART 1 



GOALS AT HOME 



1 . The I no I VI dual 

The STAius of the individual must remain our primary concern. All 
our institutions— POL it I cal 4 social^ and economic— must further enhance 

THE dignity of THE CITIZEN^ PROMOTE THE MAXIMUM DEVELOPMENT OF HIS CAPA- 
BILITIES^ STIMULATE THEIR RESPONSIBLE EXERCISE^ AND WIDEN THE RANGE AND 
EFFECTIVENESS OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDIVIDUAL CHOICE 

2. Equality 



Vestiges of religious prejudice^ handicaps to women^ and^ most 

IMPORTANT^ DISCRIMINATION ON THE BASIS OF RACE MUST BE RECOGNIZED AS 
MORALLY WRONG^ ECONOMICALLY WASTEFUL^ AND IN MANY RESPECTS DANGEROUS. 

In THIS DECADE WE MUST SHARPLY LOWER THESE LAST STUBBORN BARRIERS 

Respect for the individual means respect for every individual. Every 

MAN AND WOMAN MUST HAVE EQUAL RIGHTS BEFORE THE LAW, A.'^D AN EQUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO VOTE AND HOLD OFFICE, TO BE EDUCATED, TO GET A JOB AND TO BE 
PROMOTED WHEN QUALIFIED, TO BUY A HOME, TO PARTICIPATE FULLY IN COM- 
MUNITY AFFAIRS. These goals, which are at the core of our system, 

MUST BE achieved BY ACTIONS AY ALL LEVELS 

3 . The Democratic Process 

The degree of effective liberty available to its people should be the 

ULTIMATE TEST FOR ANY NATION. DEMOCRACY IS THE ONLY MEANS SO FAR DEVISED 
BY WHICH A NATION CAN MEET THIS TEST. TO PRESERVE AND PERFECT THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PROCESS IN THE UNITED STATES IS THEREFORE A PRIMARY GOAL IN THIS 
AS IN EVERY DECADE 

The vastly increased demands upon the federal government require at 

THE HIGHER LEVELS MORE PUBLIC SERVANTS EQUAL IN COMPETENCE AND IMAGINATION 
TO THOSE IN PRIVATE BUSINESS AND THE PROFESSIONS. ThIS INVOLVES A DRASTIC 
INCREASE IN THEIR COMPENSATION. ThE PRESIDENT SHOULD BE GIVEN UNEQUIVOCAL 
AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY TO DEVELOP A TRUE SENIOR CIVIC SERVICE, ALONG 
THE LINES SUGGESTED IN Mr. SaYRE'S CHAPTER. ThE EXECUTIVE BRANCH MUST ALSO 
PLACE GREATER EMPHASIS ON THE RECRUITING, TRAINING, AND STIMULATION OF 
CAREER EMPLOYEES 

4 . Education 



The development of the individual and the nation demand that education 

AT every level AND IN EVERY DISCIPLINE BE STRENGTHENED AND ITS EFFECT I VENESS 
ENHANCED. NEW TEACHING TECHNiQuES MUST CONTINUE TO BE DEVELOPED. ThE IN- 
CREASE IN POPULATION AND THE GROWING COMPLEXITY OF THE WORLD ADD URGENCY. 



Greater resources— private, corporate, municipal, state, and federal- 

must BE MOBILIZED. A HIGHER PROPORTION OF THE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT MUST 
BE DEVOTED TO EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. THIS IS AT ONCE AN INVESTMENT IN THE 
INDIVIDUAL, IN THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS, IN THE GROWTH OF THE ECONOMY, AND 
IN THE STATURE OF THE UNITED STATES 

5 * Arts and Sciences 

Knowledge and innovation must be advanced on every front. In science 

WE should ALLOT A GREATER PROPORTION OF OUR TOTAL EFFORT TO BASIC RESEARCH, 
FIRST, TO REALIZE FULLY THE RAPIDLY UNFOLDING OPPORTUNITIES TO EXTEND STILL 
further our UNDERSTANDING OF THE WORLD, AND SECOND, TO ENRICH APPLIED SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY SO ESSENTIAL TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF HEALTH, TO ECONOMIC GROWTH, 
AND TO MILITARY POWER. 

Today we must give high priority to those aspects of science and tech- 
nology WHICH will increase OUR MILITARY STRENGTH, BUT FOR THE LONGER TERM 
WE SHOULD RECOGNIZE THAT OUR CREATIVE ACTIVITIES IN SCIENCE AND ALL OTHER 
FIELDS WILL BE MORE PRODUCTIVE AND MEANINGFUL IF UNDERTAKEN, NOT MERELY TO 
BE AHEAD OF SOME OTHER NATION, BUT TO BE WORTHY OF OURSELVES 

6 . The Democratic Economy 

The economic system must be compatible with the political system. The 

CENTERS OF ECONOMIC POWER SHOULD BE AS DIFFUSED AND AS BALANCED AS POSSIBLE. 
Too GREAT CONCENTRATIONS OF ECONOMIC POWER IN CORPORATIONS, UNIONS, OR OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS CAN LEAD TO ABUSES AND LOSS OF THE PRODUCTIVE RESULTS OF FAIR 

COMPETITION. Individuals should have maximum freedom in their choice of 

JOBS, GOODS, AND SERVICES 

7 . Economi c Growth 

The economy should grow at the maximum rate consistent with primary 
dependence upon free enterprise and the avoidance of marked inflation. 
Increased investment in the public sector is compatible with this goal. 

Such growth is essential to move toward our goal of full employment, 

TO PROVIDE JOBS FOR THE APPROXIMATELY 13,500^^00 NET NEW ADDITIONS TO 
THE WORK FORCE DURING THE NEXT TEN YEARS; TO IMPROVE THE STANDARD OF LIVING 
AMD TO ASSURE UNITED STATES COMPETITIVE STRENGTH. 

Public policies, particularly an overhaul of the tax system, including 

DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES, SHOULD SEEK TO IMPROVE THE CLIMATE FOR NEW IN- 
VESTMENT AND THE BALANCING OF INVESTMENT WITH CONSUMPTION. WE SHOULD GIVE 
ATTENTION TO POLICIES FAVORING COMPLETELY NEW VENTURES WHICH INVOLVE A HIGH 
DEGREE OF RISK AND GROWTH POTENTIAL 

8 . Technological Change 

Technological change should be promoted and encouraged as a powerful 
force for advancing our economy. It should be planned for and introduced 

WITH SENSITIVE REGARD FOR ANY ADVERSE IMPACT UPON INDIVIDUALS. 






Education on a large scale is provided by many industrial firms for 

THEIR personnel. SUCH ACTIVITIES COMBINED WITH ADVANCE PLANNING CAN 
MINIMIZE EMPLOYMENT DUE TO RAPID TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE. WHERE RE-EMPLOY- 
MENT WITHIN THE INDUSTRY IS NOT POSSIBLE^ RETRAINING MUST BE CARRIED OUT 
THROUGH VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS MANAGED LOCALLY AND FINANCED THROUGH STATE 
AND FEDERAL FUNDS 

9 . Agriculture 



The relk^ive financial return to agriculture in the economy has dete- 
riorated. The ultimate goal must be a supply-demand equilibrium to permit 
THE market, with A FAIR RETURN TO FARMERS, TO DETERMINE THE MANPOWER AND 
CAPITAL COMMITTED TO THIS SECTOR OF THE ECONOMY. TO AVOID SHOCK TO THE 
ECONOMY, THIS GOAL SHOULD BE APPROACHED BY GRADUAL STAGES. 

A SEPARATE PROBLEM CONCERNS THE 5 O PER CENT OF FARMERS WHO OPERATE AT 
SUBSISTENCE LEVELS AND PRODUCE ONLY 10 PER CENT OF FARM OUTPUT. FOR THEM 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES MUST BE FOUND THROUGH TRAINING AND THROUGH LOCATION OF 
NEW INDUSTRIES IN FARM AREAS. DURING THIS DECADE NON-FARM JOBS MUST BE 
FOUND— WHERE POSSIBLE LOCALLY — FOR ABOUT 1.5 MILLION FARM OPERATORS WHO 
NOW EARN LESS THAN $1,5^0 A YEAR 

10. Living Conditions 



We must REMEDY SLUM CONDITIONS, REVERSE THE PROCESS OF DECAY IN THE 
LARGER CITIES, AND RELIEVE THE NECESSITY FOR LOW-INCOME AND MINORITY 
GROUPS TO CONCENTRATE THERE. 

V.'E SHOULD ALSO SEEK SOLUTIONS FOR HAPHAZARD SUBURBAN GROWTH, AND 
PROVIDE AN EQUITABLE SHARING OF THE COST OF PUBLIC SERVICES BETWEEN CEN- 
TRAL CITIES AND SUBURBS. In MANY PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, THE GOAL SHOULD 
BE A REGIONAL PATTERN WHICH PROVIDES FOR A NUMBER OF URBAN CENTERS, EACH 
WITH ITS OWN INDUSTRIES, ITS OWN EDUCATIONAL, CULTURAL AND RECREATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, AND A BALANCED POPULATION OF VARIOUS INCOME LEVELS AND 
BACKGROUNDS. ThE NEEDS OF A GROWING POPULATION FOR PARKS AND RECREATION 
MUST BE MET 

1 1 . Health and Welfare 

The demand for medical care has enormously increased. To meet it we 

MUST have more DOCTORS, NURSES, AND OTHER MEDICAL PERSONNEL. ThERE SHOULD 
BE MORE HOSPITALS, CLINICS AND NURSING HOMES. GREATER EFFECTIVENESS IN THE 
USE OF SUCH INSTITUTIONS WILL REDUCE OVER-ALL REQUIREMENTS. ThERE IS A 
HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY ON THE MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH PROFESSIONS TO CON- 
TRIBUTE BETTER SOLUTIONS. 

Federal grants for the construction of hospitals should be continued 

AND EXTENDED TO OTHER MEDICAL FACILITIES. INCREASED PRIVATE, STATE AND 
FEDERAL SUPPORT IS NECESSARY FOR TRAINING DOCTORS. 

Further efforts are needed to reduce the burden of the cost of medical 
CARE. Extension of medical insurance is necessary, through both public^^no 

PRIVATE AGENCIES 
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An important welfare objective is to learn more about the causes and 

METHODS OF PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ANO FAMILY BREAKDOWN. ThERE 
IS GREAT NEED FOR SUSTAINED STUDY IN ORDER TO BETTER UNDERSTAND THIS COM- 
PLEX COMMUNITY PROBLEM. IT REQUIRES COOPERATIVE ATTENTION AND ACTION BY 
MANY PROFESSIONS, COMMUNITY SERVICES AND ORGANIZATIONS. IT ALSO REQUIRES 
SPECIAL MEASURES TO FIND JOBS FOR YOUTH, WHILE MAINTAINING LABOR STANDARDS. 

Additional trained social workers are urgently needed. Church and neighbor- 
hood ACTION MUST CONTINUE TO PLAY A MAJOR PART 



PART il 

GOALS ABROAD 



Introduction 

The basic foreign policy of the United States should be the preservation 

OF ITS OWN INDEPENDENCE AND FREE INSTITUTIONS. OUR POSITION BEFORE THE WORLD 
SHOULD BE NEITHER DEFENSIVE NOR BELLIGERENT. V7E SHOULD COOPERATE WITH NATION 
WHOSE IDEALS AND INTERESTS ARE IN HARMONY WITH OURS. WE SHOULD SEEK TO MITI- 
GATE TENSIONS, AND SEARCH FOR ACCEPTABLE AREAS OF ACCOMMODATION WITH OP- 
PONENTS. The safeguarded reduction of armaments is an essential goal 

12. Helping to Build an Open and Peaceful World 

Foreign Trade Policy 

The healthiest world economy is attained when trade is at its freest. 

This should be our goal. The United States should join with other free 
world industrial nations in seeking a gradual reduction of tariffs and 
QUOTA restrictions. WE SHOULD SEEK THIS GOAL WHILE SAFEGUARDING THE 
NATIONAL ECONOMY AGAINST MARKET DISRUPTION, AGAINST DESTRUCTIVE COM- 
PETITION AS A RESULT OF GROSSLY LOWER UNIT LABOR COSTS, AND TO PRESERVE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. WE MUST EFFECTIVELY COUNTER TOTALITARIAN TRADE 

PRACTICES. While many underdeveloped nations will insist, as the 
United States did for many years, upon tariffs and other forms of pro- 
tection, WE SHOULD continue TO SEEK LOWERING OF TRADE RESTRICTIONS ELSE- 
WHERE in the world, especially barriers by larger regional trading GROUPS. 
Our EXPORT trade must be conducted with ingenuity and VIGOR 

This unfavorable balance of payments is caused by many factors, some 

OF WHICH DO NOT RELATE TO FOREIGN TRADE POLICY. At LEAST THREE STEPS ARE 
ESSENTIAL TO RECTIFICATION; A MUCH HIGHER EXPORT SURPLUS; LARGER PARTICI- 
PATION OF OTHER DEVELOPED NATIONS IN ASSISTANCE TO THE UNDERDEVELOPED; AND 
MORE EQUITABLE SHARING OF DEFENSE COSTS AMONG THE ALLIES 

Aid to Less Developed Nations 

Our PRINCIPLES and ideals impel us to aid THE NEW NATIONS. THE PRES- 
ERVATION AND STRENGTHENING OF THE FREE INSTITUTIONS OF UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES, AND THE DEFENSE OF THE FREE WORLD, REQUIRE A SUBSTANTIAL IN- 
CREASE IN THE AMOUNT OF FOREIGN AID, TO BE EQUITABLY SHARED BY THE MAJOR 
FREE NATIONS. 
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International economic organizations, such as the World Bank, deserve 
OUR SUPPORT. We must devise new forms of cooperation, in which developing 

COUNTRIES HAVE OPPORTUNITIES FOR PARTICIPATION 

We must encourage far larger numbers of qualified Americans to live 

AND WORK ABROAD 

^3* The Defense of the Free World 
The Soviet Threat 

Communist aggression and subversion, fully analyzed in Dr. Langer's 

CHAPTER, THREATEN ALL THAT WE SEEK TO DO BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD. CON- 
SEQUENTLY, THE MAINTENANCE OF OUR INDEPENDENCE AND WAY OF LIFE, AS WELL 
AS OUR CONCERN FOR THE FREEDOM OF OTHER NATIONS, REQUIRE THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
COUNTER-MEASURES. 

The power and opportunities of the Sino-Soviet nations are such that 

IT WILL BE A MAJOR TASK TO PREVENT THEIR EXPANSION IN THE COMING DECADE. 

Nevertheless, we must never lose sight of our ultimate goal; to extend 

THE opportunities FOR FREE CHOICE AND SELF-DETERMINATION THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 

Communist China 

Communist China’s blatant hostility to the United States makes it 

ESPECIALLY URGENT TO STRENGTHEN OUR PACIFIC DEFENSES AND OUR TIES WITH 
OUR Pacific allies 

Military Alliances 

Tor the common defense, we must maintain and strengthen our military 

ALLIANCES. OuR COMMITMENT TO NATO IN PARTICULAR MUST REMAIN FIRM. WE 
SHOULD ENCOURAGE THE TREND TO GREATER MILITARY INTEGRATION AMONG THE 

European members and the assumption by them of greater responsibilities. 
Our other military alliances and relationships in the Middle East and 
Asia must likewise be reaffirmed and strengthened. The Organization of 
American States must continue to have our unstinting support 

|4. Disarmament 



Since a major nuclear war would be a world catastrophe, the limitation 

AND CONTROL OF NUCLEAR ARMAMENT IS IMPERATIVE. DISARMAMENT SHOULD BE OUR 
ULTIMATE GOAL. 1T CANNOT BE ATTAINED WITHOUT ELIMINATING THE SOURCES OF 
DISTRUST AND FEAR AMONG NATIONS. HenCE, OUR IMMEDIATE TASK MUST BE THE 
STEP-BY-STEP ADVANCE TOWARD CONTROL OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND THEIR MEANS OF 
DELIVERY, WITH EFFECTIVE INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION. A SAFEGUARDED AGREE- 
MENT TO SUSPEND NUCLEAR TESTING MAY WELL BE THE FIRST STEP, AND WOULD TEND 
TO LIMIT THE NUMBER OF NUCLEAR POWERS. 

In view OF THE COMPLEX INTERACTION OF ARMS CONTROL AND NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY, WE MUST ORGANIZE A MAJOR GOVERNMENT EFFORT FOR THE STUDY AND 
ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL, MILITARY, AND TECHNICAL ISSUES IN ORDER TO PROVIDE 
A SOUNDER BASIS FOR POLICY FORMULATION AND NEGOTIATION 
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15. The United Nations 

A KEY GOAL IN THE PURSUIT OF A VIGOROUS AND EFFECTIVE UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY IS THE PRESERVATION AND STRENGTHENING OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 

Over the next decade, it will be under tremendous strain. However, it 

REMAINS THE CHIEF INSTRUMENT AVAILABLE FOR BUILDING A GENUINE COMMUNITY 
OF NATIONS 



PART ill 

A FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 

A SUBSTANTIAL REFORM OF THE TAX SYSTEMS IS ESSENTIAL, WHETHER PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURES MUST BE INCREASED OR CAN BE REDUCED. IT WILL FACILITATE THE 
ATTAINMENT OF MANY NATIONAL GOALS. 

The federal tax system should be revised to eliminate unjustified 

EXCEPTIONS TO ITS GENERAL RULES, TO ASSURE EQUITABLE TREATMENT OF ALL 
TYPES OF INCOMES, TO ENCOURAGE THE ACCUMULATION OF RISK CAPITAL SO VITAL 
TO ECONOMIC GROWTH, AND TO REMEDY THE MANY CONTRADICTIONS AND FLAWS WHICH 
have grown up within the SYSTEM. 

Many state governments must find new tax sources. Local governments 

MUST BE FREED OF UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS ON TAXING AND BORROWING POWERS, 
AND THE PRONOUNCED INEQUALITIES IN THE PROPERTY TAX BASES OF LOCAL JURIS- 
DICTIONS SHOULD BE CORRECTED 



— Goals for Americans 

The Report of the President *s 
Commission on National Goals 



Excerpts from: The Two Cultures 

AND the Scientific Revolution 



The Two Cultures 

....There are about fifty thousand working scientists in the country and 
about eighty thousand professional engineers or applied scientists. During 
the war and in the years since, my colleagues and 1 HAVE HAD TO INTERVIEW 
SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THIRTY TO FORTY THOUSAND OF THESE— THAT IS, ABOUT 2^5 PER 
CENT. The number is large enough to give us a fair SAMPLE, THOUGH OF THE 
MEN WE TALKED TO MOST WOULD STILL BE UNDER FORTY. WE WERE ABLE TO FIND OUT 
A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF WHAT THEY READ AND THOUGHT ABOUT. 1 CONFESS THAT EVEN 
1, WHO AM FOND OF THEM AND RESPECT THEM, WAS A BIT SHAKEN. WC HADn‘T QUITE 
EXPECTED THAT THE LINKS WITH THE TRADITIONAL CULTURE SHOULD BE SO TENUOUS, 
NOTHING MORE THAN A FORMAL TOUCH OF THE CAP. 

As ONE WOULD EXPECT, SOME OF THE VERY BEST SCIENTISTS HAD AND HAVE 
PLENTY OF ENERGY AND INTEREST TO SPARE, AND WE CAME ACROSS SEVERAL WHO 
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HAD READ everything THAT LITERARY PEOPLE TALK ABOUT. BuT THAT's VERY 
RARE. Most of the rest, when one tried to probe FOR WHAT BOOKS THEY HAD 
READ, WOULD MODESTLY CONFESS, 'WELL, 1 'VE TRIED A BIT OF DiCKENS', RATHER 
AS THOUGH DiCKENS WERE AN EXTRAORDINARILY ESOTERIC, TANGLED AND DUBIOUSLY 
REWARDING WRITER, SOMETHING LIKE RAINER MARIA RILKE. |N FACT THAT IS 
EXACTLY HOW THEY DO REGARD HIM! WE THOUGHT THAT DISCOVERY, THAT DiCKENS 
HAD BEEN TRANSFORMED I :iTO THE TYPE-SPECIMEN OF LITERARY INCOMPREHENSI- 
BILITY, WAS ONE OF THE ODDEST RESULTS OF THE WHOLE EXERCISE. 

But of course, in reading him, in reading almost any writer whom we 

SHOULD VALUE, THEY ARE JUST TOUCHING THEIR CAPS TO THE TRADITIONAL CULTURE. 

They have their own culture, intensive, rjgorous, and constantly in action. 
This culture contains a great deal of argument, usually much more rigorous, 
and almost always at a higher conceptual level, than literary persons' 
arguments— even though THE SCIENTISTS DO CHEERFULLY USE WORDS IN SENSES 
WHICH LITERARY PERSONS DOn'T RECOGNIZE, THE SENSES ARE EXACT ONES, AND WHEN 
THEY TALK ABOUT 'SUBJECTIVE,' 'OBJECTIVE,' 'PHILOSOPHY,' OR 'PROGRESSIVE,' 
THEY KNOW WHAT THEY MEAN, EVEN THOUGH IT ISn't WHAT ONE IS ACCUSTOMED TO 
EXPECT. 

Remember, these are very intelligent men. Their culture is in many 

WAYS AN exacting AND ADMIRABLE ONE. iT DOESN'T CONTAIN MUCH ART, WITH 
THE EXCEPTION, AN IMPORTANT EXCEPTION, OF MUSIC. VERBAL EXCHANGE, IN- 
SISTENT ARGUMENT. LoNG-PLAYING RECORDS. COLOUR-PHOTOGRAPHY . THE EAR, 

TO SOME EXTENT THE EYE. BOOXS, VERY LITTLE, THOUGH PERHAPS NOT MANY 
WOULD GO SO FAR AS ONE HERO, WHO PERHAPS I SHOULD ADMIT WAS FURTHER DOWN 
THE SCIENTIFIC LADDER THAN THE PEOPLE i 'VE BEEN TALKING ABOUT — WHO, WHEN 
ASKED WHAT BOOKS HE READ, REPLIED FIRMLY AND CONFIDENTLY: 'BoOKS? i PRE- 

FER TO USE MY BOOKS AS TOOLS.' IT WAS VERY HARO NOT TO LET THE MIND 
WANDER — WHAT SORT OF TOOL WOULD A BOOK MAKE? PERHAPS A HAMMER? A PRIMI- 
TIVE Digging instrument? 

Of BOOKS, THOUGH, VERY LITTLE. AND OF THE BOOKS WHICH TO MOST 
LITERARY PERSONS ARE BREAD AND BUTTER, NOVELS, HISTORY, POETRY, PLAYS, 

ALMOST NOTHING AT ALL. 1T ISN'T THAT THEY'rE NOT INTERESTED IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL OR MORAL OR SOCIAL LIFE. In THE SOCIAL LIFE, THEY CER- 
TAINLY ARE, MORE than MOST OF US. |N THE MORAL, THEY ARE BY AND LARGE 
THE SOUNDEST GROUP OF INTELLECTUALS WE HAVE; THERE IS A MORAL COMPONENT 
RIGHT IN THE GRAIN OF SCIENCE ITSELF, AND ALMOST ALL SCIENTISTS FORM 
THEIR OWN JUDGMENTS OF THE MORAL LIFE. IN THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEY HAVE 
AS MUCH INTEREST AS MOST OF US, THOUGH OCCASIONALLY i FANCY THEY COME TO 
IT RATHER LATE. IT ISn'T THAT THEY LACK THE INTERESTS. IT IS MUCH MORE 
THAT THE WHOLE LITERATURE OF THE TRADITIONAL CULTURE OOESN't SEEM TO THEM 
RELEVANT TO THOSE INTERESTS. ThEY ARE, OF COURSE, DEAD WRONG. AS A RESULT, 
their imaginative UNDERSTANDING IS LESS THAN IT COULD BE. ThEY ARE SELF- 
IMPOVERISHED. 

But what about the other side? They are impoverished, too— perhaps 

MORE SERIOUSLY, BECAUSE THEY ARE VAINER ABOUT IT. ThEY STILL LIKE TO 
PRETEND THAT THE TRADITIONAL CULTURE IS THE WHOLE OF 'cULTURE', AS THOUGH 
THE NATURAL ORDER DIOn'T EXIST. AS THOUGH THE EXPLORATION OF THE NATURAL 
ORDER WAS OF NO INTEREST EITHER iN ITS OWN VALUE OR ITS CONSEQUENCES. AS 
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THOUGH THE SCIENTIFIC COiFICE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD WAS NOT, IN ITS IN- 
TELLECTUAL DEPTH, COMPLEXITY AND ARTICULATION, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 
WONDERFUL COLLECTIVE WORK OF THE MIND OF MAN. YET MOST NON-SCIENTISTS 
HAVE NO CONCEPTION OF THAT EDIFICE AT ALL. EVEN IF THEY WANT TO HAVE IT, 
THEY can't. It is rather as though, over an IMMENSE RANGE OF INTELLECTUAL 
EXPERIENCE, A WHOLE GROUP WAS TONE-DEAF. EXCEPT THAT THIS TONE-DEAFNESS 
doesn't come by nature, but by TRAINING, OR RATHER THE ABSENCE OF TRAINING. 

As WITH THE TONE-DEAF, THEY DOn'T KNOW WHAT THEY MISS. ThEY GIVE A 
PITYING CHUCKLE AT THE NEWS OF SCIENTISTS WHO HAVE NEVER READ A MAJOR 
WORK OF fiNGLiSH LITERATURE. ThEY DISMISS THEM AS IGNORANT SPECIALISTS. 

Yet THEIR OWN IGNORANCE AND THEIR OWN SPECIALIZATION |S JUST AS STARTLING. 

A GOOD MANY TIMES I HAVE BEEN PRESENT AT GATHERINGS OF PEOPLE WHO, BY THE 
STANDARDS OF THE TRADITIONAL CULTURE, ARE THOUGHT HIGHLY EDUCATED AN^ 

V/HO HAVE WITH CONSIDERABLE GUSTO BEEN EXPRESSING THEIR INCREDULllrY AT" 

THE ILLITERACY OF SCIENTISTS. CNCE OR TWICE I HAVE BEEN PROVOKED AND 
HAVE ASKED THE COMPANY HOW MANY OF THEM COULD DESCRIBE THE SECOND LAW 

OF Thermodynamics. The response was cold: it was also negative. Yet 

I WAS asking something which is about the scientific equivalent of: 

Have you read a work of Shakespeare's? 

I NOW BELIEVE THAT IF I HAD ASKED AN EVEN SIMPLER QUEST I ON— SUCH AS 
V/HAT do you mean by MASS, OR ACCELERATION, WHICH IS THE SCIENTIFIC EQUIV- 
ALENT OF SAYING, Can YOU READ? — NOT MORE THAN ONE IN TEN OF THE HIGHLY 
EDUCATED WOULD HAVE FELT THAT I WAS SPEAKING THE SAME LANGUAGE. So THE 
GREAT EDIFICE OF MODERN PHYSICS GOES UP, AND THE MAJORITY OF THE CLEVEREST 
PEOPLE IN THE WESTERN WORLD HAVE ABOUT AS MUCH INSIGHT INTO IT AS THEIR 
NEOLITHIC ANCESTORS WOULD HAVE HAD. 

Just one more of those questions, that my non-scientific friends re- 
gard AS BEING IN THE WORST OF TASTE. CAMBRIDGE IS A UNIVERSITY WHERE 
SCIENTISTS AND NON-SCIENTISTS MEET EVERY NIGHT AT DINNER. ABOUT TWO YEARS 
AGO, ONE OF THE MOST ASTONISHING EXPERIMENTS IN THE WHOLE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
WAS BROUGHT OFF. 1 DOn't MEAN THE SPUTN I K--THAT WAS ADMIRABLE FOR QUITE 
DIFFERENT REASONS, AS A FEAT OF ORGANIZATION AND A TRIUMPHANT USE OF EXIST- 
ING KNOWLEDGE. NO, I MEAN THE EXPERIMENT AT COLUMBIA BY YANG AND LEE. 1T 
IS AN EXPERIMENT OF THE GREATEST BEAUTY AND ORIGINALITY, BUT THE RESULT IS 
SO STARTLING THAT ONE FORGETS HOW BEAUTIFUL THE EXPERIMENT IS. 1T MAKES 
US THINK AGAIN ABOUT SOME OF THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD. IN- 
TUITION, COMMON SENSE— THEY ARE NEATLY STOOD ON THEIR HEADS. ThE RESULT 
IS USUALLY KNOWN AS THE CONTRADICTION OF PARITY. iF THERE WERE ANY SERIOUS 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE TWO CULTURES, THIS EXPERIMENT WOULD HAVE BEEN 
TALKED ABOUT AT EVERY H I GH TaBLE IN CAMBRIDGE. WAS IT? I WASn't HERE: 

BUT I SHOULD LIKE TO ASK THE QUESTION. 

There seems then to be no place where the cultures meet. I am nct 

GOING TO waste TIME SAYING THAT THIS IS A PITY. It'S MUCH WORSE THAN THAT. 

Soon I shall come to some practical consequences. But at the heart of 

THOUGHT AND CREATION WE ARE LETTING SOME OF OUR BEST CHANCES GO BY DEFAULT. 
The CLASHING POINT OF TWO SUBJECTS, TWO DISCIPLINES, TWO CULTURES — OF TWO 
GALAXIES, SO FAR AS THAT GOES — OUGHT TO PRODUCE CREATIVE CHANCES. 1n THE 
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HISTORY OF MENTAL ACTIVITY THAT HAS BEEN WHERE SOME OF THE BREAK-THROUOHS 

CAME. The chances are there now. But they are there, as it were, in a 

VACUUM, BECAUSE THOSE i THE TWO CULTURES CAn'T TALK TO EACH OTHER. !T 
IS BIZARRE HOW VERY LITTLE OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY SCIENCE HAS BEEN ASSIM- 
ILATED INTO TWENTIETH-CENTURY ART. NOW AND THEN ONE USED TO FIND POETS 
CONSCIENTIOUSLY USING SCIENTIFIC EXPRESSIONS, AND GETTING THEM WRONG— 
THERE WAS A TIME WHEN ’REFRACTION* KEPT CROPPING UP IN VERSE IN A MYSTI- 
FYING FASHION, AND WHEN 'POLARIZED LIGHT* WAS USED AS THOUGH WRITERS WERE 
UNDER THE ILLUSION THAT IT WAS A SPECIALLY ADMIRABLE KIND OF LIGHT. 

Of course, that isn't the way that science could be any good to art. 
It has got to be assimilated along with, and as part and PARCEL OF, THE 

WHOLE OF OUR MENTAL EXPERIENCE, AND USED AS NATURALLY AS THE REST 

““ Two Cultures and the 
Scientific Revolution 
The Rede Lecture, 1959 



Excerpts from; Education for 
The Age of Science 



The Place of Science and Technology 

Science, engineering and technology have obviously been responsible for 

A HOST OF conspicuous CHANGES AT ALL LEVELS OF OUR MODERN CIVILIZATION. 

There is much reason to expect that such changes will continue, and will 

INDEED ACCELERATE. THERE IS NO WAY TO TURN B CK THE CLOCK OR TURN OFF 
SCIENTIFIC ADVANCE. THERE WILL BE NO INTERNATIONAL MORATORIUM ON SCIENCE 
OR TECHNOLOGY. ThE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, ON THE MOST PRACTICAL 
GROUNDS, MUST ACCEPT AND SUPPORT THESE PROPOSITIONS. BY IGNORING THEM, 

OR BY FOSTERING THEM ONLY WITH RESERVE, THEY COULD DOOM THEIR NATION TO 
UNNECESSARY WEAKNESS AND BACKWARDNESS IN A WORLD WHERE OTHER NATIONS 
ARE NOT SO FOOLISH. ALFRED NORTH V/HITEHEAD SAID IN \^\Gl 

"In the CONDITIONS OF MODERN LIFE THE RULE IS ABSOLUTE; THE 
RACE WHICH DOES NOT VALUE TRAINED INTELLIGENCE 1 3 DOOMED. NOT 
ALL YOUR HEROISM, N01 ALL YOUR SOCIAL CHARM, NOT ALL YOUR WIT, 

NOT ALL YOUR VICTORIES ON LAND OR AT SEA, CAN MOVE BACK THE 
FINGER OF FATE. TODAY WE MAINTAIN OURSELVES. TOMORROW SCIENCE 
WILL HAVE MOVED FORWARD YET ONE MORE STEP, AND THERE WILL BE NO 
APPEAL FROM THE JUDGMENT WHICH WILL THEN BE PRONOUNCED ON THE 
UNEDUCATED." 

This is even more forcibly apparent in 1959 than it was in I9i6. It 

FOLLOWS THAT WE MUST EDUCATE MORE, AND ESPECIALLY WE MUST EDUCATE BETTER, 
SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS. BUT THIS IS NOT ENOUGH. WE MUST HAVE TRAINED 
SPECIALISTS IN MANY FIELDS. tVEN THEN WE WOULD NOT BE SUCCESSFUL IF, HAVING 
SUCH SPECIALISTS, THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WERE MERELY TO APPLAUD AND REWARD 
THEM FOR THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS WHILE STILL THINKING OF THEM AS USEFUL STRANGERS 
DIMLY UNDERSTOOD AND MOKE FEARED THAN ADMIRED. HENCE, WE MUST ALSO CULTI- 
VATE A WIDESPREAD DEDICATION TO AND RESPECT FOR LEARNING IN ALL FIELDS, 

AND A DEEP UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE PUBLIC AND THE EXPERTS. 



Growth of Science 

The story of man has from the very beginning involved his progress in 

THE conquest of NATURE, AND, LESS SUCCESSFULLY, HIS EFFORT TO UNDERSTAND 
HIMSELF AND TO LIVE AMICABLY WITH HIS FELLOW MEN. HERE WE ARE CONCERNED 
WITH THE ACCELERATING CONQUEST OF NATURE WHICH BEGAIN IN PREHISTORY AND 
PROCEEDED IN SPITE OF SUPERST I TUT 1 ONS, OF MAGIC, AND OF TABOOS. YeT MODERN 
SCIENCE HAD ITS BEGINNINGS ONLY 3^ YEARS AGO, AND SINCE THEN OUR ABILITY 
TO UNDERSTAND NATURE HAS GROWN BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS AND AT AN EVER-ACCEL- 
ERATING RATE. Twentieth-century advances in the techniques of research 
IN APPLIED SCIENCE, REPLACING THE SIMPLER PROCESS OF INVENTION, HAVE 
AIDED THE EXPLOSIVE GROWTH OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. 

Science affects the life of every contemporary man every day. It con- 
ditions DECISIONS THAT NEED TO BE MADE BY HIS GOVERNMENT ON MANY MATTERS, 
INCLUDING NATIONAL DEFENSE, FOREIGN POLICY AND PUBLIC HEALTH. IT AFFECTS 
THE DECISIONS MADE BY INDIVIDUALS ON BUSINESS PROEwEMS, ON SELECTING A 
COMMUNITY IN WHICH TO LIVE, ON CHOOSING AN AUTOMOBILE, A RECORD PLAYER, 

OR PERHAPS EVEN A DENTIFRICE. 1F AN INDIVIDUAL IS IGNORANT OF SCIENCE HE 
MUST GUESS WHAT TO DO OR ELSE BELIEVE WHAT HE IS TOLD. EVEN IF HE IS TOLD 
WHAT TO DO CY AN EXPERT, HE HAS NO WAY TO CHECK ON THIS ADVICE OR EVEN TO 
UNDERSTAND IT. ThIS UNHAPPY PREDICAMENT IS PRECISELY THAT OF MOST CITIZENS 

OF THE United States today. Their fate in important matters and in trivial 

MATTERS ALIKE MAY THUS BE DECIDED WITHOUT THEIR PARTICIPATION. AND IT 
WILL NOT BE OTHERWISE SO LONG AS THEY REMAIN ILLITERATE ABOUT SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

The march of science and technology is of growing importance to every 
American as a citiZen Congress regularly appropriates huge sums for 
SCIENTIFIC research AND EVEN LARGER ONES FOR ENGINEERING AND DEVELOPMENT; 

YET A MAJORITY OF THE VOTERS HAVE LITTLE GRASP OF WHAT THIS IS ALL ABOUT. 

Do WE, FOR EXAMPLE, SEEK TO MAKE SHOTS AT THE MOON, OR SEND VEHICLES TO 

Mars, in order to extend scientific knowledge alone--and, if so, how much 
IS that effort worth? Is our primary purpose to LAUNCH SUCH VEHICLES BL.'ORE 
THE Russians do for the sake of impressing the rest of the world? Thln 

HOV' MUCH ARE SUCH ACHIEVEMENTS WORTH? TO WHAT EXTENT DO THESE SPACE VEN- 
TURES ATTAIN PRIMARILY A STRENGTHENING OF OUR MILITARY CAPABILITIES? / ID 
ARE THEY INDEED THE BEST WAY TO GAIN MILITARY STRENGTH? 1F OUR SPACE VEN- 
TURES ESSAY ALL OF THESE PURPOSES SIMULTANEOUSLY, WE MUST STILL HAVE 
JUDGMENT ON THE WEIGHT TO BE GIVEN TO EACH PURPOSE. TO BE ABLE TO THINK 
BEYOND THE PRESS RELEASES AND PUBLICITY STATEMENTS, TO UNDERSTAND THE 
BACKGROUND OF NATIONAL DEBATE REQUIRES A GREATER COMPREHENSION OF SPACE 
PROBLEMS THAN THAT PROVIDED BY SCIENCE FICTION OR THE COMIC STRIP. 

Yet the field of space research is only one important field of mooerh 

TECHNOLOGY WHICH IS OF CONCERN TO THE AVERAGE CITIZEN. ThERE ARE OTHER 
FIELDS INVOLVING COMMUNICATION, TRANSPORTATION, AND HUMAN HEALTH. BUT 
ARE THERE STILL OTHERS WHICH WE DO NOT RECOGNIZE AT ALL? IS IT BECAUSE NO 
COMPARABLE SpUTNiK HAS AWAKENED US? THE SHOCKS PROVIDED BY ACHIEVEMENT 
ELSEWHERE MAY NOT BE AN ADEQUATE GUIDE TO OUR PROGRESS OR OUR EFFORTS. 

A national effort is required to STRENGTHEN OUR SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLv^G ' CAL 
EFFORTS IN ALL FIELDS, AIMED AT THE ADVANCE OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE ENHANCE- 
MENT OF THE GENERAL WELFARE. 1 n A DEMOCRACY SUCH AN EFFORT CAN SUCCEED 
ONLY IF IT HAS WIDESPREAD PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING AND SUPPORT. 
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Other Values 

The educational values in the study of science go far beyond the prac- 
tical MATTERS OF A COLO TECHNOLOGICAL WAR OR EVEN THOSE OF THE WISE USE OF 
SCIENCE IN THE SERVICE OF SOCIETY. THE STUDENT OF SCIENCE QUICKLY LEARNS 
THAT ALL SCHOLARS SEEK THE TRUTH AND THAT THEY MUST BE CRITICAL AND HONEST 
WITH EACH OTHER. ThE STUDY OF SCIENCE MAY OFFER TO THE YOUNG STUDENT HIS 
FIRST AND POSSIBLY KIS BEST EARLY OPPORTUNITIES FOR LEARNING HOW EASY IT 
IS TO MAKE MISTAKES AND HOW HARO IT I S TO ADVANCE KNOWLEDGE. IT MAY ALSO 
PROVIDE THE SIMPLEST EARLY EXPERIENCE OF THE SUPREME VIRTUE OF INTELLECTUAL 

HONESTY. 

Then, too, we must be aware of the humanizing aspects of science. The 

BEAUTY AND ORDER OF NATURE WHICH SCIENCE REVEALS ARE AS MOVING IN THEIR 
WAY AS GREAT PAINTINGS OR FINE DRAMA. THE VAST REACHES OF THE UNIVERSE 
NOW BEING EXAMINED BY THE MODERN ASTRONOMER ARE AS INSPIRING AS GREAT 

MUSIC. The Fact that the laws of science span all national and ideological 

BOUNDARIES MAKES SCIENCE THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, A LINK BETWEEN NATIONS, 

AND A REAL POTENTIAL FORCE FOR PEACE. 

Americans diminish their capacity as citizens, give up an early strengt 
ENING intellectual EXPERIENCE, AND FOREGO GREAT PLEASURE, EXCITEMENT AND 
ADVENTURE WHEN THEY NEGLECT TO STUDY SCIENCE. 

The study of science thus enhances the education of every citizen, in 

ADDITION TO PROVIDING THE NECESSARY BASIS FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE 
professional SCIENTIST, ENGINEER AND TECHNOLOGIST. FOR ALL THESE REASONS 
WE BELIEVE IT IS APPROPRIATE AND NECESSARY THAT THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM GIVE DUE RECOGNITION TO INSTRUCTION iN MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Does this mean that every high school student should become a scientist 
Of course not. But he should have the opportunity to gain insight into 

THE methods and CONCEPTS OF SCIENCE SO THAT HE CAN UNDERSTAND THE WORLD 
OF SCIENCE IN WHICH HE LIVES. HE SHOULD NOT UNDERGO A REGIMEN WHICH 
STIFLES HIS CHILDISH CURIOSITY ABOUT THE WORLD OF NATURE. 

Unfortunately, many children are thus stifled. Many schools do not 

HAVE EITHER THE TEACHERS OR THE FACILITIES TO PROVIDE GOOD SCIENCE IN- 
STRUCTION. Some children are frightened away from science by the mathe- 
matics IT USES. Others find the traditional discussions of pulleys and 
levers, or a wearisome listing of species and genera, too dull to excite 

THEIR curiosity TO LEARN MORE. StILL OTHERS ARE ADVISED BY PARENTS OR 
FRIENDS, OR EVEN TEACHERS, TO AVOID DIFFICULT SUBJECTS LIKE MATHEMATICS 
AND SCIENCE, IN SPITE OF THE FACT THAT MANY STUDENTS FIND THESE THE 
EASIEST, BECAUSE THE MOST EXCITING SUBJECTS OF ALL. 

We EMPHASIZE THAT WE ARE NOT URGING THAT OTHER FIELDS OF INTELLECTUAL 
importance be reduced or DIMINISHED, BUT ONLY THAT A PROPER BALANCE BE 
MAINTAINED IN OUR EDUCATION OFFERINGS. WE FEAR THAT IN THE PAST THERE 
HAS BEEN INADEQUATE EMPHASIS ON MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
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The Scientific Education of the Adult 

In a perfect world^ adult education would not be merely remedial educa- 
tion. It would be a continuation of an endless process in which a diploma 

MARKED A "COMMENCEMENT" AN'' NOT A CONCLUSION. BuT THIS IS NOT THE WORLD 

AS IT IS. Our past CURRIC . have not adequately prepared our COLLEGE 
GRADUATES TO UNDERSTAND SClwHCE OR EVEN TO BE INTERESTED IN IT, AND TOO 
MANY FEEL THAT NOW THEY HAVE FINISHED SCHOOL OR COLLEGE THEY ARE EXCUSED 
FROM LEARNING MORE. 

A DEMOCRATIC CITIZENRY TODAY MUST UNDERSTAND SCIENCE ORDER TO HAVE 
A WIDE AND INTELLIGENT DEMOCRATIC PARTICIPATION IN MANY NATIONAL DECISIONS. 

Such decisions are being made now. They cannot be postponed for twenty 

YEARS WHILE WE ARE IMPROVING OUR PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM SO THAT ITS 
PR00UC15 WILL CONSTITUTE A SIGNIFICANT FRACTION OF THE MATURE VOTING POPU- 
LATION. There is, therefore, no escape from the urgency of providing high- 

grade AND PLENTIFUL ADULT EDUCATION IN SCIENCE NOW, PLANNED FOR THOSE WHO 
ARE UNPREPARED EVEN IN THE FUNDAMENTALS. 

Whatever medium is used, sck xe must, first of all, be made as inter- 
esting TO THE bystander AS IT IS EXCITING AND INSPIRING TO THE SCIENTIST. 
Citizens will not submit themselves to adult education in science simply as 
A response to bugle calls to duty. The excitement and interest of science 

MUST SOMEHOW BE TRANSMITTED. 

To ESTABLISH GOOD EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THIS KINO WILL REQUIRE A 
LARGE EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS PLUS GREAT IMAGINATION AND DARING. ThERE HAVE, 

OF COURSE, BEEN INDIVIDUALLY INTERESTING AND VALUABLE TELEVISION AND RADIO 
PROGRAMS, INCLUDING ONE WHICH MANY PEOPLE GET UP AT SIX-THIRTY II. THE 
MORNING TO SEE. ThERE HAVE BEEN INDIVIDUALLY ATTRACTIVE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ARTICLES AND GOOD SCIENCE REPORTING IN A FEW NEWSPAPERS. A NUMBER OF GOOD 
PAPERBACK PUBLICATIONS OF SERIOUS SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE CAN BE FOUND IN 
A FEW URBAN BOOKSTALLS, BUT BOTH THE SUPPLY AND THE DEMAND ARE INADEQUATE. 

There are good museums of science in a few metropolitan centers, but not 

many— AMD NONE AS FINE OR AS INFLUENTIAL AS THEY COULD BE WITH STRONGER 
SUPPORT. rOR A QUARTER CENTURY NO ONE HAS SERIOUSLY TRIED TO SEE WHAT MIGHT 
BE DONE WITH A MOBILE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE IN A CARAVAN OF TRAILERS WHICH 
WOULD VISIT THE THOUSANDS OF COMMUNITIES THAT WILL NEVER BE ABLE TO AFFORD 
ANY KIND OF MUSEUM OF SCIENCE OF THEIR OWN. 

In /'LL SUCH EFFORTS ’'•IE THING TO EMPHASIZE IS THE PLEASURE OF PARTICt- 
PATIMG IN THE GREAT ADVENTURE OF SCIENCE. ThIS IS PRIMARILY A CHALLENGE TO 
THE SCIJNTISTS THEMSELVES. IT IS THEY WHO MUST DETERMINE WHAT SCIENCE THE 
CITIZEN MOST NEEDS TO KNOWj IT IS THEY WHO MUST SU'^PRESS THE MOTION THAT 

"popularizing" is evil or impossible. Until more scientists whose reputa- 
tions ARE HIGH AS SCIENTISTS MANIFEST A PERSONAL INTEREST IN PUBLIC EDUCATIOI 
IN SCIENCE, THE STIGMA WHICH NOW IS OFTEN ATTACHED TO THE POPULAR I ZER WILL 
NEVER BE REMOVED— NOR WILL THE DOUBTS OF THOSE WHO PUT THE TASK ASIDE AS 
HOPELESS 
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Abstract: Education in general and adult education in particular will 

DETERMINE THE FUTURE WELL-BEING OF THE UNITED STATES. ThE PRIMARY GOAL 
OF EDUCATION !N A FREE SOCIETY IS TO HELP THE INDIVIDUAL REALIZE H|S 
POTENTIALITIES AND TO ENABLE HIM TO EXPAND HIS CAPACITY TO MAKE WISE 
DECISIONS. The goal of a totalitarian society IS THE DOMINANCE OF THE 
STATE. The Soviet systems has a single philosophy which gives coherence 

TO ALL ASPECTS OF LIFEj THERE IS A SINGLE ORGANIZATION IN THIS SYSTEM. 

In the United States there are many organizations^ and we can organize 
AND associate FREELY AND VOLUNTARILY. LEADERSHIP IN THE USSR iS ASSIGNED. 
Leadership in the United States is voluntary, fluid, and multiple. The 

ECONOMIC NEEDS OF THE SOVIET UnIoN AND THE UNITED STATES ARE THE SAME, 

BUT THE METHODS AND ENDS DIFFER. ThE BASIC EDUCATIONAL CURRICULUM OF 
A FREE SOCIETY IS THAT OF THE LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES. ThE TEACHERS, 
STUDENTS, AND P"‘T|VATIONS OF LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION VARY. To EDUCATE 
INDIVIDUALS TO BE RESPONSIBLY FREE REQUIRES MANY METHODS, TECHNIQUES, 

AND tools; the GOAL SHOULD BE THE ACTIVE PARTICIPATION BY THE LEARNER. 

In recent years United States education has put increasing importance 

ON EDUCATING THE INDIVIDUAL FOR RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM IN r. I S PRIVATE AND 

PUBLIC roles; in the home, on the job, and in the community. We further 

NEED TO EDUCATE FOR PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY. EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
OUR PRESENT AND FUTURE LEADERS SHOULD BE IMPROVED AND EXPANDED. —ED. 

The theme of this article is that the future well-being of the free 

SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES IS PRIMARILY DEPENDENT UPON EDUCATION IN 
GENERAL, AND, MORE PARTICULARLY, UPON THE SYSTEMATIC LIBERAL EDUCATION 
OF ADULTS. 

In VIEW OF WORLD AFFAIRS AND THE ROLE AMERICA IS FORCED TO PLAY IN 
THEM, IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT WE CAREFULLY EXAMINE NOT ONLY THE GOALS OF 
OUR FREE SOCIETY AND THE GOALS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, BUT ALSO THOSE 
OF OTHER SOCIETIES AND PARTICULARLY OF TOTALITARIAN SOCIETIES. IN AN 
EFFORT TO INDICATE SOME OF THE MAJOR ISSJES, I AM GOING FIRST TO SKETCH 
SOME CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE FREE SOCIETY AND THE TOTALITARIAN SOCIETY, AND, 
MORE PARTICULARLY, BETWEEN THE SOV I ETY SOCIETY AND THE SOCIETY OF THE 

United States. 

Goals of Free and Totalitarian Societies 

The goal of a totalitarian society is the dominance of the state over 

THE INDIVIDUAL. ThE SOVIET SYSTEM FOR EXAMPLE, IS BASED ON A SINGLE PHIL- 
OSOPHY. It gives COHERENCE TO EVERYTHING — SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, ART, POLITICS 
economics— ALL ASPECTS OF LIFE. COMMUNISTS CLAIM THAT THIS IDEA GIVES ORDER 
TO HISTORY— EXPLAINING THE PAST, GUIDING THE PRESENT, CHARTING THE FUTURE. 

According to this idea there is no Goo — only the workings of inevitable 

FORCES — AND THEREFORE NO SACRED WORTH TO THE INDIVIDUAL HUMAN BEING. iF 
INDIVIDUALS OPPOSE THE WORKINGS OF THE "INEVITABLE" FORCES, THEY ARE TO 
BE "rehabilitated" OR DESTROYED. |F THEY ASSIST, THEY ARE TO BE REWARDED 
AND HONORED. 

The goal of our free society is that each individual should realize 

TO THE fullest HIS UNIQUE POTENTIALITY; THE LOGIC IS TOWARD A NATION OF 



SELF-GOVCRNING PERSONS^ EACH AN END IN HIMSELF^ EACH A MEANS OF SELF- 

GOVERNMENT. The free^ or open^ society seeks not only to encourage all 

ITS INDIVIDUALS TO WANT TO MAKE DECISIONS^ BUT ALSO TO F I T THEM TO MAKE 
WISE AND HUMANE DECISIONS. ThE AMERICAN SOCIETY^ HAS NOT A SINGLE PHIL- 
OSOPHY^ BUT MANY PHILOSOPHIES. ?TS FUNDAMENTAL VALUE IS A REGARD FOR 
THE UNIQUENESS AND WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN HIS OWN RIGHT. ThE INDI- 
VIDUAL IS THE END OF THE FREE SOCIETY. HOWEVER^ THE POSSIBILITY OF 
ACHIEVING THIS END DEPENDS UPON HOW RESPONSIBLY INDIVIDUALS USE THEIR 
FREEDOM 

Economic Program 

Regardless of differences in ends and means^ the Russian and the 
American people face the same basic needs. The differences in the two 

SYSTEMS lie IN THE WAYS THESE NEEDS ARE MET AND THE ENDS TO WHICH THE 
MARGINS ABOVE SURVIVAL ARE USED 

Liberal Education 

....The PRIMARY GOAL OF EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY^ WHICH SHOULD BE 
LIFELONG^ SHOULD BE TO ENABLE EVERY INDIVIDUAL AT EVERY STAGE OF HIS LIFE 
TO DEVELOP KIS POTENTIALITIES TO THE MAXIMUM. PUTTING THIS IN OTHER WORDS, 
THE PRIMARY GOAL OF EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY IS TO ENABLE EACH INDIVID- 
UAL TO ENLARGE HIS CAPACITY TO MAKE WISE DECISIONS. ThERE ARE OTHER GOALS, 
TO BE SURE, OTHER GOALS TO BE ACHIEVED TO ENABLE THIS TO HAPPEN. BUT ULTI- 
MATELY THE GOAL IS EDUCATION IN ACTION, KNOWLEDGE AND THOUGHT TRANSLATED 
INTO WISE DECISIONS. Th|S BECOMES MORE OBVIOUS WHEN ONE CONSIDERS THE 
MANY DECISIONS WHICH ONE HAS TO MAKE EVERY DAY WHICH AFFECT OTHERS IN 
THE HOME, ON THE JOB, AND IN THE COMMUNITY 

hROM Area IX, Public Affairs, I quote: 

....The idea of freedom is rooted in the conviction that, as a spiritual 

CREATURE, THE INDIVIDUAL IS OF SUPREME WORTH; AS A MORAL CREATURE, HE IS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR HIS ACTIONS; AS A RATIONAL CREATURE, HE IS CAPABLE OF 
GOVERNING HIMSELF. 

Our first necessity is to renew jur faith in the fundamentals of 
FREEDOM. Freedom has not been tried and found wanting. It has merely 

BEEN TRIED AND FOUND DIFFICULT. OUR Ti^SK IS NOT TO MAKE IT F.ASY, BUT 
TO MAKE IT UNDERSTOOD. iT CAN BE DEFENDED AND PRESERVED ONLY IN THE WAY 
THAT IT CAN BE SERVED AND FULFILLED— BY THE WILL Ak'^ THE W'oOOM OF FREE MEN. 

— Continuing Education for 
National Survival 
BY C. Scott Fletcher 
Taken from the Annals of The 
American Academy, 19^9 

Excerpts from: The Annals 

American Academy of Political 
AND Social Science 

The Suburban Dislocation 

....The suburbs have become so character iSTic of life "among democratic 
nations" that some of our most ACUTE SOCIAL OBSERVERS IN THE POST-WORLD 



War I( years have seen in them the shape of the egalitarian future. 

....Yet this is impression, based on a few soundings in a few perhaps 

STRATEGIC AND SURELY HIGHLY VISIBLE LOCATIONS. WE KNOW VERY LITTLE 
ABOUT THE RELATIVELY SETTLED SUBURBS, ESPECIALLY THOSE LEAPFROGGED BY 
THE WA^ES OF POST-WORLO WAR II GROWTH; AND SO FAR AS I CAN SEE WE KNOW 
ALMOST NOTHING ABOUT THE SUBURBS (oLD OR NEw) SURROUNDING THE SMALLER 

CITIES. The new developments v/hich have altered the physical and moral 

LANDSCAPE SO STRIKINGLY MAY BETOKEN A TREND OR A BLIND ALLEY. ThEY MAY 
FASCINATE US OUT OF OUR CONTEMPORARY FEARS FOR THE LOSS OF LIBERTY AND 
individuality; and intellectuals, seldom UNAMBIVALENT about THE SUBURBS — 
WHETHER OR NOT THEY MAKE THEM THEIR OWN DOMICILES — MAY GENERALIZE FROM 
THEM TOO READILY TO MIDDLE-CLASS LIFE AND LEISURE AS A WHOLE 

The city is not necessarily the seat of urbanism, and the suburban 

WAY differs from THE CITY WAY ONLY AT THE POLARITIES OF EACH AND IS 
BASED ON VARIABLES NOT ENTIRELY DEPENDENT ON ECOLOGY OR VISIBLE FROM 
A HELICOPTER. HENCE . . . INVESTIGATIONS DO SUPPORT THE COMMON-SENSE 

OBSERVATION THAT CAN FIND SUBURBAN STYLES IN MANY CITIES AND URBAN ONES 

IN MANY suburbs; THAT AN URBAN FRINGE IS GROWING WHICH IS NEITHER COUNTRY 
NOR CITY NOR QUITE BEDROOM SUBURB IN THE OLDER MODE. 

If THIS IS SO, THEN IT MEAN? THAT THE DIFFERENCES WHICH DIVIDE 

Americans today depend less and less on where one lives, what one does, 

OR who one is in terms of lineage, but more and more it depends on style 
AND social character 

....For millions of suburbanites, their post-Worlc War II experience 
has been prosperous and open far beyond their depression-born expectations. 
For them, the suburbs have been one vast supermarket, abundantly anc con- 
veniently STOCKED with APPROVED YET OFTEN VARIEGATED CHOICES. ThE CHILDREN 
ARE LESS OF A WORRf THERE THAN ON CITY STREETS; THE NEIGHTBORS OFTEN MORE 
FRIENDLY THAN THOSE CITY FOLK WHO "KEEP THEMSELVES TO THEMSELVES*'; LIFE IN 
GENERAL IS MORE RELAXED. ThE CONFIDENCE SUCH PEOPLE OFTEN HAVE THAT THINGS 
WILL CONTINUE TO GO WELL FOR THEM IS REVEALED IN THE STORY TOLD ONE JOURNAL- 
IST IN A Southern California suburb where employment depends on nearby 
DEFENSE PLANTS. WHEN HE ASKED PEOPLE WHAT WOULD HAPPEN TO THEM IN CASE 
OF A DEPRESSION OR CANCELLATION OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS, THEY ANSWERED: "WHY 

THEN THE GOVERNMENT WILL STOCKPILE CARS." LiFE ON CREDIT HAS WORKED OUT 
WELL FOR MANY SUCH HOME OWNERS, ALLOWING THEM TO HAVE THEIR CHILDREN YOUNG 
AND IN CIRCUMSTANCES FAR BETTER THAN THOSE IN WHICH THEY THEMSELVES GREW 

UP. Whatever the outsider might say about the risks blithely taken, with 

NO ALLOWANCE MADE FOR PERSONAL OR SOCIAL SETBACKS, OR ABOUT THE ANEMIC 
QUALITY OF THE RELAXED LIFE OR ITS COMPLACENCY, HE WOULD HAVE TO ADMIT THAT 
SUCH FIRST-GENERATION SUBURBANITES HAVE FOUND THE TASTE OF ABUNDANCE 
PLEASANT AND, FOR THE YOUNGER ONES WITH WAGES RISING FASTER THAN PRICES, 

NOT NOTABLY PROBLEMATIC. 

The SUCCESSFUL book and movie. The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit , Dra- 
matizes THESE values QUITE EXPLICITLY. ThE HERO CHOOSES UNROMANTIC SUBUR- 
BAN COZINESS, WITH (iN THE MOVIE VERSION) A NOT ALTOGETHER INSPIRING WIFE 
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AND PROGENY, IN PREFERENCE TO A HIGH-PRESSURE BUT POTENTIALLY EXCITING 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. ThE HEAL OF THE BUSINESS IS PORTRAYED AS HAVING 
DESTROYED HIS FAMILY LIFE AND AS VIRTUALLY ALIENATED FROM ALL HUMAN CON- 
TACT. Very likely, some of his junior executives would describe the 

COMPANY AS A "mINK-LINED RATTRAP, " THUS EXPLAINING AND JUSTIFYING 
THEIR WITHDRAWAL OF AFFECT FROM THE WORK ITSELF, WHILE RECOGNIZING 
THAT THEY ARE STILL COMPETITIVE. A RECENT FRAGMENTARY SURVEY PRESENTS 
EVIDENCE THAT MANAGERS ARE LESS SATISFIED WITH THEIR WORK EVEN THAN UN- 
SKILLED WORKERS, AND IT IS CONCEIVABLE THAT THE MIDDLE-CLASS OCCUPATIONS 
IN general will SOON BE REGARDED AS SOURCES OF FUNDS AND OF PERIODIC CON- 
TACTS AND ACTIVITY, MUCH AS THE WORKING-CLASS OCCUPATIONS ARE NOW LARGELY 
REGARDED. |F WORK LOSES ITS CENTRALITY, THEN THE PLACE WHERE IT IS DONE 
ALSO COMES TO MATTER LESS, AND THE ACCESS TO VARIETY IN WORK THAT THE 
CENTRAL CITY PROVIDES MAY ALSO COME TO MATTER LESS. INDEED, SO MUCH IS 
THIS THE CASE ALREADY THAT ADVERTISING FOR ENGINEERS IN SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
AND IN TRADE JOURNALS LOOKS MORE AND MORE LIKE THE VACATION ADVERTISING 

IN Holiday. Minneapolis-Honeywell offers seasons and skiing as a counter- 
lure TO THE AIRCRAFT AND ELECTRONIC SUBURBS OF THE FAR V/EST. In THIS 
REGIMEN, WHITE-COLLAR AND BLUE-COLLAR MOVE TOWARDS ONE ANOTHER, AS EACH 
GROUP NOW EMPHASIZES THE CONSUMPTION ASPECTS UF LIFE. 

Suburban way of Life 



This life, as just indicated, is increasingly focused on the suburbs 
WHICH, since World War II, have grown so in quantity as to change their 
QUALITY. For, although UPPER-CLASS AND UPPER-M I DOLE-CLASS PEOPLE HAVE LIVED 
IN THE SUBURBS OF OUR GREAT CITIES SINCE THE |680*S OR EARLIER, THE CITIES 
BEFORE V/ORLD V/AR II STILL RETAINED THEIR HEGEMONY: ThEY ENGROSSED COMMER- 

CIAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND CULTURAL POWER. ThE CITY REPRESENTED THE DIVISION 
AND SPECIALIZATION NOT ONLY OF LABOR BUT OF ATTITUDE AND OPINION: BY DIS- 
COVERING LIFE-MINDED PEOPLE IN THE CITY, ONE DEVELOPED A NEW STYLE, A NEW 
LITTLE MAGAZINE, A NEW ARCHITECTURE. ThE CITY, THAT IS, PROVIDED A "cRITICAl 
mass: which made possible new comb INATIONS— criminal and FANTASTIC ONES AS 
WELL AS stimulating AND PRODUCTIVE OPES. ToDAY, HOWEVER, WITH THE CONTINUAL 
LOSS TO THE SUBURBS OF THE ELITE AND THE ENTERPRISING, THE CITIES REMAIN BIG 
ENOUGH FOR JUVENILES TO FOPM DELINQUENT SUBCULTURES, BUT BARELY DIFFEREN- 
TIATED ENOUGH TO SUPPORT CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES AT A LEVEL 
APPROPRIATE TO OUR ABUNDANT ECONOMY. THE ELITE, MOREOVER, TEND TO ASSOCI- 
ATE WITH LIKE-INCOME NEIGHBORS RATHER THAN WITH LIKE-MINDED CIVIC LEADERS, 
THUS DISPERSING THEIR POTENTIAL FOR LEADERSHIP BEYOND TOWNSHIP BOUNDARIES. 

Ironically, these people sometimes choose to live in communities which 

MIGHT BE ALMOST TOO MANAGEABLE IF MILLIONS OF OTHERS DIO NOT SIMULTANEOUSLY 
MAKE THE SAME CHOICE. 



Indeed, the suburbs are no longer simply bedroom communities but in- 
creasingly ABSORB THE ENTRCIES OF THE MEN AS WELL AS THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

The men, that is, are not simply being good providers while still attached 

TO THE values OF THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM! THEY ARE SEEKERS AFTER THE GOOD 
LIFE IN THE SUBURBS ON THEIR OWN ACCOUNT. EARLY MARRIAGE AND THE RIS«^ ‘N 
THE BIRTH RATE ARE SO MANY RIVULETS OF INDIVIDUAL, ONLY BARELY SELF-CCt. ClOU 
PROTEST AGAINST THE VALUES INHERITED FROM INDUSTRIALISM AND THE LOW-BIRTH- 
RATE MIDDLE-CLASS METROPOLIS — SO MANY DECISIONS TO PREFER COMPANIONSHIP IN 



THE PRESENT TO SOME DISTANT GOAL, AND SO MANY MORTGAGES OF THE FUTURE IN 
THE BENEVOLENT SHADOW OF THE LUXURY ECONOMY AND ITS ESCALATOR OF SLOW 
INFLATION, PROMOTION, AND PROTECTION. WHEREAS MEN ONCE IDENTIFIED THEM- 
SELVES WITH COMMERCE AND I NDUSTRY— Wl TH ITS POWER, ITS ABSTRACTIONS, ITS 
ACHIEVEMENTS — AND FORCED WOMEN TO REMAIN IDENTIFIED WITH DOMESTICITY — 

SAVE FOR THOSE WOMEN WHO BROKE THROUGH THE BARRIER AND BECAME HAN- IM| TAT ING 
CAREER GIRLS — NOW, AS MANY OBSERVERS HAVE POINTED OUT, A GROWING HOMOGENI- 
ZATION OF ROLES IS OCCURRING. WOMEN TAKE JOBS TO SUPPORT THE SUBURBAN 
MENAGE PERIODICALLY WHILE MEN TAKE PART IN ITS WORK (dO- I T-YOURSELF ), ITS 
CIVIC ACTIVITIES (PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, AND SO On), AND ITS SPIRIT. 

Rather than delegating religion to their womenfolk, men go to church in 

INCREASING NUMBERS, OCCASIONALLY AS IN AN EARLIER DAY TO BE RESPECTABLE 
OR TO CLIMB SOCIALLY, AND OCCASIONALLY OUT OF A GENUINE RELIGIOUS CALL, 

BUT MORE TYPICALLY BECAUSE THE CHURCH, LIKE THE HIGH SCHOOL, AND THE 
COUNTRY CLUB, HAS BECOME A CENTER FOR THE FAMILY AS A SOCIAL AND A CIVIC 
UNIT. 

Decentralization uf Leisure 



All THIS BRINGS WITH IT AN INCREASING DECENTRALIZATION OF LEISURE. 

Just as the suburban churches tend, within the boundaries of the "three 

FAITHS," TO AN AMIABLE SYNCRETISM, IGNORING DOCTRINAL OR LITURGICAL DIF- 
FERENCES, SO TOO THE OTHER LEISURE ACTIVITIES OF THE SUBURBS TEND TO REDUCE 
THE SPECIALIZED DIFFERENTIATIONS POSSIBLE IN A METROPOLIS. WHAT I MEAN HER 
CAN BE ILLUSTRATED WITH REFERENCE TO MUSIC. A METROPOLIS HAS ENOUGH MUSIC 
LOVERS TO ORGANIZE HIGHLY DIFFERENTIATED GROUPS! MoZART LOVERS MAY SPLIT 
OFF FROM Bach lovers and would never encounter LOVERS OF Wagner, while in 
THE suburbs the MUSIC LOVERS— IF THEY ARE TO SUPPORT COMMUNAL ACTIVITIES AT 
ALL — MUST IN SOME MEASURE HOMOGENIZE THEIR TASTES AND HENCE CREATE A LOCAI, 
MARKET FOR 'C-ASSICAL MUSic/' INDEED, THEv will BE EXPOSED TO A GOOD DEAL 
or COMMUNITY PRESSURE TO SUPPORT THE MUSICAL ACTIVITIES OF THEIR FRIENDS IN 
RETURN FOR HAVING THEIR OWN ENTERPRISES SUPPORTED. ThF. SAME HOLDS, PARI 
PASSU , FOR THE OTHER ARTS — JUST AS IT DOES FOR THE DIFFERENTIATION OF SPE- 
CIALTY STORES, CHURCHES, AND MUSEUMS FOUND IN A LARGE CITY. By THE SAME 
token, THE SUBURBAN ACTIVIST CAN FEEL THAT HIS OWN CONTRIBUTION MATTERS, 

AS HE WOULD LIKELY FEEL IN THE BIG CITY ONLY WHEN HE IS VERY RICH, VERY 
ACTIVE, OR VERY INFLUENTIAL. PEOPLE BROUGHT UP IN THE SUBURBS MAY NOT 
REALIZE WHAT THEY ARE MISSING AND THEY MAY RELATE THEIR EMOTIONAL TIES 
ENTIRELY TO THEIR LOCALITY, NOT GOING DOWNTOWN TO SHOP OR TO VISIT FRIENDS 
OR TO GO TO THE THEATRE 

The SUBURBAN DWELLER BELIEVES, IN FACT, THAT HE HAS THE BEST OF BOTH 
WORLDS. In THE INTERVIEWS WITH COLLEGE SENIORS ! REFERRED TO EARLIER, IN 
WHICH SUCH STRESS WAS PLACED ON SUBURBAN DOMESTICITY, MANY STUDENTS ALSO 
EMPHASIZED THEIR WISH NOT TO LOSE THE CULTURAL AMENITIES THEY HAD ENJOYED 
IN COLLEGE. SoME OF THESE AMENITIES WILL CERTAINLY BE DISTRIBUTED IN THE 
SUBURB THOUGH FREUUENTLY IN DILUTED DOSES! PIPED IN THROUGH TELEVISION AND 
RADIO AND HIGH-FIDELITY SETS; THE SUBURB MAY EVEN SUPPORT A THEiTRE GROU® 
AND, IN A FEW CASES, AMATEUR CHAMBER MUSIC; THE LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL WILL 
PROVIDE ENTERTAINMENT OF A SORT, AS WELL AS FACILITIES FOR ADULT EOUCA* .ON. 



However, as the radii lengthen on which people 

city — AS THEY MUST WITH THE CROWDING OF THE SUBURBS 
TO THE EXURBS— PEOPLE EITHER LEARN AS IN CALIFORNIA 
FOR DINNER OR CONFINE THEMSELVES TO THEIR IMMEDIATE 
CITY AS A MEETING PLACE DISAPPEARS — A PROCESS WHICH 

Los Angeles and Chicago than in Boston or New York. 

UP LITTLE circles BASES- — LARGELY ON PROPINQUITY. 



MOVE AWAY FROM THE 
LEADING TO THE JUMP 
TO DRIVE GREAT DISTANCES 

environs: The central 

HAS GONE FURTHER IN 

The neighbors make 



Loss OF Human Differentiation 



The DECENTRALIZATION OF LEISURE IN THE SUBURB GOES FURTHER THAN THIS, 
HOWEVER, AS THE HOME ITSELF, RATHER THAN THE NEIGHBORHOOD, BECOMES THE 
CHIEF GATHERING PLACE FOR THE FAM I LY--E I THER IN THE "FAMILY ROOM" WITH ITS 
GAMES, ITS TV, ITS INFORMALITY, OR OUTDOORS AROUND THE BARBECUE. AnD WHILE 
THERE ARE VALUES IN THIS OF FAMILY CLOSENESS AND "TOGETHERNESS," THERE IS 
ALSO A LOSS OF DIFFERENTIATION AS THE PARENTS PLAY PALS TO THEIR CHILDREN 
AND THE LATTER, WHILE GAINING A SUPERFICIAL PRECOCITY, LOSE THE POSSIBILITY 
OF WIDER CONTACTS. AT WORST, THERE IS A TENDENCY FOR FAMILY TALK AND 
ACTIVITY TO SEEK THE LOWEST COMMON DENOMINATOR IN TERMS OF AGE AND INTEREST. 

Role of the Automobile in Suburbia 



Indeed, at least until each of us has his own helicopter or rocket, 
this pattern of life requires us to spend a great deal of time in auto- 
MOBILBES, overcoming decentralization — BUT DRIVING IS ITSELF A TERRIBLY 
"decentralized" activity, ALLOWING AT BEST FOR CAR-POOL SOCIABILITY, AND 
AT WORST MITIGATED BY THE QUIZ-BITS, FREQUENT COMMERCIALS, AND FLATULENT 
MUSIC OF AM RADIO. AS COMPARED WITH THE OLDER SUBURBANITES WHO COMMUTED 
BY TRAIN AND READ THE PAPER, DID HOMEWORK, OR EVEN READ A BOOK, THE PRESENT 
AND INCREASING TENDENCY TO TRAVEL TO WORK BY CAR SEEMS AGGRESSIVELY VACUOUS 
AND SOLIFSISTIC. V^HEREAS IN PRE I NOUSTR I AL CULTURES AND IN THE LOWER CLASSES 
IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, PEOPLE SOMETIMES JUST HANG O'! A CORNER OR SIT 
VACANTLY, IT IS STRIKING THAT IN A SOCIETY WHICH OFFERS MANY ALTERNATIVES, 
PEOPLE WILL CONSENT TO DRIVE VACANTLY BUT NOT REFRESHINGLY — WOE BETIDE, 

THE CARELESS OR UNSPRY PEDESTRIAN OR BICYCLIST WHO GETS IN THE WAY OF 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS POURING OUT OF THE FACTORY PARKING LOTS OR WHITE-COLLAR 
WORKERS COMING HOME ON A THROUGH-WAY. ThE HUMAN WASTE HERE IS MOST IM- 
PORTANT, BUT THE WASTE OF RESOURCES AND LAND, THE ROADSIDE DRECK , THE 
HIGHWAYS WHICH EAT SPACE AS RAILROAD YARDS EVEN I N ST . LOUIS OR CHICAGO 
NEVER DID, ARE NOT NEGLIGIBLE EVEN IN A HUGE RICH COUNTRY. 

Where the husband goes off with the car to work — and oft*^m, in the 

VICIOUS CIRCLE CREATED BY THE CAR, THERE IS NO OTHER WAY FOR HIM TO TRAVEL 
—THE WIFE IS FREQUENTLY EITHER PRIVATIZED AT HOME OR TO ESCAPE ISOLATION 
MUST TAKE A JOB WHICH WILL HELP SUPPORT HER OWN CAR. WHEREAS THE RENTAL 
COURTS OF DEVELOPMENTS LIKE PARK POREST PROVIDE COMPANIONSHIP FOR THE 
STRANDED Wl VES— COMPAN I ONSH I P WHICH, GIVEN THE AGE AND SEX HOMOGENEITY, 

IS SOMETIMES OPPRESSIVE — OTHER SUBURBS ARE SO BUILT AND SO PSYCHOLOGICALLY 
"UNSOCIOMETRIC" AS TO LIMIT NEIGHBORING AND LEAVE MANY WOMEN 70 THE COMPANY 

OF Mary Margaret McBride and Arthur Godfrey. Indeed, in a few instances of 

INTERVIEWING IN THE MORNING IN NEW SUBURBS SOUTH OF CHICAGO, I HAVE BEEN 
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STRUCK DY THE EAGERNESS OF THE HOUSEWIVES TO TALK TO SOMEBODY (aND NOT ONLY 
TO A MAN.‘) WHO IS NOT A SALESMAN— ONCE THEY CAN BE WEANED AWAY FROM THE TV 
WHICH AMUSES THEM AS A KINO OF VICARIOUS BABY SITTER. |T IS NOT ONLY THE 
VISITING INTELLECTUAL WHO FINOS THE LIVES OF THESE WOMEN EMPTY, THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS FRAGMENTARY. . . THE WOMEN THEMSELVES, IF AT ALL SENSITIVE 

OR WELL EDUCATED, COMPLAIN OF HAVING THEIR CONTACTS LIMITED TO THEIR YOUNG 
CHILDREN AND TO A FEW OTHER HOUSEWIVES IN THE SAME BOAT... I HAVE COME TO 
ENTERTAIN THE SUSPICION THAT, ONCE STARTED ON HAVING CHILDREN^ THESE WOMEN 
CONTINUE IN SOME PART OUT OF A FEAR OF THE EMPTINESS OF LIFE WITHOUT 
CHILDREN AND OF THE PROBLEMS THEY WOULD FACE OF RELATING THEMSELVES TO 
THEIR MENFOLK WITHOUT THE STATIC, THE NOISE, THE PLEASURES, THE "pROBLEMS" 
THAT THE PRESENCE OF CHILDREN PROVIDES. 

No, WHAT IS MISSION IN SUBURBIA, EVEN WHERE THE QUALITY OF LIFE HAS 
not overtly DETERIORATED, IS NOT THE RESULT OF CLAUSTROPHOBIC CONFORMITY 

TO others' sanctions. Rather, there would seem to be an aimlessness, a 

PERVASIVE LOW-KEYED UNPLEASURE. . .FOR MILLIONS OF PEOPLE, WORK NO LONGER 
provides a central FOCUS FOR LlFEj AND THE BREADWINNER IS NO LONGER THE 
CHIEF PROTAGONIST IN THE FAMILY SAGA — JUST AS SATURDAY NIGHT NO LONGER 
PROVIDES A CENTRAL FOCUS FOR FESTIVITY, IN FACT, THE DECENTRALIZATION 
OF LEISURE IN THE SUBURBS IS NOT ONLY SPATIAL BUT TEMPORAL, AS EVENINGS 

FROM Thursday through Sunday are oriented to play rather than work and 

ARE NOT individually ACCENTED OR COLLECTIVELY CELEBRATED. 

At the SAME TIME, LEISURE HAS NOT PICKED UP THE SLACK — AS, IN EARLIER 
WRITINGS, 1 WAS TO SANGUINE THAT IT MIGHT. WHATEVER BALANCE OF WORK AND 
PLAY MIGHT HAVE BEEN POSSIBLE FOR PRE I NOUSTR I AL MAN, POST I NDUSTR I AL MAN IS 
KEYED, AS I REMARKED EARLIER, TO GREATER EXPECTATIONS. HE HAS LEARNED MORE 
"needs" AND CANNOT IH ANY CASE RECONSTITUTE THE INSTITUTIONS INDUSTRIALISM 
DESTROYED. IT IS ALMOST INCONCEIVABLE, FOR EXAMPLE, TO IMAGINE A RECON- 
STITUTION OF THE FOLK ARTS WHICH EVERYWHERE— I N NIGERIA AS IN NEW ORLEANS, 

IN Damascus as in Tenmessee--prove fragile in the face of mass-produced 

MUSIC AND IMAGERY. 



—David Riesmant Excerpts from "The 
Suburban Dislocation." The Annals 
OF THE American Academy of Political 
AND Social Science, Vol. Novem- 

1957^ 123-1^6. 
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The idea of culture was, and to a large measure is, the central 
ideal of the colleges of liberal arts whether a part of a 
university or an independent college. The idea of vocation 
WAS introduced into the higher educational institutions when 
THE demand for TECHNICAL EDUCATION AROSE; IT IS REPRESENTED ^N 
THE UNIVERSITIES BY COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE, ENGINEERING, 
SCHOOLS OF CHEMISTRY, COMMERCE, JOURNALISM, EVC. ThE IDEA OF 
RESEARCH CAME INTO THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY IN A LARGE WAY WHEN 

Johns Hopkins was founded; it is now regarded in the greater 
universities as of correlative IMPORTANCE WITH THAT OF CULTURE. 
In A BROAD SENSE THE IDEA 0 ^ CULTURE, THE IDEA OF VOCATION, AND 
THE IDEA OF RESEARCH ARE HELD AND DEVELOPED IN ORDER THAT AN 
INSTITUTION MAY PERFORM SERVICE; AND THUS THE IDEA OF SERVICE 
MAY BE SAID TO BE THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF THE IDEAS OF CULTURE, 
VOCATION, AND RESEARCH. 

The service here under special consideration is that directly 

TO THE people OF THE STATE AND NATION WHICH IS KNOWN AS 

University Extension. 



General Principles Involved 

The principles which demand such service may be clearly 

FORMULATED. TO ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE I 9tH CENTURY THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF KNOWLEDGE WAS COMPARATIVELY SLOW, AND AT LEAST 
A FAIR PROPORTION OF THE KNOWLEDGE THAT THE PEOPLE COULD APPLY 
HAD BEEN ASSIMILATED BY THEM IN THE MORE ENLIGHTENED NATIONS. 

But since the year 183O the advancement of knowledge has been 

GREATER THAN IN A THOUSAND AND PROBABLY IN FIVE THOUSAND YEARS 
BEFORE. The result is that THE ACCUMULATION OF KNOWLEDGE HAS 
FAR OUTRUN THE ASSIMILATION OF THE PEOPLE. MUCH OF THIS 
KNOWLEDGE HAS ACCUMULATED DURING THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 

SINCE MEN STILL IN FULL MATURITY HAVE LEFT THE SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 

The specific idea of service under consideration is, then, that 

THE UNIVERSITY SHALL CARRY TO THE PEOPLE T.IE KNOWLEDGE WHICH THEY 
CAN ASSIMILATE FOR THEIR BETTERMENT ALONG ALL LINES. 





It may be suggested at this point that, while this idea of service 

CANNOT BE GAINSAID, IT IS NOT A FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY BUT RATHER 
OF SOME OTHER INSTRUMENTALITY. |F IT IS MEANT BY THIS THAT IT HAS NOT 
BEEN THE FUNCTION OF THE TRADITIONAL UNIVERSITY, TO THIS DISSENT CANNOT 
BE MADE. But it seems to me that whether it IS THE FUNCTION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY SHOULD BE DECIDED BY THE SIMPLE CRITERION AS TO WHETHER THE 
UNIVERSITY IS THE BEST FITTED INSTRUMENT TO DO THIS WORK. |F IT IS, 

IT SHOULD DO THE WORK WITHOUT REFERENCE TO ANY PERSON'S PRECONCEPTIONS 
AS TO THE SCOPE OF A UNiVtPSITY. 

By THE PHRASE "CARRYING OUT KNOWLEDGE TO THE PEOPLE," I DO NOT MEAN TO 
INCLUDE THE REGULAR INSTRUCTION OF THE ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS TO CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE, NOR THE INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. TO THOSE HAVING THE OPPORTUNITY OF ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY.. 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, THE BEST MEANS 
OF TRANSMITTING KNOWLEDGE IS THE REGULARLY ORGANIZED EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS; BUT AS HAS ALREADY BEEN INDICATED, A LARGE PART OF THE KNOWLEDGE 
WHICH COULD BE APPLIED TO THE ADVANTAGE OF THE PEOPLE HAS ACCUMULATED 
SINCE THE MEN AND WO^Ten OF MIDDLE AGE HAVE LEFT THE SCHOOLS; AND ALSO 
LARGE NUMBERS OF MEN AND WOMEN, NOW ENGAGED IN THE ACTIVE WORK OF THE 
WORLD, HAVE NOT HAD THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE SCHOOLS. IT IS THIS GREAT 
CLASS OF PEOPLE, CONSTITUTING ROUGHLY ABOUT FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE POPULATION; 
THAT IS NOW BEING CONSIDERED. 

Carrying out knowledge to the people reuuires the highest grade of experts. 
It involves comprehensive knowledge of the more recent advances along all 
LINES. The work of carrying knowledge must be organized at some center. 

W:iAT OTHER ORGANIZATION CAN MEET THESE SPECIFICATIONS BETTER THAN A 

UNIVERSITY? Objection has been made to this undertaking by the university 

ON THE GROUND THAT IT WILL INVOLVE WORK WHICH IS NOT OF COLLEGE GRADE; A 
FURTHER OBJECTION HAS BEEN MADE THAT SO FAR AS THE WORK IS OF UNIVERSITY 
GRADE IT CANNOT BE DONE ELSEWHERE AS WELL AS AT THE CENTRAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The hypothesis upon which the first objection is based is that the 

UNIVERSITY SHALL NOT EXTEND ITS WORK BEYOND TRADIT'ONAL BOUNDARIES. THE 
SECOND OBJECTION IS A THEORETICAL ONE WHICH MUST BE WEIGHED BY RESULTS; 

AND, EVEN IF THE OBJECTION BE SOUND WITH RESPECT TO SOME SUBJECTS, IT 
DOES NOT FOLLOW THAT THIS IS TRUE FOR ALL. 

Ir A UNIVERSITY IS TO HAVE AS ITS IDEAL SERVICE ON THE BROADEST BASIS IT 
CANNOT ESCAPE TAKING ON THE FUNCTION OF CARRYING KNOWLEDGE TO THE PEOPLE. 

This is but another phraseology for University Extension, if this be 

DEFINED AS EXTENSION OF KNOWLEDGE TO THE MASSES RATHER THAN EXTENSION OF 
THE SCOPE OF THE UNIVERSITY ALONG TRADITIONAL LINES. ThE HISTORY OF 

University Extension shows that the point of view above given was 

APPRECIATED IN A MEASURE BY THE OXFORD COMMISSION WHICH DREW UP A SCHEME 
FOR EXTENSION IN MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

I THEREFORE CONCLUDE THAT THE BROADEST IDEAL OF SERVICE DEMANDS THAT THE 
UNIVERSITY, AS THE BEST FITTED INSTRUMENT, SHALL TAKE UP THE PROBLEM OF 
CARRYING OUT KNOWLEDGE TO THE PEOPLE, SO FAR AS THE SAME IS NECESSARY TO 
SUPPLEMENT THE WORK OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN HIGHER ADULT EDUCATION 

BY A. A. Livcright 



If Dean Diekhoff had asked me to talk about various straws in the 

WIND OR HAD SUGGESTED THAT I GIVE A BRIEF IMPRESSIONISTIC PRESENTATION 
ABOUT WHO WAS DOING WHAT TO WHOM IN THE FIELD OF UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCA- 
TION> I MIGHT FEEL BETTER QUALIFIED THIS EVENING. D'JRING THE PAST THREE 
WEEKS^ I HAVE BEEN "ON THE ROAO" FOR LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION AND HAVE 
OBSERVED MANY EVIDENCES OF FLUX> CHANGE^ UNREST AND TRANSITION IN THE 
FIELD OF UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION. SOME OF THESE 1 WOULD LIKE TO SHARE 
WITH YOU. 

Last week 1 attended a meeting of •^he Association of University 
Evening Colleges and observed the deans and directors setting up re- 
strictive MEMBERSHIP CRITERIA^ PERMITTING ONLY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
STRESSING CREDIT WORK AND EMPHASIZING TRADITIONAL BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMS 
TO BECOME MEMBERS. AT THE SAME MEETING^ i TALKED TO DEANS FROM BOSTON 

University, Northeastern University, Denver, and Pittsburgh, in each of 

WHICH the evening COLLEGE CREDIT PROGRAM IS ABOUT TO BE TAKEN OVER COM- 
PLETELY BY THE REGULAR DAY DIVISIONS. I ALSO TALKED TO PEOPLE FROM THE 

University of California where the extension staff is worried about two 
things: first, the fact that all state support for extension activity may 

BE ABANDONED THIS YEAR OR NEXT; AND SECOND, THAT A FACULTY COMMITTEE HAS 
JUST RECOMMENDED THAT RESPONSIBILITY FOR CREDIT PROGRAMS BE REMOVED EN- 
TIRELY FROM THE Extension Division. In Seattle, at the University of 
Washington, another basic reorganization has just been completed whereby 

THERE HAS BEEN A COMPLETE SEPARATION BETWEEN THE INFORMAL, NON-CREDIT 
ACTIVITIES AND THE FORMAL CREDIT EXTENSION PROGRAMS-A SITUATION WHERE 
PART-TIME ADULT CREDIT PROGRAMS ARE BEING TAKEN OVER BY THE REGULAR 
DIVISIONS. In other words, FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY THERE WERE 
INDICATIONS SUGGESTING THAT COMPLACENT, TRADITIONAL EVENING COLLEGE AND 
EXTENSION ACTIVITIES WERE UNDER HEAVY FIRE. 

But let me abandon the alarums and excursions and some of the doubts 

AND concerns WHICH SEEM TO BESET THE FIELD RIGHT NOW AND TRY, IN A SLIGHTLY 
MORE ORGANIZED WAY, TO SUGGEST WHAT APPEAR TO ME TO BE SOME OF THE TRENDS 
WHICH CHARACTERIZE THE FIELD OF UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION AT THIS MOMENT. 

The only trend that I can cite without any fear of argument or denial 

IS THAT WE AF:E IN A PERIOD OF FLUX AND CHANGE, STURM UNO DRANG , THAT WE IN 
THE FIELD, AND THOSE WHO HAVE A DIRECT RELATIONSHIP TO THE FIELD OF UNI- 
VERSITY ADULT EDUCATION, ARE IN THE THROES OF REORGANIZATION AND RE-EXAM- 
INATION AND IN' ECSTASIES OF SOUL-SEARCHING AND DIRECTION-FINDING. BUT 

EVEN HERE, LET ME JoRRECT MYSELF, BECAUSE, ALTHOUGH A NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN 
THE FIELD ARE AVARE OF THE CURRENT PRESSURES AND THE IMPORTANT IMMEDIATE 
NEEDS FOR RE-EXAMINATION, MANY DEANS AND DIRECTORS OPERATING EVENING COLLEGE 
AND EXTENSION PROGRAMS STILL CLOSE THEIR EYES TO WHAT IS HAPPENING, AND ARE 
UNAWARE OF THE CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON. AS A MATTER OF FACT, SOME OF THEM 



THINK THAT, BY LIMITING THEIR VISION AND SHUTTING THEIR EYES TO THE 
DRAMATIC FORCES AND PRESSURES NOW RAMPANT IN THE FIELD, THEY WILL WISH 
AWAY THE PROBLEMS BY NOT ADMITTING THEM. 



Rather than dwelling on my gripes and concerns about those deans 

AND directors WHO SEEM TO BE EMULATING OSTRICHES, LET ME DIVE INTO AN 
ATTEMPT TO SUGGEST WHAT, INDEED, ARE A FEW OF THE TRENDS WHICH SEEM TO 
BE EXPRESSIVE OF THE VARIOUS STRAWS IN THE WIND. IN THIS CONNECTION, 1 
WOULD LIKE TO TALK ABOUT TRENDS V/H I CH RELATE TO I 1. RE-EXAM I NAT I ON AND 
ANALYSIS OF THE FIELDj 2. FINANCING OF THE FIELD; 3* CREDIT ACTIVITY AND 

programming; and 4 . Informal and non-credit programming. 



With reference to the first area, there is a greater climate of self- 
inspection AND RE-EXAMINATION OF UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION UNDERWAY THAN 
EVER BEFORE. MAJOR EVIDENCES OF THIS SPIRIT OF RE-EXAM I NAT I ON ARE THE 

following: The National University Extension Association is mow involved 

IN A thorough and PENETRATING ANALYSIS OF THE GOALS, AIMS, DIRECTIONS AND 
DESIRABLE ORGANIZATION OF UNIVERSITY GENERAL EXTENSION D I V I S I ONS— SPURRED 
ON, NO DOUBT, BY THE VERY EXCELLENT ANALYSIS RECENTLY COMPLETED BY THE 

Agricultural Extension Service in its Scope Report. This NUEA Committee 

IS GOING ABOUT THE JOB IN AN ENERGETIC AND THOROUGH MANNER, AND THE PRE- 
LIMINARY REPORT (which | HAVE SEEn) WILL GORE SOME SACRED COWS AS WELL AS 
SET UP SOME DRAMATIC FUTURE DIRECTIONS. AT THE SAME TIME, THE EXTENSION 

Council of the Land Grant Association is involved in prepar*hq a paper on 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS. BOTH OF THESE WILL BE DISCUSSED AT MEETINGS WHICH 
BEGIN IN V/ASHINGTON, D.C., THIS WEEK-END. ThE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 

Evening Colleges at its meeting in San Francisco last week authorized 
ITS Advisory Committee-a committee made up of past presidents-to under- 
take A YEAR-LONG STUDY OF FUTURE DIRECTIONS FOR EVENING COLLEGES AND TO 
PRESENT THESE AT THEIR MEETING IN CLEVELAND IN NOVEMBER 19^1. 



In ADDITION TO ASSOCIATION-WIDE STUDIES AND SURVEYS NOW UNDERWAY, A 
NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL UNIVERSITIES ARE IN THE PROCESS OF, OR HAVE RECENTLY 
COMPLETED, SELF-STUDIES OR SURVEYS OF THEIR EVENING COLLEGE, EXTENSION 
AND ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES. AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA A FACULTY 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE UNIVERSITY SENATE IS ABOUT TO RELEASE A REPORT 
WHICH WILL RECOMMEND THE COMPLETE ABOLITION OF CREDIT WORK IN THE EXTENSION 

Division. The University of Chicago has just completed two over-lapping 
studies: one a self-study financed by the Fund, and the other a study 

UNDERTAKEN BY A FACULTY COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY EX-ChANCELLOR KIMPTON. 

The Faculty Committee recommended abolition of a separate adult division. 
The Self-Study Committee, which also had faculty representatives on it, 

CAME out for expanded ACTIVITIES. NeT RESULT OF THE CHICAGO STUDY WAS A 
CHANGE IN ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE, WITH A STRONG FACULTY COMMITTEE SETTING 
POLICY AND SUPERVISING ALL ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES. TIME WILL NOT PER- 
MIT A REPORT ON THE 13 OTHER STUDIES WHICH ARE NOW, OR HAVE RECENTLY BEEN, 
UNDERWAY, BUT ALL OF THEM APPEAR TO BE TAKING A HARO AND ANALYTICAL LOOK AT 
THE ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES, AND MANY OF THEM RECOMMEND FAIRLY DRASTIC 
SHIFTS AND CHANGES IN POLICY OR OPERATION. 

Supplementary to these various associ ational and institutional studies 

OF ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES IS A MAJOR STUDY 
OF THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN ADULT EDUCATION WHICH WAS PROPOSED BY OUR 



Center and which will get underway in January^ 19^1 > under the direction 
OF Fred Harrington^ Vice President in Charge of Faculties at the University 
OF Wisconsin. In proposing this study^ our feeling was that it is essential 
THAT A far-reaching AND SEARCHING STUDY OF THE FIELD SHOULD BE UNDERTAKEN 
BY A MAN INVOLVED IN THE FIELD OF HIGHER EDUCATION BUT NOT A SPECIAL PLEADER 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION. V/E ALSO BELIEVED SUCH A STUDY SHOULD BE ONE PART OF 
A NUMBER OF STUDIES OF THE FIELD OF HIGHER EDUCATION^ AND THAT IT SHOULD BE 
SPONSORED BY A FOUNDATION NOT IMMEDIATELY CONCERNED WITH ADULT EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION. |n OTHER WORDS^ WE WERE LOOKING FOR 
ANOTHER 'CONANT STUDY." WE HAVE BEEN FORTUNATE IN SECURING HARRINGTON 
AND HIS ASSISTANT^ OON McNEIL^ TO UNDERTAKE THE STUDY AND ARE HAPPY THAT 

THE Carnegie Corporation plans to make a grant for this purpose. Also^ 

IT IS HOPED THE REPORT WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE CaRNEGIE SERIES ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

"May I SUGGEST that the evening colleges can perform an IMPORTANT^ 

VITAL and unique SERVICE IN CONNECTION WITH THE CONSERVATION OF AND 
MAXIMUM UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CONNECTION 
WITH OUR NATIONAL EFFORTS TO IDENTIFY AND PROVIDE FURTHER EDUCATION FOR 
THE TALENTED MEN AND WOMEN OF THE COUNTRY. EVENING COLLEGES C/N, IN 
THIS AREA MAKE TWO SPECIAL AND UNIQUE CONTRIBUTIONS FF THEY SO DESIRE. 

FIRST^ THEY can ASSIST IN KEEPING THE ONE THIRD OF THE TOP HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS WHO DO NOT GO ON TO COLLEGE IN COLLEGE. BY DINT OF AN ACTIVE 
AND ENERGETIC TALENT SEARCH AND COUNSELLING PROGRAM WHEREBY EVENING 
COLLEGES MAKE A CONSPICUOUS ATTEMP'; TO RECRUIT SUCH OUTSTANDING STUDENTS 
BEFORE THEY GRADUATE AND TO PERSUADE THEM TO CONTINUE THEIR EDUCATION ON 
A PART-TIME BAS S IN EVENING COLLEGES, IT SHOULD BE POS .BLE TO PROVIDE 
CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR A LARGE PORTION OF THIS "lOST THIRd" OF TOP MAN- 
POWER WHO NOW EITHER NEVER DO CONTINUE OR NEEDLESSLY DELAY THEIR EDUCATION. 

Although a special program for this group hay not fit within the regular 
"adult" rubric of the AUEC, nevertheless it is an area WHICH EVENING COL- 
LEGES ARE UNIQUELY FITTED TO PERFORM. CLOSELY ALLIED TO CONSERVATION OF 
MANPOWER THROUGH THE CONTINUING EDUCATION OF PRESENT HIGH SCHOOL DROP- 
OUTS, WOULD BE ANOTHER MAJOR NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
OLDER ADULTS, BOTH MEN AND WOMEN, WHO NEVER FINISHED THEIR CO;. '.ZGE EDUCA- 
TION AND WHO COULD BENEFIT BOTH THEMSELVES AND THE COUNTRY BY DOING SO 
AT THIS TIME. GRANTED THAT SUCH PERSONS FORM THE MAJOR STUDENT BODY 
OF MOST EVENING COLLEGES AT THE PRESENT TIME, NEVERTHELESS THE QUESTION 
EXISTS AS TO WHETHER WE, IN THE EVENING COLLEGES, ARE DOING AN AGGRESSIVE 
AND IMAGINATIVE JOB OF IDENTIFYMG THOSE ADULTS IN INDUSTRY, THE GOVERN- 
MENT, BUSINESS, AND IN THE HOME WHO ARE ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED AND COULD 
BENEFIT HOST BY CONTINUING COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Ot4E FINAL DEVELOPMENT WHICH CUTS ACROSS THE CREDIT AND NON-CREDIT 

AREA IS ALSO WORTH REPORTING. ThAT IS THE GRADUAL INTEREST IN BUILDING 
THE IDEA OF CONTINUING EDUCATION CIRECTLY INTO THE UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM. 

Many of us believe that in the future the following objectives must be 

STRESSED AND IMPLEMENTED IN THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM! FIRST, DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE KIND OF CURIOSITY AND ATTITUDES IN UNDERGRADUATES, WHICH WILL EN- 
COURAGE THEM TO CONTINUE AND BROADEN THEIR EDUCATION; AND SECOND, LEARNING 
SKILLS OF STUDY AND SCHOLARSHIP WHICH WILL PREPARE THEM FOR A CONTINUING 
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EDUCATION. V/C ALSO BELIEVE THAT UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES WILL IN- 
CREASINGLY DEVELOP METHODS AND PROGRAMS WHICH WILL FACILITATE AND ASSIST 
THIS PROCESS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION. WE ARE CONVINCED, HOWEVER, THAT THE 
PLACE TO BEGIN THE PROCESS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION IS IN THE UNDERGRADUATE 
PROGRAM and CURRICULUM ITSELF. TO DATE, THIS IDEA SEEMS TO BE APPLIED 
PRIMARILY TO THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. ThE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA HAS 
JUST RECEIVED A GRANT FROM ThE CaRNEGIE CORPORATION TO EXPERIMENT WITH 
SUCH A PROGRAM FOR ITS WOMEN UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES. ThIS PROGRAM 
CALLS FOR SPECIAL SEMINARS AND COUNSELLING SESSIONS WITH ITS FEMALE 
UNDERGRADUATES, WHEREBY THE IDEA OF CONTINUING EDUCATION AND METHODS 
FOR CONTINUATION WILL BE DISCUSSED AND PROGRAMS MADE FOR WOMEN WHO DO 
NOT PLAN TO GO ON WITH GRADUATE WORK IN THE ORDINARY WAY. |N ADDITION, 
SPECIAL SEMINARS ARE BEING DEVELOPED FOR GRADUATES WHO HAVE BEEN OUT OF 
SCHOOL FOR YEARS, BUT WHO ARE EITHER INTERESTED IN RE-ENTERING THE LABOR 
MARKET OR WANT TO FOLLOW SOME ORGANIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. A SIMILAR 
PROGRAM — WITH MAJOR EMPHASIS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF EFFECTIVE AND CON- 
TINUING COUNSELLING PROGRAMS FOR ITS GRADUATES— WAS CONCEIVED AND 

PROPOSED BY Gordon Blackwell when he was President of the Women's 
College of North Carolina. The Commission on the Education of women 
OF THE American Council of Education is, on a national basis, discus- 
sing AND THINtv NG ABOUT SIMILAR PROGRAMS. WE AT THE CENTER ARE NOW 
CONSIDERING THE ADVISABILITY OF SPONSORING A NATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 
THIS AREA IN THE COMING YEAR 

Several other trends are important to notice, but time does not permit 

ME to expand upon THEM. ThESE ARE! 

I . Educational programs for adults are beginning to build in some 
devices and possibilities for sequential studies AND for movement in depth . 
It is still true that most of the informal adult programs are of the ten- 

week TYPE, BUT INCREASI V-LY, PROGRAMS OF A YEAR'S DURATION ARE BEING DE- 
VELOPED, AND ALSO, INCRE.^SINGLY, PROVISIONS ARE BEING MADE FOR STUC ’TS 
TO MOVE FROM STUOY-OISCUSSl ON TO LECTURE-DISCUSSION, TO REGULAR UNIVERSITY 
PROGRAMS. And SOME ARE EVEN BEGINNING TO BUILD IN PROVISIONS WHEREBY 
ADULTS CAN GO ON TO STUDY ON THEIR OWN, ON A TUTORIAL OR GU I OEO-REAOl NG 
BASIS. 



2. Some steps are being made to relate credit and non-credit offerings . 
The new special degree programs, as well as some o’^hers, permit adults to 

TAKE THE COURSE EITHER FOR CREDIT OR NOT. WITH Th. ENLARGED USE OF ADVANCED 
STANDING AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREES, THIS DICHOTOMY IS LIKELY TO 
BREAK DOWN EVEN FURTHER. 

3. There appears to be an increasing interest in and renaissance of 

ARTS AND CULTURAL PROGRAMS BOTH IN URBAN AREAS AND IN RURAL COMMUNITIES . 

In the urban areas, a large number of art festivals are beginning to CROP 

UP AND TO SECURE GREAT COMMUNITY SUPPORT, FOR EXAMPLE, THE BOSTON SUMMER 
ART FESTIVAL, THE ONE IN VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, AND A NUMBER OF OTHERS 
WHICH MIGHT BE CITED. ALONG THESE LINES, WE ARE ALSO FINDING THAT A FEW 
UNIVERSITIES ARE INCREASINGLY MAKING USE OF, AND COOPERATING WITH, MUSEUMS, 
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ORCHESTRAS^ OPERA COMPANIES^ AND LOCAL ART GROUPS IN DEVELOPING COMMUNITY- 
WIDE PROGRAMS IN THE ARTS: WITNESS CHICAGO, PORTLAND, LoS AnGELES, SaN 

Francisco and especially the Detroit Adventure which has been developed 
BY Wayne State University. State extension divisions are also doing an 
increasingly active and high-quality job of bringing outstanding musical 

AND DANCE PROGRAMS TO RURAL AREAS, FORESHADOWING THE POSSIBILITY OF A NEW 
KIND OF MODERN CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 

At the same time that we can be reassured and OPTIMISTIC ABOUT THESE 
DEVELOPMENTS IN UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION, WE SHOULD ALSO BE HONEST IN 
ADMITTING THAT SOME OF THE MOST IMAGINATIVE AND EFFECTIVE ARTS AND CULTURAL 
PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS ARE BEING CARRIED ON WITHOUT ANY ASSISTANCE FROM, OR 
REFERENCE TO, THE UN I VERS I'l I ES--FOR EXAMPLE, THE METROPOLITAN MuSEUM'S 
CORRESPONDENCE PROGRAM IN ART, THE TiME AND L I FE SUPPLEMENTS ON MODERN 
ART, THE INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT CLASSICAL MUSIC RECORD CLUBS, COMMERCIAL 
PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF HUMANITIES AND HISTORY AND FINALLY IN THE 
FACT OF OUR DISGUST WITH THE WESTERNS, WE TEND TO FORGET THE MAGNIFICENT 
DANCE, MUSIC, DRAMA, AND POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DISCUSSION PROGRAMS WHICH 
ARE AVAILABLE TO US ON TV .... 



A. A. Liveright 

Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. 



Excerpts 



DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS 

A number OF universities are currently experimenting with "special" 

DEGREE PROGRAMS SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED FOR THE PART-TIME ADULT STUDENT. 

By using MANY NEW METHODS WHICH HAVE PROVED EFFECTIVE IN ADULT LEARNING 
AND ADAPTING PROGRAM CONTENT TO THE NEEDS OF MATURE LEARNERS, THESE PRO- 
GRAMS MAY SOON DEMONSTRATE THAT ADULTS CAN ACQUIRE VALID DEGREES BY PRO- 
CEDURES MORE APPROPRIATE, ECONOMICAL, AND EFFECTIVE THAN THE TRADITIONAL 
PROGRAMS INTENDED FOR UNDERGRADUATES. INTEREST IN THESE EXPERIMENTAL 
PROGRAMS HAS BEEN GREAT BECAUSE THE POTENTIAL BENEFITS TO THE INDIVIDUAL 
STUDENT, TO THE UNIVERSITY, AND TO THE NATION ARE APPARENT. 

Dynamic Society Requires New Educational Forms . In our complex and 

RAPIDLY CHANGING SOCIETY THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF cTtIZENSHIP REQUIRE AN 
INCREASING PROPORTION OF PERSONS WITH THE UNDERSTANDING AND INSIGHT INTO 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS THAT THE LieCRAL EDUCATION COMPONENT OF A COLLEGE PROGRAM 
PROVIDES. 

Increasing leisure and higher income levels make it possible for many 

PEOPLE to RESUME COLLEGE STUDIES AND BECOME MORE RECEPTIVE AND THOUGHTFUL 
individuals, better able TO UNDERSTAND AND ENJOY THE REMAINING YEARS OF 
THEIR LIVES. 

Also, presently there is a shortage of professionally trained workers 
IN America. Under a recent rule 150,000 officers in the armed forces must 



OBTAIN OCGRCCS IF THEY ARC TO REMAIN IN SERVICE. BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
ARC MAKING VIGOROUS DEMANDS ON HIGHER EDUCATION (aNO EVEN DEVELOPING 
COLLEGES OF THEIR OWn) IN AN ALMOST DESPERATE EFFORT TO UP-GRADE THEIR 
PERSONNEL. THOUSANDS OF WOMEN ARE BLOCKED FROM USING THEIR FULL CAPACI- 
TIES BECAUSE THEY LACK THE BASIC QUALIFICATION OF A COLLEGE DEGREE. THE 
RESULT OF THESE PRESSURES IN SOCIETY IS A DESIRE AND URGENT NEED FOR PERSONS 
WITHOUT COLLEGE DEGREES TO OBTAIN THEM. 

At the same time, Amef :an higher education is under ever increasing 

PRESSURE TO USE ITS RESOURCES WITH UTMOST EFFICIENCY. HUGE INCREASES IN 
ENROLLMENT, SHORTAGES OF FUNDS, FACILITIES ANO, ESPECIALLY, OF FACULTY 
TIME MAKE IT DIFFICULT TO PAY ATTENTION TO THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF 

ADULTS. These problems have led, moreover, to a growing concern in 

HIGHER EDUCATION ABOUT THE RIGIDITY OF THE TRADITIONAL CREDIT SYSTEM. 

The strict use of class time as a quantitative measure of student progress 
IS increasingly questioned ANO EXPERIMENTS IN MORE FLEXIBLE DEGREE RE- 
QUIREMENTS ARE EVIDENT. TUTORIAL AND INDEPENDENT STUDY, CREDIT BY 
EXAMINATION, INSTRUCTION BY TELEVISION ANO MANY OTHER TECHNIQUES ARE 
BEING WIDELY EXPLORED. 

Given this situation of cumulating educational demand on hard-pressed 

UNIVERSITY RESOURCES, THE INCENTIVE IS GREAT TO DEVISE PROGRAMS WHICH BOTH 
USE TEACHING TIME TO BEST ADVANTAGE AND ALSO SPARE MATURE INDIVIDUALS FROM 

"learning" in the classroom what they already know. Decades of experience 

Wl METHODS SUITED TO ADULTS AND STUDY OF THE CONDITIONS OF ADULT LEARNING 
MAKE SUCH PROGRAMS FEASIBLE. THEY ARE, HOWEVER, NOT EASILY DEVELOPED 
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AN EVALUATION OF GENERAL EXTENSION WORK BY LAND-GRANT I NST I TUT I Oi>IS 

BY Ralph W. Tyler 

(Director, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences) 
(Excerpted by permission of the author) 

As WE OBSERVE THE CENTENNIAL OF THE PASSAGE OF THE MORRILL ACT AND 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES, WE CELEBRATE THE RECOGNITION 
OF THE ROLE OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY IN SERVING THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE. 

The development of university extension services seems to us now to be 

A NATURAL RESULT. YeT THERE WERE ONLY |0 LaND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS WHICH 
WERE OPERATING GENERAL EXTENSION PROGRAMS PRIOR TO WORLD WaR I. FOR MOST 
OF THE INSTITUTIONS IN THE ASSOCIATION, GENERAL EXTENSION IS A RECENT 
ACTIVITY ANO MORE THAN A FIFTH OF THEM HAVE NOT YET ESTABLISHED ORGANIZED 
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PROGRAMS OTHER THAN THOSE OPERATED BY THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE. 

In THE 10 YEARS IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING WORLD V/AR I, GENERAL EXTENSION WAS 
EXPANDING OVER THE COUNTRY MORE RAPIDLY THAN AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION. ThIS 
GROWTH LARGELY SUBSIDED IN THE 193^*^/ ‘*’0 RESUMED AFTER WORLD WAR II. 

Problems involved in the full development of general extension were 

RECOGNIZED MORE THAN 3^ YEARS AGO WHEN THE SURVEY OF LAND-GrANO COLLEGES 

AND Universities reported: 

"The LAND-GRAND COLLEGES HAVE SUCCEEDED TO A CONSIDERABLE 
DEGREE IN PROVIDING LIFE OPPORTUNITY FOR PEOPLE TO SECURE 
AID IN THEIR PROBLEMS OF LEARNING IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME 
ECONOMICS THROUGH THE SmITH-LEVER EXTENSION SERVICE. GEN- 
ERALLY SPEAKING, THEY HAVE ONLY BEGUN TO PROVIDE SUCH OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN OTHER FIELDS OF EXTENSION EDUCATION, ALTHOUGH HALF 
THESE INSTITUTIONS OFFER EXTENSION WORK IN THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, IN ENGINEER NG AND INDUSTRY, IN TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING AND IN COMMERCE AND BUSINESS, THEIR EXTENSION PROGRAMS, 

WITH THE EXCEPTION OF A FEW INSTITUTIONS, ARE NARROV/LY 
RESTRICTED IN THESE FIELDS. . . .|N ORDER TO COMPLETE A 
WELL-ROUNDED PROGRAM, GENERAL EXTENSION SERVICE MUST BE 
GIVEN INCREASING ATTENTION." 

The REPORT THEN WENT ON TO IDENTIFY THE MAJOR PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN 
THE ADEQUATE DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL EXTENSION. MOST OF THEM ARE STILL 
WITH US TODAY. EIGHT PROBLEMS WERE PRESENTED IN THE REPORT. ThE FIVE 
WHICH ARE STILL RECOGNIZED AS MAJOR IMPEDIMENTS ARE: (l) RESIDENT OR- 

GANIZATIONS HAVE NOT ACCEPTED THE EXTENSION ORGANIZATIONS INTO FULL 
FELLOWSHIP IN UNIVERSITY CIRCLES; NEITHER HAVE EXTENSION ORGANIZATIONS 
UTILIZED TO A SATISFACTORY DEGREE THE RESOURCES THAT OUGHT TO BE AVAIL- 
ABLE FROM RESiOENT FACULTIES. (2) OnE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 
IS THE SELECTION OF A SATISFACTORY STAFF. ( 3 ) ThE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
HAVE NOT YET RECOGNIZED THAT GENERAL EXTENSION IS A MAJOR INTEREST WHICH 
THE INSTITUTIONS SHOULD FOSTER ON THE SAME BASIS THAT THEY RECOGNIZE IN 
THE CASE OF OTHER SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. RELIANCE FOR SUPPORT ON FEES 
HAS RESULTED IN THE STIMULATION OR UNDUE EMPHASIS ON CERTAIN PHASES WITH 
NEGLECT OF OTHERS. (4) INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING, IN SPITE OF 
THEIR MANY SERVICES TO THE PUBLIC, ARE SOMEWHAT ISOLATED FROM THE LIFE 
OF THE PEOPLE, ESPECIALLY THOSE PEOPLE WHO HAVE NO CONTACT WITH THE USUAL 
ACTIVITIES OF ACADEMIC CHARACTER. GENERAL EXTENSION CAN EFFECT THIS 
CONTACT WITH THE VARIOUS AGENCIES AND WITH THE DIFFERENT PROFESSIONS 
AND OCCUPATIONS JUST AS HAS SmITH-LEVER EXTENSION IN THE RATHER MORE 
LIMITED FIELDS OF ITS SERVICE. ( 5 ) ThE MOST IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION 
IS THE EXTENT AND QUALITY OF SERVICE. ThE SURVEY INDICATES CLEARLY THAT 

THE Land-Grant colleges offer general extension services over a great 

RANGE OF SUBJECT MATTER AND THROUGH MANY TYPES OF APPROACH TO THE PEOPLE. 

Although the range of offerings is great, the actual amount of services 

IS NOT VERY CONSIDERABLE EXCEPT IN A LIMITED NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS. 

This was the picture as seen by the Survey Staff in 193^* Although 

THERE HAS BEEN A GREAT INCREASE IN THE NUMBER AND RANGE OF EXTENSION PRO- 
GRAMS, GENERAL EXTENSION IS STILL GREATLY HANDICAPPED BY THE FAILURE TO 
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SOLVE SOME OF THE PROULEMS IDENTIFIED 3 ^ YEARS AGO, AT THE SAME TIME THAT 
NEW DEMANDS AND THE LIMITATIONS OF RESOURCES' CREATE NEW DIFFICULTIES. 

Present Status of General Extension 
Characteristically today> the staffs of general extension divisions 

ARE torn between THE TREMENDOUS NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
AND THE TRADITIONAL ROLES THAT HAVE BEEN ASSIGNED TO THIS WORK IN MOST OF 
THE UNIVERSITIES. In A LATER SECTION OF THIS REPORT THE POTENTIAL SERVICES 
WILL BE DISCUSSED IN MORE DETAIL. In THIS SECTION, THE I96I STATEMENT OF 
THE POSITION OF THE DIVISION OF GENERAL EXTENSION OF THIS ASSOCIATION 
WILL BE COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL SERVICES REPORTED BY THE UNIVERSITIES. 

The position statement of the Division is entitled "Today's Critical 
Needs and University Extension." It sees university extension as an 
"intimate and essential aspect OF THE TOTAL ENTERPRISE OF THE MODERN 
PUBLIC UNIVERSITY." ThE EXTENSION FUNCTION IS "tO IDENTIFY PUBLIC PROB- 
LEMS AND PUBLIC NEEDS, TO INTERPRET THESE CONCERNS TO THE UNIVERSITY, TO 
FOCUS UNIVERSITY SKILLS AND RESOURCES UPON THEM AND THENCE TO TRANSLATE 
UNIVERSITY INSIGHTS INTO EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS THROUGHOUT A STATE OR 
REGION." In building educational PROGRAMS, THE TOTAL RANGE OF METHODS 
CAN AND SHOULD BE USED — "RESIDENTIAL INSTRUCTION, APPLIED RESEARCH, 

EVENING CLASSES, STAFF EXPERTS ON LOAN TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, SHORT 
COURSES, CENTERS FOR CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, RADIO AND TV 
STATIONS, OFF-CAMPUS UNDERGRADUATE INSTALLATIONS, AREA AGENTS, CORRESPOND- 
ENCE STUDY, LECTURES AND CONCERTS, SUMMER SCHOOL OFFERINGS, TRAVELING 
LIBRARY SERVICES, FILMS AND OTHER VISUAL AIDS, CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES, 
TESTING LABORATORIES, BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS, DEMONSTRATIONS, EX- 
PERIMENT STATIONS, FORMAL CONSULTING SERVICES, AND A WIDE RANGE OF IN- 
FORMAL INSTRUCTIONAL LIAISON WITH INDIVIDUALS, COMMUNITIES, INSTITUTIONS, 
AGENCIES AND GROUPS." 

These services are seen as particularly crucial at this time because 

OF THE NEW DEMANDS FOR KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, INSIGHTS AND UNDERSTANDING 
GROWING OUT OF THE TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION AND THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS, 
THE RAPID ACCUMULATION OF KNOWLEDGE, THE GREAT INCREASE IN NUMBERS OF 
ADULTS SEEKING FURTHER EDUCATION, THE MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION INTO 
URBAN AREAS AND THE SHIFTS IN THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE REQUIRING NEW 
ADJUSTMENTS. 

The STATEMENT LISTS THE FOLLOWING PROGRAM AREAS AS CURRENTLY DEMAND- 
ING INTENSIVE action; UNIVERSITY WORK FOR ADULTS WHOSE REGULAR ACADEMIC 
PROGRAM HAS BEEN INTERRUPTED; TECHNICAL, PROFESSIONAL AND POSTGRADUATE 
CONTINUING education; CITIZENSHIP TRAINING FOR CIVIC LITERACY AND PUBLIC 

responsibility; continuing opportunities for cultural, INTELLECTUAL, 

PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT; FAMILY LIFE AND CONSUMER EDUCATION; 
RETIREMENT ORIENTATION, URBAN AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, INCLUDING APPLIED 
RESEARCH ON A WIDE RANGE OF URBAU PROBLEMS; LABOR EDUCATION; | NTERNAT I Of.AL 

education; assistance to and cooperation with a wide range OF ADULT 

EDUCATION AGENCIES. 
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The report sees the need for a revitalized concept of extension as 

A WHOLE IN WHICH THE ENTIRE UNIVERSITY IS PLACED IN THE SAME ORGANIC 
RELATIONSHIP TO ALL THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE, WITH PRIMARY EMPHASIS ON 
THE GROWING URBAN POPULATION, AS THAT ACHIEVED BY THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE WITH FARMERS. 

When the present situation of general extension is compared to these 
HIGH aims, the discrepancies ARE READILY APPARENT. TO PROVIDE INFORMATION 
ON THE CURRENT SITUATION, A QUESTIONNAIRE WAS SENT TO EVERY LAND-GRANT 
INSTITUTION BY THE CENTENNIAL OFFICE ASKING FOP RELEVANT FACTS. At THE 
TIME OF WRITING THIS REPORT, OF THE 68 INSTITUTIONS HAD NOT REPLIED, 

AND |4 REPORTED THAT NO GENERAL EXTENSION PROGRAMS WERE OFFERED. OF THE 
39 reporting programs, 3 are restricted TO OCCUPATIONAL COURSES, AND ONt 
OFFERS ONLY COURSES THAT ARE ALSO AVAILABLE ON THE CAMPUS. AS FAR AS THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS SHOW, ONLY HALF THE LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS ARE 
OFFERING PROGRAMS WITH SOME RANGE OF ADULT NEEDS IN MIND. 

Extension programs are growing, and, in most of the universities 

REPORTING, THE PERCENTAGE OF GROWTH SINCE WORLD WAR II, IN NUMBERS OF 
PEOPLE SERVED AND THE AMOUNT OF MONEY SPENT ON PROGRAMS WAS GREATER THAN 
THE CORRESPONDING INCREASE IN ENROLMENTS AND EXPENDITURES IN RESIDENCE 
INSTRUCTION. So FAR AS GROWTH IS CONCERNED, THE PROBLEMS LIE IN THE 
INCREASING DISPARITY BETWEEN THE NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES ON THE ONE HAND 
AND THE SERVICES PROVIDED AND IN THE DISTORTION IN THE KINDS AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF OFFERINGS DUE TO ACADEMIC TRADITIONS AND TO HEAVY DEPENDENCE 
ON THOSE SERVICES WHICH ARE LARGELY SELF-SUPPORT I NG. COMPARING CURRENT 
ENROLMENTS WITH THE PROGRAM AREAS LISTED ABOVE AS CURRENTLY DEMANDING 
INTENSIVE ACTION, THE FOLLOWING FACTS STAND OUT: 

All of the universities which have general extension programs provide 

UNIVERSITY WORK FOR ADULTS WHOSE REGULAR ACADEMIC PROGRAM HAS BEEN INTER- 
RUPTED. Of the 36 INSTITUTIONS REPORTING GENERAL EXTENSION SERVICES, 3 I 
OFFER LATE AFTERNOON OR EVENING CLASSES, 27 OFFER CLASSES OFF-CAMPUS AND 
24 OFFER CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION FOR THIS PURPOSE. A CONSIDERABLE 
FRACTION OF THE RESOURCES OF EXTENSION, PERHAPS ONE-THIRD, IS DEVOTED 
TO THE INSTRUCTION OF ADULTS WHOSE EDUCATIONAL CAREER HAS BEEN INTER- 
RUPTED. This includes heavy enrolments at military bases in the United 
States, the overseas classes operated by the University of Maryland and 
THE USAF! Correspondence Courses conducted by the University of Wisconsin. 
The services are well established and although there are difficulties which 
still prevent full effectiveness of these PROGRAMS, TH£|R QUALITY AND 
GROWTH ARE VERY ENCOURAGING. 

Thirty-three of the institutions report one or more programs for 

TECHNICAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND POSTGRADUATE CONTINUING EDUCATION. THESE 
SERVICES ENROLL THE LARGEST NUMBERS OF PARTICIPANTS OF ANY Ol^ THE PROGRAMS 
AND INVOLVE THE LARGEST USE OF RESOURCES. HOWEVER, AN EXAMINATION OF 
OCCUPATIONS SERVED, NUMBERS ENROLLED, LENGTH OF COURSES, CONTENT OF 
COURSES, AND CONTINUITY OF PARTICIPATION SUGGESTS THE FOLLOWING LiMiTATIONS 
IN THESE SERVICES AT PRESENT. 
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These programs are largely limited to a few occupations. Teachers 
AND school administrators COMPRISE THE LARGEST GROUP, BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
AND TECHNICIANS ARE SECOND IN NUMBER, AND ENGINEERS THIRD. ThE HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS, THE SOCIAL SERVICES, THE CIVIL SERVICE ARE NOT LARGELY BEING 

SERVED. Probably because of the value of graduate credit in establishing 
A higher salary level for school personnel, programs for teachers and 
administrators are generally longer, include more relevant university 
content, and provide greater opportunity for continuing education, a 
large part of the program for other groups involves short courses, short 

INSTITUTES AND CONFERENCES. ThESE CAN BE AN IMPORTANT PART OF A TOTAL 
program by which INDIVIDUALS CONTINUE THEIR EDUCATION BUT UNLESS THEY ARE 
WORKED OUT IN CONJUNCTION WITH LONGER TERM EXPERIENCES, THEY ARE LIKELY 
TO BE "spotty," and TO EMPHASIZE IMMEDIATE ANSWERS TO PRESSING PROBLEMS 
RATHER THAN THE DEVELOPMENT OF BROADER AND DEEPER UNDERSTANDING AND THE 
USE OF NEW CONCEPTS AND TECHNIQUES. THIS DISPARITY BETWEEN THE IDEAL 
OF CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND CURRENT PROGRAMS IS FOUND IN 
MOST BUT NOT ALL OF THE UNIVERSITIES REPORTING, F I VE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
HAVE DEVELOPED IMPRESSIVE PROGRAMS FOR SEVERAL MAJOR PROFESSIONAL GROUPS. 

Extension services focused on citizenship training for civic literacy 

AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY ARE ENROLLING Sl'iALL NUMBERS OF PEOPLE, FAR FEWER 
IN MOST OF THE STATES THAN THE NUMBERS ENROLLED IN PROGRAMS OF PROFESSIONAL 

WORK. However, 23 of the universities report increasing interest and con- 
cern WITH this KINO OF SERVICE BUT THEY FIND IT DIFFICULT TO SUPPORT OFFER- 
INGS WHICH INVOLVE MORE THAN A WEEK-END CONFERENCE OR LOCAL DISCUSSION GROUPS. 

Several institutions described the wav in which the interest of Cooperative 
Extension in public policy programs was tied in with the efforts of general 
extension to provide citizenship education. This is a field of basic — 

IMPORTANCE, WHICH HAS THUS FAR BEEN TOUCHED TOO LIGHTLY BY EXTENSION 
SERVICES TO MEET THE HEAVY UNIVERSITY RESPONSIBILITY. 

The area listed in the 19^1 position paper as "Continuing opportun- 
ities FOR cultural, intellectual, PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT" IS 
HARD TO IDENTIFY IN TERMS OF CURRENT PROGRAMS BECAUSE MANY CREDIT AND NON- 
CREDIT COURSES, RADIO AND TV PROGRAMS, FILMS FROM THE EXTENSION LIBRARY 
AND OTHER UNCLASSIFIED ACTIVITIES MAY SERVE THIS FUNCTION TO THE INDIVIDUALS 
WHO ENGAGE IN THEM. IT IS PROBABLY SAFE TO CONCLUDE THAT A CONSIDERABLE 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE ARE BEING SERVED IN THIS RESPECT BY CURRENT EXTENSION 
PROGRAMS, BUT IT IS ALSO PROBABLY TRUE THAT THE LACK OF FUNDS FOR PLANNING 
AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, CHARACTERISTIC OF MOST OF THE GENERAL EXTENSION 
DIVISIONS, GREATLY LIMITS THE BUILDING OF PROGRAMS, SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED 
TO MEET identified NEEDS IN MOST EFFECTIVE FASHION. 

iN ONLY ii OF THE INSTITUTIONS REPORTING WERE COURSES OFFERED OR 
CONFERENCES HELD ON SUBJECTS OF FAMILY LIFE OR CONSUMER EDUCATION. 

Probably programs in these areas are more generally offered by Cooperative 
Extension rather than by general extension. Without examining the tjtal 
university effort in this field one cannot draw a SOUND conclusion AS TO 
THE comprehensiveness AND EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SERVICES. IT SEEMS SAFE TO 
CONCLUDE THAT IN MOST STATES THE RURAL AREAS ARE MORE ADEQUATELY SERVED 
THAN THE URBAN CENTERS. 
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Eight of the universities report some special services to the retired 

OR IN ANTICIPATION OF RETIREMENT. WITH THE INCREASING NUMBER OF AMERICANS 
WHO ARE OVER 60 YEARS OF AGE, AND WITH THE EVIDENCE THAT SOME KINDS OF 
EDUCATION CAN PREPARE PEOPLE FOR CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF TIME AND ABILITIES 
AFTER RETIREMENT, THIS AREA OFFERS INCREASING OPPORTUNITY FOR CONSTRUCTIVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS. AT PRESENT, GENERAL EXTENSION IS DOING LITTLE IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND OFFERING OF SUCH PROGRAMS. 



The AREA LISTED AS URBAN AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IS REPORTED AS 
PART OF ITS GENERAL EXTENSION SERVICES BY ONLY 7 THE INSTITUTIONS. 

Three of the states list this field of service as one of its major goals 
FOR immediate DEVELOPMENT. THE CONTRIBUTIONS COOPERATIVE EXTENSION HAS 
MADE TO RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT HAVE INDICATED THE POTENTIAL VALUE OF 
EDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN IMPROVING THE PLANNING AND FUNCTIONING OF 
COMMUNITIES IN URBAN AREAS. ThIS IS ANOTHER GOAL WHICH IS YET TO BE 
REALIZED. 



Labor education is increasingly one of the services of general 

EXTENSION. It is REPORTED BY |4 OF THE UNIVERSITIES. ThIS DEVELOPMENT 
IS FOUND IN THE STATES WITH WELL-ORGANIZED LABOR GROUPS. TkE NUMBERS 
ENROLLED AND THE RESOURCES DEVOTED TO LABOR EDUCATION ARE VERY SMALL COM- 
PARED TO THOSE PROVIDED FOR TEACHERS, FOR BUSINESS GROUPS, AND FOR 
ENGINEERS. MuCH OF THIS DIFFERENCE REFLECTS THE DIFFERENT LEVELS OF 
FORMAL EDUCATION AS WELL AS THE DIFFERENCES IN REWARDS FOR FURTHER EDUCA- 
TION ON THE PART OF TEACHERS AND THE AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS TO SUPPORT 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS ON THE PART OF BUSINESS. 



The area called "international education" by the position paper 

CANNOT BE IDENTIFIED SEPARATELY IN THE COURSE OFFERINGS AND ENROLMENT 
STATISTICS OF THE UNIVERSITIES REPORTING. !n FIVE OF THE REPLIES TO THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE SPECIFIC MENTION WAS MADE OF THE INCREASED INTEREST IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AMONG THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE AND OF THE DIFFICULTY 
IN FINDING TEACHERS OR LECTURERS IN THIS FIELD TO MEET THE NEED. |T IS 
PROBABLY SAFE TO CONCLUDE THAT GENERAL EXTENSION IS RENDERING SOME SERVICE 
IN THIS AREA BUT THAT EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS, GENERALLY AVAILABLE FOR THE 
WIDE RANGE OF CITIZENS FOUND IN EVERY STATE, HAVE NOT YET BEEN DEVELOPED. 

The FINAL AREA OF SERVICE LISTED IN THE POSITION PAPER IS "ASSISTANCE 
TO AND COOPERATION WITH A WIDE RANGE OF ADULT EDUCATION AGENCIES." HERE, 

THE TENOR OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE REPLIES IS CLEAR. THE GENERAL EXTENSION 
STAFF IS SEEN BY THE ADMINISTRATOR AS COOPERATIVE, EAGER TO GIVE AND RECEIVE 
HELP, BUT SO HEAVILY LOADED WITH PROGRAM RESPONSIBILITIES THAT LITTLE TIME 
IS AVAILABLE FOR PLANNING, FOR COORDINATION, FOR COOPERATION, AND FOR 
APPRAISAL. In few OF THE STATES IS THERE A WELL-PLANNED AND WELL-COORDINATED 
SYSTEM OF ADULT EDUCATION INVOLVING THE UNIVERSITIES, THE SCHOOLS, AND THE 
MANY OTHER AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH THE EDUCATION OF ADULTS. WiTH THE 
ACCEPTANCE BY THE LAND-GRANT UNIVERSITIES OF THE MISSION OF SERVING THE 
PEOPLE OF THE STATE THROUGH EDUCATION AND RESEARCH, THE EFFECTIVE ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT OF THIS MISSION REQUIRES THE DEVELOPMENT OF BETTER INTEGRATED 
STATE EFFORTS. HENCE, THE UNIVERSITY HAS A CONCERN AND A MAJOR ROLE TO 
PLAY IN COORDINATION AND COOPERATION 
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Recommendations for Attacking These Problems 



I. Prerequisite to the solution of most of these problems is the 
recognition on the PAR'f OF THE LEADERSHIP OF THE STATE OF THE IMPORTANCE 
AND MAGNITUDE OF THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF ITS CITIZENS AND THE SERVICES 
THE UNIVERSITY CAN RENDER IN MEETING THESE NEEDS. ThE NECESSARY FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT, THE REQUIRED STATUS WITHIN AND WITHOUT THE UNIVERSITY, THE RE- 
CRUITMENT OF STUDENTS AND STAFF AND THE COOPERATION OF THE MANY INDIVIDUALS 
AND CROUPS NEEDED FOR AN EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION OF EXTENSION SERVICES ARE 
ALL FACILITATED BY A PERVASIVE SENSE OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MISSION. 

Hence, the development of this recognition is recommended as a step of 

FIRST IMPORTANCE FOR THE UNIVERSITY TO UNDERTAKE. ThREE COURSES OF ACTION 
ARE SUGGESTED AS HELPFUL TO THIS ENDEAVOR AND ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WORK TO 
BE DONE. One is to give wide publicity to THE CRITICAL NEEDS FOR ADULT 
LEARNING AT THIS TIME. FoUR Or THESE ARE FREQUENTLY RECOGNIZED AMONG 
LEADING LAYMEN NOW! THE NEED FOR STUDY, FOR UNDERSTANDING AND FOR SKILLS 
IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND ''ETTERMENT; THE NEED FOR GREATER UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AND THE CHANGES TAKING PLACE IN THE WORLD 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL AFFAIRS; THE NEED FOR MAINTAINING AND ADVANCING THE 
PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE OF DOCTORS, TEACHERS, EXECUTIVES, NURSES, AND 
OTHER OCCUPATIONS BASED ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, AND THE NEED FOR RETRAINING 
AND EDUCATION OF LARGE NUMBERS WHOSE PRESENT JOBS WILL BE ELIMINATED BY 
INCREASED AUTOMATION. ALTHOUGH MOST OF THOSE WHOSE JOBS ARE DIRECTLY 
AFFECTED BY AUTOMATION WILL BE SEEKING TRAINING IN ANOTHER JOB NOT 
REQUIRING COLLEGE EDUCATION, THE GENERAL MOVEMENT OF PEOPLE IN THE AFTER- 
MATH OF THE CONTINUING TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION IS TO INCREASE THE DEMAND 
FOR PERSONNEL IN SERVICE OCCUPATIONS WHILE THE DEMAND FOR PRODUCTION 
PERSONNEL RAPIDLY SHRINKS. HenCE, THE UNIVERSITY CAN ANTICIPATE THE NEED 
FOR TRAINING MORE NURSES, ACCOUNTANTS, ENGINEERS, TECHNICIANS, TEACHERS, 
SOCIAL WORKERS, AND THE LIKE, MANY OF WHOM WILL BE ADULTS PREVIOUSLY EN- 
GAGED IN OTHER OCCUPATIONS. ThE FACILITATION OF THESE OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS 
THROUGH TRAINING AND EDUCATION REDUCES THE LIKELIHOOD OF MASSIVE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND CONTRIBUTES TO THE DESIRED INCREASE IN OUR NATIONAL PRODUCTION. 

Furthermore, the university can render a service in educating teachers for 

RETRAINING PERSONS IN JOBS NOT REQUIRING A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 



In giving wide publicity to the critical needs for ADULT LEARNING, 

USE SHOULD BE MADE BOTH OF MASS MEDIA AND OF PERSONAL CONVERSATIONS, LEC- 
TURES, AND DISCUSSIONS. PRESENTING SPECIFIC FACTS ABOUT THE STATE AND 
LOCAL SITUATIONS IN THESE SEVERAL AREAS OF NEED PROVIDES OPPORTUNITY FOR 
NEWSWORTHY RELEASES FROM TIME TO TIME, AND THE NATIONAL PRESS COVERAGE OF 
THESE PROBLEMS GIVES AN ADDED TIE-IN. 

A SECOND COURSE OF ACTION IS TO ALLOCATE TIME AND EFFORT OF AN EX- 
CELLENT TEAM FROM THE UNIVERSITY TO WORK WITH SOME OF THE KEY LEADERS IN 
THE STATE TO PLAN ONE OR TWO ILLUSTRATIVE PROGRAMS. ThE INVOLVEMENT OF 
LAY LEADERS THEMSELVES IN A WELL-CONCEIVED AND WELL-EXECUTED TASK IS GENER 
ALLY PRODUCTIVE OF UNDERSTANDING OF AN APPRECIATION FOR THE VALUE OF THE 
PROGRAM THUS DEVELOPED. 

A THIRD COURSE OF ACTION IS TO IDENTIFY SOME OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
OF THE PRESENT ADULT PROGRAMS AND BRING THEM TO THE ATTENTION OF LEADING 





LAYMEN. An enthusiastic endorsement of one who has benefited from a pro- 
gram, A VIVID DESCRIPTION OF A SUCCF.SSFUL PROGRAM AND ITS RESULTS, STA- 
TISTICS WHICH HIGHLIGHT THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE PROGRAM, A VISIT TO THE 
PROGRAM IN ACTION, ARE EXAMPLES OF WAYS IN WHICH SUCCESSFUL ACTIVITIES 
CAN BE MADE MORE WIDELY KNOWN. 

These three are merely illustrative of the possibility of taking 

DEFINITE ACTIONS TO DEVELOP THE CLIMATE OF UNDERSTANDING DESIRED. THESE 
AND OTHER SIMILAR PROCEDURES ARE TO BE FOUND IN SEVERAL OF THE STATES 
WHICH HAVE MOVED STRONGLY FORWARD IN THE PAST DECADE. 

2. A SECOND STEP RECOMMENDED IS TO WORK STEADILY FOR MORE ADEQUATE 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR GENERA "NSION. SUPPORT CAN BE VIGOROUSLY SOUGHT 

AT THREE LEVELS: FOR FEDERAL FOR LARGER STATE APPROPRIATIONS, AND 

FOR A LARGER ALLOCATION WITHIN THE GENERAL UNIVERSITY BUDGET. AlL STATES 
ARE EXPERIENCING A FINANCIAL SQUEEZE. ThE RAPID POPULATION GROWTH REQUIRES 
MUCH LARGER SUMS FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. ThE MOVEMENT OF PEOPLE INTO 
METROPOLITAN AREAS AND THEIR HIGHER ASPIRATIONS RESULT IN GREATLY INCREASED 
DEMAND FOR OTHER COMMUNITY AND STATE SERVICES. ThE HIGHER LEVEL OF QUALI- 
FICATIONS REQUIRED FOR THE LABOR FORCE AND THE INCREASING PROPORTION OF 
PEOPLE EMPLOYED IN PROFES;^IONAL SERVICES INCREASE THE DEMANDS FOR COLLEGE 
AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. AGAINST THESE PRESSURES, THE CASE FOR EXTEN- 
SION MUST BE STRONGLY MADE AND ORGANIZATIONS DEVELOPED WITHIN THE STATE 

TO ENDORSE AND SUPPORT THESE REQUESTS FOR MORE MONEY. 

3 , The DEVELOPMENT OF GREATER UNDERSTANDING AND SUPPORT OF GENERAL 
EXTENSION ON THE PART OF LEADERS IN THE STATE WILL HELP TO RAISE ITS 
STATUS IN THE UNIVERSITY. ANOTHER STEP IS TO GET MORE SYSTEMATIC INVOLVE- 
MENT OF THE RESIDENT UNIVERSITY STAFF IN THE WORK OF GENERAL EXTENSION. 

One kino cf organization for this purpose may suggest other possible 

ATTACKS ON THE PROBLEM. THIS IS THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A FACULTY BOARD FOR 
GENERAL EXTENSION WHICH WOULD SERVE THE EXTENSION DIVISION MUCH AS A 
FACULTY SERVES A RESIDENT COLLEGE IN THE L'NIVERSITY. IT WOULD SERVE AS A 
LIAISON GROUP BETWEEN EXTENSION AND THE CAMPUS FACULTY. THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER FOR EXTENSION WOULD REPORT PERIODICALLY TO THE BOARD AND MAKE RE- 
COMMENDATIONS FOR BOARD ACTION, AS THE DEANS REPORT TO THEIR FACULTIES AND 
M. XE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THEIR ACTIONS. A BOARD COMPOSED OF RESPONSIBLE 
FACULTY MEMBERS WOULD BE ABLE THROUGH ITS STUDIES AND ACTIONS TO FORMULATE 
POLICIES AND STANDARDS REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN QUALITY OF PROGRAM AND TEACH- 
ING PERSONNEL IN EXTENSION. ThE BOARD MEMBERS SHOULD BE PERSONS INTERESTED 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SUPERIOR PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION, BUT THEY MAY 
NOT BE PEOPLE WHO ARE ACTIVELY TEACHING IN ADULT PROGRAMS. ThEIR WORK 
ON THE BOARD SHOULD HELP THEM TO APPRECIATE THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ADULT 
PROGRAMS AND CAMPUS CLASSES AND TO INFORM OTHER MEMBERS OF THE RESIDENT 
FACULTY. Since adults have iad to confront problems not common among 
YOUTH, those who PLAN AND TEACH IN ADULT PROGRAMS CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THEIR STUDENTS* EXPERIENCES. ThE USUAL FORMAL CAMPUS PREREQUISITES AND 
APPROACHES SHOULD SOMETIMES BE ADJUSTED ACCORDINGLY. 

Because adults are motivated to engage in further education by 

INTEREST IN PARTICULAR SUBJECTS '^R PROBLEMS, OR BY RECOGNITION OF A NEED 
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FOR CERTAIN KNOWLEDGE OR SKILLS^ THE TITLES OF COURSES, TKE ORGANIZATION 
OF CONTENT AND THE SELECTION OF TEACHING METHODS ARE LIKELY TO DIFFER 
FROM THOSE APPROPRIATE TO STUDENTS WHOSE PRIMARY MOTIVATION IS TO OBTAIN 
A COLLEGE EDUCATION^ MASTER A SUBJECT OR MEET CERTAIN GRADUATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS. Adult students vary greatly in their self-confidence to continue 

EDUCATION as WELL AS IN THEIR COMPETENCE. 

Thus, adult courses may appear at some time wider in scope than those 
ON campus and at other times narrower. They will certainly be more varied 

AND REQUIRE MORE FLEXIBILITY BECAUSE OF THE GREATER HETEROGENEITY OF THE 
AUDIENCE WHO MAY HAVE HAD WIDELY DIFFERING PROGRAMS IN THEIR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DAYS AND VARIED BACKGROUNDS SINCE THAT TIME. ADULT PROGRAMS RE- 
QUIRE MORE INVOLVEMENT OF PARTICIPANTS IN PLANNING, AND MORE PROMOTION 
AND PUBLICITY MATERIAL TO ATTRACT THE INTEREST AND ATTENTION OF ADULTS. 

Credit courses in extension will generally depart least from credit courses 

ON CAMPUS BECAUSE THEY ARE USUALLY COURSES PLANNED AS PART OF A DEGREE 
PROGRAM AT THE UNIVERSITY. BuT ALL ADULT PROGRAMS REQUIRE MORE ADVANCE 
PLANNING AND MORE EXPERIMENTATION BECAUSE THEY ARE DIFFERENT FROM THE 
COURSES WITH WHICH UNIVERSITY PEOPLE HAVE HAD HOST EXPERIENCE. 

These differences are not only understandable but they are necessary 
TO DO A good and EFFICIENT EDUCATIONAL JOB WITH ADULTS. THIS DOES NOT 
MEAN THAT QUALITY AND STANDARDS ARE IMPOSSIBLE TO MAINTAIN IN AN ADULT 

PROGRAM. Quite the reverse, the job should be done well or not at all. 

But it is important to apply standards of quality which really distinguish 
THE superficial FROM THE SOUND, AND MISEDUCATION FFOM A PROGRAM WHICH 
OPENS UP NEW INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS, NEW KNOWLEDGE AND NEW SOURCES FOR 
CONTINUED LEARNING. 1N THE CASE OF ADULT EDUCATION, THE CONTENT SHOULD BE 
AUTHENTIC, IT SHOULD DEMAND GENUINE INTELLECTUAL EFFORT OM THE PART OF 
THE STUDENTS, IT SHOULD BE APPROPRIATE TO THEIR PRESENT BACKGROUNDS, KNOW- 
LEDGE, AND SKILLS, AND IT SHOULD REFLECT GENUINE INTELLECTUAL INTEGRITY ON 
THE PART OF THE TEACHERS. IT SHOULD REPRESENT AN EFFORT TO OPEN UP SIGNI- 
FICANT AREAS FOR STUDY, NOT AN ATTEMPT TO SATISFY CURIOSITY OR INTERESTS 
BY GLIB AND SUPERFICIAL ANSWERS. 

If THE WORK ON THE FACULTY BOARD ENABLES THE MEMBERS TO FORMULATE 
CRITERIA LIKE THESE, AND SENSE THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ADULT LEARNING, AND 
IF THEY WILL BECOME VOCAL INTERPRETERS OF EXTENSION EDUCATION TO THEIR 
COLLEAGUES ON THE RESIDENT FACULTY, THE STATUS OF GENERAL EXTENSION IN THE 
UNIVERSITY WILL IMPROVE. IN SOME OF THE SMALLER UNIVERSITIES, MUCH OF THIS 
KIND OF UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HAS ALREADY BEEN COMMUNICATED TO 
THE RESIDENT FAC TY AND THESE INSTITUTIONS REPORT NO PROBLEM IN THEIR 
STATUS RELATIONS. 

One of the reasons for the concern of extension directors for the 

RECOGNITION OF THE QUALITY OF EXTENSION COURSES IS THE IMPORTANCE OF 
ACADEMIC CREDIT IN MOTIVATING ADULT STUDENTS AND AIDING THEM IN USING 
EXTENSION WORK AS A MEANS OF ATTAINING AN EDUCAT I v .>IAL GOAL. ThE NEED FOR 
MORE COLLEGE-TRAINED PEOPLE IS ONE STIMULUS FOR ADULTS TO UNDERTAKE 
EXTENSION WORK. WHEN THEIR EFFORTS DO NOT COUNT TOWARD A DEGREE OR AN 
OCCUPATIONAL CERTIFICATION THIS STIMULUS IS ELIMINATED. WITH THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EDUCATIONAL TV, DISCUSSION GROUPS, INDEPENDENT STUDY AND OTHER 



INFORMAL PROGRAMS, THE CERTIFICATION OF THE QUALITY OF THE COURSE IS NOT 
APPROPRIATE IN MEASURING THE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

STUDENTS, Recognizing this fact, the Committee on Inter- institutional 
Cooperation of the Big Ten and the University of Chicago has devised a 

PLAN AND OBTAINED SUPPORT FROM THE CARNEGIE CORP<^RATION TO ESTABLISH A 
CENTER FOR MEASURING INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL SO THAT 
ADULT STUDENTS CAN RECEIVE PROPER RtCOGNITION FOR WHAT THEY HAVE LEARNED 
FROM VARIOUS EXTENSION ACTIVITIES. 

4 . To PROVIDE FOR MORE INITIATIVE ON THE FART OF THE UNIVERSITY IN 
ESTABLISHING PROGRAMS, TO ENSURE GREATER SELECTIVITY AND BALANCE AMONG 
THEM AND TO GIVE MORE ATTENTION TO THEIR PLANNING AND CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT, 

IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT A STAFF FOR PROGRAM PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT BE CON- 
STITUTED IN EACH OF THE UNIVERSITIES, AS THIS STAFF CARRIES ON THE SEVERAL 
ACTIVITIES RECOMMENDED IT WOULD INVOLVE VARIOUS UNIVERSITY GROUPS IN THE 
TASKS UNDERTAKEN. FOR EXAMPLE, IN MOST OF THE UNIVERSITIES MUCH CLEARER 
CRITERIA NEED TO BE ESTABLISHED BY WHICH TO JUDGE WHETHER A PROPOSED PROGRAM 
IS A PROPER ONE FOR THE UNIVERSITY TO UNDERTAKE. THESE CRITERIA SHOULD 
HELP IN JUDGING THE SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF IT, THE EXTENT TO WHICH IT IS 
EDUCATIONAL, THE EXTENT TO WHICH IT DRAWS UPON THE SPECIALIZED COMPETENCE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY STAFF, THE EXTENT TO WHICH IT OFFERS PROMISE OF SUCCESS 
IN HELPING ADULTS TO LEARN. ThE FORMULATION AND DEFINITION OF SUCH 
CRITERIA SHOULD BE ONE OF THE EARLY TASKS OF THE PLANNING STAFF WORKING 
CLOSELY WITH REPRESEN-'AT I VES FROM THE GENERAL UNIVERSITY FACULTY AMD 
ADMINISTRATION. IF THERE IS A FACULTY BOARD FOR GENERAL EXTENSION, THE 
BOARD WOULD BE A PROPER GROUP TO FORMULATE THESE CRITERIA WITH THE AID 
OF THE PLANNING STAFF. 

When criteria have been defined and accepted, they should become a 

PRIMARY basis BOTH FOR CHOOSING NEW PROGRAMS FOR DEVELOPMENT AND FOR 
EXAMINING PROGRAM PROPOSALS WHICH ORIGINATE OUTSIDE THE UNIVERSITY, A 
PLAN OF PERIODIC REVIEW SHOULD ALSO BE ESTABLISHED TO SEE THAT ON-GOING 
PROGRAMS ARE MEETING THE CRITERIA. IT IS LIKELY THAT SOME PROGRAMS WERE 
PREVIOUSLY ESTABLISHED WITHOUT CAREFUL CONSIDERATION OF THEIR APPROPRIATE- 
NESS FOR THE UNIVERSITY, IT IS ALSO LIKELY THAT SOME OF THE ON-GOING 
PROGRAMS WHICH WERE INITIALLY APPROPRIATE HAVE CHANGED THEIR CHARACTER OR 
OTHER CONDITIONS HAVE CHANGED SO THAT THEY ARE NO LONGER PROPER PROGRAMS 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY TO CARRY ON. HENCE, A PERIODIC REVIEW USING THESE 
CRITERIA IS LIKELY TO IDENTIFY ON-GOING PROGRAMS THAT WILL NEED TO BE 
DISCONTINUED AS SO -N AS ARRANGEMENTS CAN BE MADE WHICH SAFEGUARD THE 
INVESTMENTS OF THE PARTICIPANTS, 

It WAS POINTED OUT IN THE PREVIOUS SECTION OF THIS REPORT THAT 
TYPICALLY EXTENSION ADMINISTRATORS ARE SO BUSY WITH ON-GOING PROGRAMS 
AND WITH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SERVICES PROPOSED BY GROUPS OUTSIDE THE 
UNIVERSITY THAT THE UNIVERSITY EXERCISED TOO LITTLE INITIATIVE IN DEVELOPING 
PROGRAMS WHICH IT DEEMS MOST IMPORTANT AMD MOST RELEVANT TO ITS CAPABILITIES. 
One REASON for strongly EMPHASIZING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A STAFF WITH 
PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROGRAM PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT IS TO PROVIDE 
THE MEANS FOR THE UNIVERSITY TO TAKE THE NECESSARY INITIATIVE IN EXTENSION 
EDUCATION AS IT DOES IN RESIDENT EDUCATION, HENCE, AFTER THE REVIEW OF 



PRESENT SERVICES^ THE PLANNING STAFF CAN THEN IDENTIFY THE IMPORTANT AREAS 
IN WHICH THE UNIVERSITY'S EXTENSION EFFORTS ARE INADEQUATE. ThESE ARE 
AREAS IN WHICH NEW PROGRAMS SHOULD BE DEVELOPED. 

In DEVELOPING PROGRAMS IN AN AREA^ THE PLANNING STAFF SHOULD INVOLVE 
FACULTY MEMBERS FROM THOSE DEPARTMENTS WHICH HAVE CONTRIBUTIONS TO HAKE 
TO THIS AREA. THIS AD HOC GROUP BECOME^ THE COMMITTEE TO GET THE NECESSARY 
FIELD STUDIES MADE AS WELL AS TO IDENTIFY WHAT INSIGHTS THE UNIVERSITY 
HAS TO OFFER. AS OUTLINED IN THE PREVIOUS SECTION^ THE FUNCTIONS OF 
PROGRAM PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT INCLUDE THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE PEOPLE 
WHO ARE TO BE THE PART I C I PANTS^ THE SELECTION OF THE EDUCATIONAL OBJEC- 
TIVES WHICH THE PROGRAM WILL SEEK TO ATTAIN^ THE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
or THE MEANS OF LEARN I NG^ THE WORKING OUT OF AN APPROPRIATE SEQUENCE OF 
EXPERIENCES^ THE TRIAL OF THE PROGRAM IN A SMALL WAY TO PROVIDE A BASIS 
FOR NECESSARY REVIS^'ONS^ AND THE PERIODIC EVALUATION OF RESULTS AFTER THE 
PROGRAM GETS UNDER TO DETERMINE WHETHER IT IS ACCOMPLISHING THE PUR- 

POSES INTENDED AND TO IDENTIFY FURTHER REVISIONS TO BE MADE. 

This emphasis upon the initiative of the university should not only 

LEAD TO more COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES^ PROPERLY USING THE SPECIAL COMPETENCE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY^ BUT IT SHOULD ALSO PROVIDE GREATER STABILITY IN THE 
CURRICULUM OF EXTENSION EDUCATION. IT ASSUMES THAT STRONG EFFORTS WILL 
BE MADE IN PROMOTION OF NEW PROGRAMS AMONG THE PARTICIPANTS DESIRED. A 
PROGRAM WHICH HAS BEEN DEVELOPED BECAUSE THE UNIVERSITY CONSIDERS IT 
IMPORTANT AND APPr^OPRIATE AND BECAUSE IT ALSO MEETS A REAL NEED IN THE 
STATE MAY SOMETIMES BE VERY DIFFERENT FROM PROGRAMS WHICH HAVE PREVIOUSLY 
ATTRACTED ADULTS. IT MAY TAKE SEVERAL YEARS BEFORE THE DESIRED CLIENTELE 
IS ADEQUATELY INVOLVED. In THE MEANTIME THE EXTENSION DIVISION SHOULD BE 
GIVING CONTINUING ATTENTION TO THE NEEDED PROMOTION. 

3 . To ATTACK THE SHORTAGE OF LEARNING MATERIALS FOR ADULTS THREE 
ACTIONS ARE RECOMMENDED. ThE FIRST IS THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A COOPERATIVE 
PREPARATION AND PROCUREMENT PROJECT FOR THESE MATERIALS. ThE SEARCH FOR 
EXISTING MATERIALS IN A GIVEN AREA AND THE PREPARATION OF MATERIALS SPECI- 
FICALLY DESIGNED FOR PARTICULAR GROUPS OF ADULTS DOES NOT NEED TO BE CARRIED 
ON SEPARATELY BY 40 INSTITUTIONS. ThE PRODUCT OF ANY COMPETENT EFFORT 
WOULD BE LARGELY OF VALUE TO ALL THE UNIVERSITIES. HENCE, A COOPERATIVE 
PROJECT IS PROPOSED TO AVOID DUPLICATION AND TO EXPEDITE THE WORK. ThIS 
COOPERATIVE PROJECT COULD BE HANDLED IN SEVERAL WAYS. ONE UNIVERSITY 
MIGHT TAKE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SEARCH AND PREPARATION OF MATERIALS 
ON ONE SUBJECT, WHILE EACH OF THE OTHER UNIVERSITIES WOULD HAVE RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR SOME OTHER SUBJECT. OR A JOINT CENTER FOR THIS WORK MIGHT 
BE ESTABLISHED SERVING ALL THE UNIVERSITIES IN SEVERAL OR ALL SUBJECTS. 

The COST of operating the joint center might be borne by joint contri- 
butions OF FUNDS OR BY THE INCOME FROM THE SALE OF THE MATERIALS. 

A SECOND COURSE OF ACTION RECOMMENDED IS TO ENCOURAGE AND STIMULATE 
COMMERCIAL PUBLISHERS TO DIRECT THEIR SERVICES TO THE ADULT EDUCATION 

MARKET. Although the response from established publishers may be delayed 

UNTIL THEY CAN SEE A REAL MARKET, THERE WILL BE A SUBSTANTIAL MARKET FOR 
ADULT MATERIALS DEALING WITH SOME OF THESE IMPORTANT SUBJECTS AND THE 



PUBLISHERS HAVE LARGER CAPABILITIES FOR PRODUCING QUALITY MATERIALS THAN 
are likely to BE DEVELOPED QUICKLY BY A NEW ORGANIZATION. 

Finally^ in the development of materials some work or this sort 

ON THE PART C- EACH UNIVERSITY IS RECOMMENDED. |N DEVELOPING NEW PROGRAMS 
WITH PILOT GROUPS, THE EXTENSION STAFF HAS AN OPPORTUNITY TO DESIGN AND 
TRY OUT SOME NEW MATERIALS. THESE FRESH, NEW IDEAS WILL HELP TO PREVENT 
TOO UNIFORM AND RIGID A PATTERN. ThEY CAN BECOME PROTOTYPES FOR WIDER 
SCALE DEVELOPMENT BY COOPERATIVE EFFORT OR BY COMMERCIAL PUBLISHERS. 

In every UNIVERSITY THERE ARE LIKELY TO BE SOME INDIVIDUALS WITH CREATIVE 
AND INGENIOUS IDEAS ABOUT LEARNING MATERIALS. THEY SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 
AND AIDED IN WORKING OUT AND TRYING OUT THESE IDEAS. GOOO LEARNING 
MATERIALS GREATLY INCREASE THE EFFECTIVENESS AND EFFICIENCY OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS. 

6 . Since the operation of successful, on-going programs always 

THREATENS TO ABSORB ALL THE FUNDS AVAILABLE THUS PREVENTING FLEXIBILITY 
AND RESPONSE TO NEW OPPORTUNITIES, IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT A DEFINITE SUM 
BE BUDGETED ANNUALLY FOR THE EXPLORATION OF NEW PROGRAM IDEAS AND EXPERI- 
MENTATION WITH SUCH PROGRAMS. ThE ESTABLISHMENT OF A STAFF FOR PROGRAM 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT IMPLIES FUNDS FOR THIS PURPOSE BUT THE EXPERIENCE 
OF SOME OF THE UNIVERSITIES INDICATES THAT AS ON-GOING PROGRAMS EXPAND, THE 
PRESSURE TO ALLOCATE ALL THE FUNDS ON ACTIVITIES WHICH HAVE ALREADY PROVED 
THEMSELVES IS VERY GREAT AND SOON NO MONEY IS AVAILABLE FOR NEW DEVELOP- 
MENTS. To PROVIDE CONTINUALLY FOR NEW PROGRAMS IT IS NECESSARY TO BUDGET 
THE FUNDS AND TO RESTRICT THEIR USE TO NEW ACTIVITIES. NO PROGRAM SHOULD 
BE SUPPORTED FROM THIS FUND AFTER IT HAS GONE THROUGH PRELIMINARY TRIAL, 
REVISIONS, AND PROMOTION, NORMALLY, THIS IS A PERIOD OF ABOUT 3 YEARS. 

Then its support should come from the budget for on-going programs and 

THE FUNDS BUDGETED FOR EXPLORATION AND EXPERIMENTATION USED FOR THE 
OEVELOPMENT of other new PROGRAMS. THIS ACTION SHOULD HELP TO REDUCE THE 
RIGIDITY OF EXTENSION OFFERINGS. 

7 . To ASSIST THE DIFFICULT STAFFING PROBLEM OF GENERAL EXTENSION, 

IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT EACH UNIVERSITY DEVELOP A LONG-TERM PROGRAM OF 
STAFF RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING, AND THAT STEPS BE TAKEN TO DEVELOP 
REGIONAL OR NATIONAL PLANS SO THAT EACH INSTITUTION IS NOT LIMITED BY 
THE LOCAL FLUCTUATIONS FROM YEAR TO YEAR IN DEMAND AND SUPPLY. THIS WILL 
REQUIRE SOME PROJECTION OF CAREER LINES IN EXTENSION SERVICE. A RECRUIT- 
MENT PLAN SHOULD BE WORKED OUT^WITH THE RESIDENT FA.ULTY TO IN uLOE JUNIOR 
FACULTY MEMBERS FROM THE RESIDENT STAFF WHO COULD DEVOTE SOME TIME TO 
EXTENSION TEACHING. THE PLAN SHOULD ALSO SEEK TO DRAW IN GRADUATE STU- 
DENTS WHO PLAN TO TEACH AS WELL AS PERSONS WITH ADEQUATE BACKGROUND WHO 
ARE IN OTHER OCCUPATIONS. THE TRAINING PROGRAM SHOULD INCLUDE BOTH A 
SERIES OF GRADED EXPERIENCES IN EXTENSION WORK AND SCHEDULED TIME FOR 
SEMINARS OR OTHER FORMS OF INSTRUCTION RELEVANT TO THE PROBLEMS OF EX- 
TENSION EDUCATION. With the future pressure for staff, IT WILL BE A 
WISE INVESTMENT TO PROVIDE A BUDGET FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT. THIS WOULD 
PERMIT PAYING FOR INTERNE EXPERIENCE, FOR ADDITIONAL GRADUATE EDUCATION 

FOR EXTENSION STAFF MEMBERS, AND FOR PARTICIPATION IN A VARIETY OF TRAINING 
EXPERIENCES. MOST UNIVERSITIES WILL NEED TO RECRUIT AND TRAIN PART OF THEIR 
TEACHING STAFF IF THEY ARC TO FILL THE POSITIONS WHICH WILL BE AVAILABLE. 
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Conclusion 



No RECOMMENDATION HAS BEEN MADE REGARDING COORDINATION OF EXTENSION 
WORK IN THE STATE AMONG THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE AND WITH COOPERATIVE 

Extension. This problem is being attacked in several ways and the conditions 

AND political SITUATIONS DIFFER ENOUGH FROM STATE TO STATE TO SUGGEST THAT 
NO SINGLE PATTERN FOR COORDINATION MAY BE ADEUUATE FOR THE WHOLE COUNTRY. 

Nevertheless^ general extension in most states will need to find or devise 

WAYS OF PROVIDING REGIONAL OR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS WITHIN THE STATE TO 
FURNISH A STRUCTURE FOR PROVIDING SERVICES TO PEOPLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE 

STATE. Attachment to the Cooperative Extension organization is a possible 

SOLUTION IN SOME STATES. 

This evaluative report represents the judgment of one who is outside 

OF GENERAL EXTENSION WORK AND WHO IS NOT A STAFF MEMBER OF A LAND-GRANT 

UNIVERSITY. Hence, the views presented lack the detailed precision of 

DIRECT INVOLVEMENT IN THE WORK. If THE REPORT HAS VALUE TO THE LaND- 

Grand universities, it will be because the writer brings perspective 
rather than intimate KNOWLEDGE TO THE ASSIGNMENT. FrOM THIS OUTSIDE 
PERSPECTIVE, I SEE THAT GENERAL EXTENSION IS NOW IN A STAGE OF RAPID 
EXPANSION. It has established a PLACE FOR ITSELF IN THE LAND-GRANT 
UNIVERSITIES. ITS SERVICES ARE INCREASINGLY RECOGNIZED IN THE STATES. 

Its growth can continue at a vigorous rate. 

As I LOOK AT THE CHANGES NOW TAKING PLACE IN OUR WORLD, I SEE A FAR 
GREATER NEED FOR EXTENSION SERVICES THAN HAVE THUS FAR BEEN PROVIDED. SOME 
OF THESE NEEDS ARE IN NEW AREAS, SOME ARE ALREADY BEING MET TO A DEGREE, 

BUT REQUIRE MORE EFFORT AND MORE DISCRIMINATING USE OF RESOURCES. ThE 
EDUCATION OF ADULTS IS A CONCERN OF HIGH PRIORITY FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
INDIVIDUAL SELF-REALIZATION AND FOR NATIONAL SURVIVAL. CAN WE CAPITALIZE 
ON THE FOUNDATIONS ALREADY DEVELOPED BY GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISIONS IN THE 

Land-Grant universities to attain the important goals we seek? I think we 

CAN, but it will REQUIRE SOME NTW COMMITMENTS, SOME NEW DIRECTIONS OF EFFORT, 
AND A MORE EFFICIENT EMPLOYMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES. 





I 



Since we are men, we will flay the part of men 

— Epictetus 

A RECIPE FOR LEADERSHIP 

risk plus initiati ve plus ANBITION plus a spark of divine madness. 

— Thomas Kennelly, Principal, High 
School, American School 



Perspective and Orientation : 

These two factors comprise the essence of leadership: knowing clearly 
where we want to go and knowin g the best ways to get there . This state- 
ment lends emphasis to the importance of perspective and orientation. There 
ARE so many viewpoints FROM WHICH TO ASSESS SITUATIONS AND TO DEVISE BOTH 
TACTICS AND STRATEGY. THERE ARE DEFINITIVE VIEWPOINTS; HISTORICAL, SOCI- 
ETAL, INSTITUTIONAL VIEWPOINTS. ThE POETICALLY MINDED COMMENTATOR MIGHT 
MENTION THE MOUNTAIN TOP VIEW VERSUS THE VALLEY VIEW. 



— Anon 



On Leadership Training : 

One very important characteristic of a leader is the ability to handle 

MEN AND AFFAIRS EXPEDITIOUSLY AND EFFECTIVELY. ANOTHER IS THE CAPACITY TO 
READ, TO LISTEN, TO APPRAISE AND TO APPLY THE REPORTED EXPERIENCES OF OTHER 

LEADERS. Leadership training therefore is a kind of on-the-job education 

AND GENERALLY CONTINUES LONG AFTER ON-CAMPUS OR OTHER FORMAL SCHOOLING HAS 
BEEN COMPLETED. 



— Anon 



The Ethics of Leadership : 

True leadership has an ethical outreach extending far beyond the 



BOUNDARIES OF THE JOB A 
HIM TO SEE HIS JOB AS A 



MAN HOLDS. THE SOCIAL VISION OF A LEADER ENABLES 
MEANS TO SERVE THE WELL-BEING OF MANKIND AND IN- 
SPIRES HIM TO ENGAGE IN EXTRA-JOB ACTIVITIES WHICH BENEFIT THE COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY. 



— Anon 



V/HOM Then Do I Call EDUCATED 

First, those who control circumstances instead of being mastered 
BY them; 
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Those who mkct all occasions manfully and act in accordance with 

INTELLIGENT THINKING; 

Those who are honorable in all dealings, who treat good-naturedly 
PERSONS and things THAT ARE DISAGREEABLE; 

And FURTHERMORE, THOSE WHO HOLD THEIR PLEASURES UNDER CONTROL AND 
ARE NOT OVERCOME BY MISFORTUNE; 

Finally, those who are not spoiled by success, 

— Isocrates 



There is nothing more difficult to take in hand, more perilous t^ 

CONDUCT, OR MORE UNCERTAIN IN ITS SUCCESS, THAN TO TAKE THE LEAD IN THE 
INTRODUCTION OF A NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 

— NiCOLC Machiavelli 



A Paraphrase: 



Some are born leaders, some achieve leadership, others have leader- 
ship THRUST UPON THEM. 



- Anon 



Leadership a Catalyst: 



Each and every group of persons is a matrix in which are mingled 

THE INGREDIENTS OF TIME, EnEkGY AND MEN. ThE ULTIMATE REACTION IS DETER 
MINED BY THE ESSENTIAL CATALYZER - LEADERSHIP. 

— Anon 



Perhaps an adult educator's— any adult educator 's— major problem is 

HIS OWN inevitable INSUFFICIENCY FOR THE TASK HE HAS SET FOR HIMSELF, AND 
hIS MAJOR NEED A CONSCIENCE WHICH WILL KEEP HIM AWARE OF }T, AND SPUR HIM 
TO EVER-RENEWED RAIDS INTO THE TERRITORY OF THE IMPOSSIBLE. 

— K. T. Elscon in "Reality and Purpose" 



We spend MUCH of our lives getting ready for SOMETHING. ThE SOMETHING 
MAY HAPPEN TOMORROW, LIKE PASSING EXAMINATIONS, OR IT MAY HAPPEN FIVE YEARS 
FROM NOW, LIKE TAKING OVER A NEW JOB. 

V/E HAVE TWO PRINCIPAL WAYS OF PREPARING! BY STUDY AND BY EXPERIENCE. 

Some people think that experience costs too much in time and effort, others 
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BELJEVE THAT BOOK LEARNING IS SUPERIOR, WHILE OTHERS FIND EXPERIENCE A 
TOO TEDIOUS PROCESS. 

In its simplest terms what we seek is this: to have familiar factors 

TO PUT INTO THE EQUATION WE HAVE TO SOLVE. 1n ALGEBRA AND CHEMISTRY THESE 
FACTORS ARE THE KNOWNS. ONLY THROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF THE KNOWNS CAN YOU FIND 
THE UNKNOV/NS. |N EVERYDAY AFFAIRS THE KNOWNS ARE THE MEMORIES OF EXPERI- 
ENCES. 



The biggest jump a person makes in his business career is the jump 

FROM doing a good INDIVIDUAL JOB TO THE SUPERVISION OF PEOPLE. MANY WHO 
TAKE THAT JUMP SUCCESSFULLY HAVE NOT LEARNED MUCH THEORY. ThEY ARE MEN 
WHO GAINED THEIR DIPLOMAS CUM LAUDE FROM THE COLLEGE OF EXPERIENCE. 

A FEW YEARS OF SCHOOLING WILL i^UT A YOUNG MAN IN POSSESSION OF MORE 
MATHEMATICS THAN NEWTON HAD, BUT DOES THIS MAKE HIM A NEWTON? AlL IT DOES 
IS GIVE HIM A SPRING-BOARD. 

His imagination feasting on the wealth of fundamental facts gathered 

THROUGH the AGES, MUST SOAR ABOVE THE ORDINARY ROUTINE OF LIFE, FIND 
QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED, PROBE THE SECRETS OF UNEXPLAINED THINGS, BUILD 
HYPOTHESES TO BE CHALLENGED AND PROVEN, OR INVENT SYSTEMS OR MACHINES 
THAT CONTRIBUTE TO BUSINESS PROGRESS. 

No MAN OF FEEBLE IMAGINATION EVER BECAME A GREAT BUSINESS EXECUTIVE, 

BUT EVERY GREAT BUSINESS EXECUTIVE BASED HIS IMAGINATION ON ALL HE COULD 

FIND OUT OF THE PAST AND HIS OWN EXPERIENCE. 

Too MANY EXECUTIVES LOOK UPON LIFE AS THE NORSEMEN DIO UPON HEAVEN! 
THE TIME WAS TO BE PASSED IN DAILY BATTLES, WITH MAGICAL HEALING OF WOUNDS 

Everyone in our western civilization has to meet demands on his 

NERVOUS ENERGY THAT WERE NOT MADE IN FORMER YEARS. 

Aided by our gadgets, we live at high speed. "We are always," said 
Or. J. B. Kirkpatrick, Director of the School of Physical Education at 
McGill University in an address a few years ago, "meeting deadlines, 

CATCHING TRAINS, GRABBING A BITE TO EAT. OUR TOES ARE TRAMPED ON AND OUR 
TEMPERS ARE FRAYED AS WE FIGHT TO GET ON BOARD A STREET-CAR- We HAVE LOST 
SOME OF THE AMENITIES OF LIVING IN THIS MAO SCRAMBLE." 

The stresses associated with the management of a business, a class- 
room OR A HOME can HAVE A DEFINITE EFFECT UPON HEALTH. LEADERSHIP HAS ITS 

price: but its toll can be cut down. 

The end result of balanced living should be peace of mind, though it 

WILL BE MADE UP OF DIFFERENT INGREDIENTS IN DIFFERENT PEOPLE. PEACE OF 
MIND IS WITHIN REACH, BUT IT REQUIRES THOUGHT AND ACTION. !T IS THE ONE 
SURE AND ABIDING ANSWER TO THE EVIL OF STRESS AND TENSION. 
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In the specialization required of most people TODA.' we have forgotten 

IN PART HOW WE LIVE. WE ARE NOT WELL-ROUNDED PEOPLE WITH BROAD APPRECIATION 
OF LIFE. Joy in sunlight, birds and flowers is left CHIEFLY TO THE POETS; 
DELIGHT IN LINE AND CURVE IS LEFT TO THE ARTIST; DRAMA AND MAKE-BELIEVE 
BELONG TO THE STAGE. BUT ENJOYMENT OF ALL THESE IS THE RIGHT AND PRIVI- 
LEGE OF THE WHOLE HUMAN RACE, CONTRIBUTING TO BOTH MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
VIGOUR. 



Each of us has a ration of one body with one set of organs to last 

HIM FOR LIFE. ThIS BODY, IF IT IS TO FILL OUT ITS SPAN WITHOUT UNNECES- 
SARY WEAR AND BREAK-DOWN, MUST BE TREATED WITH SIMPLE MECHANICAL UNDER- 
STANDING. It is NOT A FEEBLE, PERISHABLE WEAKLING. IT CAN BE PUSHED FAR, 
VERY FAR, AND FIND RESOURCES TO RECOVER. BUT WHY PLACE STRAIN UPON IT 
NEEDLESSLY? WE CANNOT AVOID ALL THE 'MPACTS OF ADVERSITY, BUT IF WE PER- 
MIT THE STRESS OF THEM TO CONTINUE WITHOUT TAKING RATIONAL STEPS TO RE- 
LIEVE IT, WE SUFFER UNCALLED FOR DAMAGE. 

The fit man can depend upon his body and mind to remain fresh through 

CROWDED DAYS OF WORK, THROUGH PATIENCE-TRYING CONFERENCES AND THROUGH CRITI- 
CAL PERIODS. But this fitness can only be maintained by mental Alertness 

THAT DETECTS STRESS AND OFFSETS IT; THAT RECOGNIZES TENSION FOR A DEBILITA- 
TING STATE, AND RELEASES IT; THAT SEE WORRY AS A FRUITLESS EXPENDITURE OF 
ENERGY, AND CONSERVES POWER BY TAKING WISE ACTION ABOUT PROBLEMS. 

Perhaps, too, we should cease admiring jerk and snap and speed for 

THEIR OWN SAKES. IT IS WHAT WE ACCOMPLISH THAT COUNTS; NOT THE FIREWORKS 
OF EXHIBITIONISM. 



— Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter 



Kept Men: 

I affirm that my greatest fear for free INSTITUTIONS COMES AT THE 
POINT OF CONTACT WiTH EVER-INCREASING NUMBERS OF "KEPT MEN" WHO ARE THE 
PRISONERS OF EITHER AN iOEALOGY, INSTITUTION, OR ORGANIZATION. ThEIHS, WHEN 
THEY SPEAK, IS NOT A FREE AND SELF-DETERMINED OPINION; THEIRS INSTEAD, IS 
THE APOLOGY FOR POLICY EXTERNAL TO THEMSELVES. 

I SUPPOSE, IN A SENSE, WE ARE ALL KEPT MEN. IF THIS IS SO, PERHAPS 
ALL WE CAN BE EXPECTED TO DO IS TO REALIZE THE DEGREE OF OUR CAPACITY. LeT 
US AT LEAST BE HONEST. 

Kept men are constantly being called on to du right things for the 

WRONG REASONS— PLEAD FOR RACIAL INTEGRATION, FOR EXAMPLE, BECAUSE (l) THE 
COLORED PEOPLE OF THE WORLD USE OUR RACIAL POLICIES TO ATTACK OUR WORLD 
POSITIONS, (2) COMMUNISTS TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR RACIST POLICIES TO AGITATE 
AGAINST US, AND ( 3 ) IN CASE OF WAR, WE WOULD CERTAINLY NEED THE LOYALTY OF 
OUR COLORED BRETHREN. 

Kept men, in conclusion, are those, I have discovered, who accept their 
OWN OR their organizations' standards as the plumb lines of their decisions. 
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They lack a measurement of the good which transcends themselves and their 

ORGAN I ZAT ION. 



In a sense, the free are those who recognize they are a part of or- 
ganizations, A PART OF LIFE, A PARTY TO COMPROMISE, BUT ARE AT ALL TIMES 
men; men who are also willing to ACCEPT THE PENALTIES AND REWARDS OF BEING 
WILLING TO RISE ABOVE ORGANIZATION AND BEYOND COMPROMISE. 

— Kermit Eby in Adult Leadership, 

April, 1 957 * 



Liberal Education for Business Leadership; 

My subject can be easily stated. If the proper study of mankind is 

MAN, THE PROPER TOPIC FOR AN EDUCATIONAL OR TRAINING PROGRAM IS HOW TO 
BRING OUT THE POTENTIALITIES THAT LIE WITHIN MEN AND WOMEN. IN PARTICULAR, 
WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION OR TRAINING IS REQUIRED TO UNLOCK THOSE HUMAN QUALI- 
TIES THAT ARE NEEDED IN GUIDING GREAT MODERN BUSINESSES? 

Clarence Francis, retired president of General Foods Corporation, once 

SAID, "You CAN BUY A MAN*S TIME, YOU CAN BUY A MAN'S PHYSICAL PRESENCE AT 
A GIVEN PLACE, YOU CAN EVEN BUY A MEASURED NUMBER OF SKILLED MUSCULAR ACTION 
PER HOUR OR DAY, BUT YOU CANNOT BUY ENTHUSIASM, YOU CaNNCT BUY INITIATIVE, 
YOU CANNOT BUY LOYALTY, YOU CANNOT BUY THE DEVOTION OF HEART,- MIND, AND 
SOUL. You HAVE TO EARN THESE THINGS." 

Is THERE ANY KIND OF EDUCATION WHICH WILL EQUIP BUSINESS LEADERS TO 
COPE WITH SUCH RESPONSIBILITIES? 

For centuries claims have been made that education, does have such 

RESULTS. It is AN EDUCATION THAT SEEKS FOR MEANINGS, IS CONCERNED ABOUT 
RELATIONSHIPS AND VALUES, FORMULATES PRINCIPLES, AND SOLVES PROBLEMS. |T 
IS USUALLY CALLED LIBERAL EDUCATION, OR THE LIBERAL ARTS, OR THE HUMAN IT I E3 ,. 

— John R. Kidd, Adult Leadership, 

May, 1957. 



Improving the Processes of Leadership Training: 

Leadership training aims to improve the performance of people now in 
leadership positions or who are preparing to fill leadership posts. If 
presidents or organizations are trying to learn to preside more effectively 

THEIR TRAINING ISn’T FULLY ACCOMPLISHED UNTIL THEIR PERFORMANCE IN BUSINESS 
MEETINGS OR IN OTHER MEETINGS WHERE THEY ARE CALLED ON TO PRESIDE IS ACTU- 
ALLY IMPROVED. If supervisors IN AN INDUSTRY ARE TRYING TO LEARN BETTER 
WAYS OF CONDUCTING MEETINGS OF SHOP FOREMEN, THEN THE PAY-OFF FROM THEIR 
TRAINING IS IN ACTUAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONDUCT OF THESE MEETINGS. LEAD- 
ERSHIP TRAINING, IN ANY COMPLETE SENSE, AIMS AT IMPROVEMENT, AND THIS MEANS 
CHANGE, WHATEVER ELSE IT MEANS, IN A LEADER'S PERFORMANCE IN ONE OR MORE 
ACTUAL SITUATIONS. 
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For a leader to change his actual performance is a complicated 
PROCESS. All of us know that giving a leader information about how he 

MIGHT DO HIS JOB DIFFERENTLY OR ABOUT HOW OTHERS HAVE DONE A SIMILAR JOB 
BETTER IS USUALLY NOT ENOUGH TO CHANGE THE WAY HE ACTUALLY PERFORMS. HE 
MAY NOT HAVE THE SKILLS TO CARRY OUT WHAT HIS KNOWLEDGE OF MORE PRODUCTIVE 
WAYS OF LEADING SUGGESTS AS MORE DESIRABLE. iN THAT CASE^ HE NEEDS TRAIN- 
ING IN THE SKILLS REQUIRED BY A NEW WAY OF BEHAVING. Or HE MAY SEE NO NEED 
FOR CHANGING HIS PRESENT WAYS OF WORKING. IN SUCH A CASE, HIS NEED IS TO 
DEVELOP MOTIVATION FOR LEARNING NEW HABITS AND SKILLS. 

V/HATEVER THE SPECIFIC JOB A LEADER MAY BE DOING, HE NEEDS TO RELATE TO 
THE PEOPLE HE IS CALLED UPON TO LEAD. |N ORDER TO RELATE EFFICIENCY TO 
OTHERS, HE NEEDS TO BE SENSITIVE TO THEIR FEELINGS, PERCEPTIONS AND ATTI- 
TUDES TCWARD HIMSELF AND TO OTHER PEOPLE, TOO. ThE LEADER MAY BE DEFIC- 
IENT NOT IN KNOWLEDGE OF GOALS OR POSSIBLE METHODS OR IN SKILLS OF PERFOR- 
MANCE BUT IN DIAGNOSTIC SENSITIVITY TOWARD OTHER PEOPLE, INDIVIDUALS OR 

GROUPS. This may be what he most needs to learn in leadership training. 

Or the leader may be blocked in improving his performance by his attitudes 
toward himself or toward others. He may know that there are other WAYS of 
opening a meeting, of getting participation, of summarizing, far more ef- 
fective THAN HIS OWN PRESENT WAYS OF DOING THESE THINGS. BUT HIS ATTITUDE 
MAY BE THAT HE COULD NEVER LEARN TO DO WHAT OTHERS CAN DO. TRAINING WON *T 
GO FAR FOR THIS LEADER UNLwSS IT INCLUDES HELP TO HIM IN CHANGING THIS 
ATTITUDE ABOUT HIS ABILITY TO LEARN AND IMPROVE. 

Leadership training, in any complete sense, will normally have to 
ASSUME responsibility FOR HELPING LEADERS- I N-TRA I N I NG TO ALTER THEIR 
knowledge, their skills, THEIR SENSITIVITIES TOWARD SELF AND OTHERS, AND 
THEIR ATTITUDES, IF IT I S TO ACCOMPLISH CHANGES IN ACTUAL PERFORMANCE. 

Leadership training cannot neglect the help and support and challenge 

NECESSARY TO INVOLVE PERSONS IN CHANGING THEIR ACTUAL PERFORMANCE, NOT 
JUST IN THE TRAINING SITUATION BUT ON THE JOB, TOO. 

— Adult Leadership , June 1953 * 



The mind of man is like a stream, flowing rich and clear from a 

MOUNTAIN SPRING. KNOWLEDGE ADDED YEAR AFTER YEAR IS LIKE THE TRIBUTARIES 
WHICH FEED THE STREAM UNTIL IT BECOMES A MIGHTY RIVER SERVING HUMANITY AS 
IT FOLLOWS ITS COURSE TO THE SEA. AS WITH A STREAM NEVER FRESHENED, WHEN 
LEARNING STOPS THE MIND DWINDLES IN POWER AND CLARITY AND USEFULNESS TO 
FINAL IGNOMINIOUS STAGNATION. A MAN IS NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN; HE ONLY 
BECOMES OLD WHEN THE PROCESS OF LEARNING STOPS. 

— Cecil B. DeMille, In Adult Education 
We Believe. 



The Next 10,000 Years; 

Two WORLD WARS IN THIRTY YEARS SPELLED CRISIS, AND THE ATOMIC BOMBS 

OVER Japan punctuated it in a way that no one could ignore. Yet the crisis 
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OF Lire ON EARTH TODAY IS NOT THE THREAT OF ATOMIC CATASTROPHE. ThAT IS 
ONLY JT5 MOST ACUTE AND OBVIOUS SYMPTOM. ThE CRISIS IS THE CMCRGENCE OF 
INTELLIGENCE^ AND ITS INTERVENTION IN THE COURSE OF EVOLUTION*. 

Man, a single species, has become an important geological and eco- 
logical INFLUENCE ON THE EARTH, AND HIS POWERS OVER THE ENVIRONMENT ARE 
INCREASING PREC I P I TAVtL^ . HiS INTELLECT SO FAR OUTSTRIPS THAT OF OTHER 
SPECIES THAT THEY MAY BE NEGLECTED IN ASSESSING THE EFFECTS OF THIS NEW 
MANIFESTATION OF MIND UPON THE ORDERS OF LIFE AND THE PLANET ITSELF. JUST 
AS THE EVOLUTION OF ENZYMES AND LATER OF PHOTOSYNTHESIS AND OXYGEN META- 
BOLISM REVOLUTIONIZED THE POWER OF LIVING ORGANISMS OVER THE ENVIRONMENT, 

SO THE TECHNOLOGY CREATED BY INTELLECT IS REVOLUTIONIZING IT AGAIN. WITH 
MIS MACHINES AND PROCESSES, HAN ADVANCES HIS COMPETITIVE POSITION MORE IN 
A CENTURY THAN HE COULD IN I ,CX)0,000 YEARS OF BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION. 

Life already has survived two great crisis on the planet Earth. The 

FIRST WAS ITS ORIGIN, THE EMERGENCE OF ORGANIZED SYSTEMS THAT COULD SUSTAIN 
AND REPRODUCE THEMSELVES WITH SOME INDEPENDENCE OF THE ENVIRONMENT. ThE 
SECOND WAS TKE BIOCHEMICAL HIATUS THAT RESULTED IN PHOTOSYNTHESIS AND THE 
TRANSITION TO OXYGEN METABOLISM. MAN , AND INDEED TKE WHOLE STREAM OF LIFE, 
HAS THRIVED ON CRISIS, EVOLVING OUT OF THEM NOVEL ADAPTATIONS AND ENHANCED 
SURVIVAL POWER. NOW A THIRD GREAT CRISIS OF LIFE IS HERE. 

Is THE PRESENT CRISIS ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT FROM THOSE OF THE PAST? 

Man, the product of 2 , OCX), 000, 000 years of patient protoplasmic experiment, 

HAS BEEN ON EARTH ONLY A MOMENT OF GEOLOGICAL TIME. YET HE ALRE. DY HOLDS 
ThE POWER TO DESTROY HIS CULTURE AND EVEN HIS SPECIES. A LITTLE LATER HE 
MAY HAVE THE POWER TO DESTROY ALL LIFE, EVEN THE PLANET. OUTWARDLY HE SHOWS 
LITTLE AWARENESS OF HIS RESPONSIBILITY OR HIS PERIL; BUT THE FEAR IS SEEP- 
ING INTO HIS BONES, AND IT MAY SAVE HIM. 

If man does not destroy his species catastrophically, he may PROGRESS 
IN cither of two GENERAL DIRECTIONS. |F HE IGNORES CERTAIN VITAL PROBLEMS 

IN HIS SOCIETY, REFUSING TO EXERVISE THE EVER-INCREASING DEGREE OF CONTROL 

THAT HIS WAY OF LIFE REQUIRES, HE MAY OVER-POPULATE THE PLANET AND RAVAGE 
IT OF ALL ITS AVAILABLE RESOURCES, AND THEN REVERT THROUGH WAR AND STAR- 
VATION *^0 AN AGRARIAN WAY OF LIFE. |F HE ACCEPTS HIS RESPONSIBILITY AND 
APPLIES HIS INTELLIGENCE TO SUCH PROBLEMS BEFORE HE IS OVERCOME BY THEM, 

HE MAY KEEP OPEN THE WAY TO A REALLY CIVILIZED SOCIETY. |N ANY EVENT, THE 

PRESENT ORDER OF SOCIETY IS INTOLERABLE AND MAN WILL NOT WILLINGLY GO BACK 

THE WAY KC HAS COME. 

To BE SURE, THAT GENERAL INTERPRETATION MAY PROVE TO BE CORRECT. 3uT, 
UNTIL WE KNOW, IT IS WISER TO KEEP THE POLLS OPEN. ThE RICHNESS OF SUB- 
JECTIVE EXPERIENCE THAT IS EVOKED BY LUDICROUSLY SIMPLE PHYSICAL STIMULI, 

THE PERSISTENT AND PURPOSEFUL CAMPAIGN THAT MAN WAGES AGAINST HIS ENVIRON- 
MENT, THE CAPACITY TO IDEALIZE AND ABSTRACT FROM CRUDE SENSE IMPRESSIONS, 

THE TANTALIZING EXTRASENSORY POWERS, THE ENIGMA, OF A SERVO-MECHANISM WON- 
DERING WHETHER IT IS A SERVO-MECHANISM — ALL OF THESE PECULIARITIES SUGGEST 
THAT MIND IS AN ENTITY OF UNFATHOMED POSSIBILITIES. IT MAY DESTROY ITSELF 
AND ITS WORLD WITH IT. OR IT MAY YET ESTABLISH ITSELF AS THE FIRST CLEAR 
INTIMATION OF A HIGHER PHASE OF COMPLEXITY AND ORGANISM IN THE WORLD, USING 
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BIOLOGICAL MATERIAL TO ITS PECULIAR ENDS AS BIOLOGICAL ORGANISMS HAVE USED 
THE INANIMATE EARTH. 



J. H. Rush, Saturday Review . 
January 25 , 195^^^ 



Education and the Nation's Future: 



Our social critics have the uneasy feeling that the younger generation 
IS TOO preoccupied with security and conformity. The evidence they cite 

IS i)E3A*ABLE. ThE ASSERTION MAY OR MAY NOT BE TRUE; BUT IT OPENS UP AN 
INTERESTING LINE OF INQUIRY. Oo THE RANCH HOUSE AND THE CONVERTIBLE WITH 
TAIL FINS DEFINE THE NEW LIMITS OF THE AMERICAN VISION? 

V/E NO LONGER HAVE IN OUR SOCIETY THE SEVERE ECONOMIC DEPRIVATION OF 
CONSIDERAULE PORTIONS OF THE POPULACE WHICH PROVED SUCH AN INTENSELY MOTI- 
VATING FACTOR FOR SO MANY INDIVIDUALS. We ARE RICHER, MORE COMFORTABLE, 

MORE CONTENTED THAN EVER BEFORE. SMALL WONDER THAT AS A NATION WE ARE 
SOMEWHAT INCLINED TO OOZE OFF IN FRONT OF OUR TELEVISION SETS. SMALL WON- 
DER THAT WE ARE BEGINNING TO ACT AS THOUGH WE HAVE NO PRESSING ENGAGEMENTS. 

But WE DO have pressing engagements. Vigor and spirit, intelligence 

AND COURAGE ARE STILL THE CONDITIONS OF SURVIVAL. 

And it is surely a more exciting world than ever. Great national tasks 

TO BE accomplished, TUMULTUOUS SOCIAL CHANGE, AND A RAPIDLY EXPANDING ECO- 
NOMY COMBINE TO MAKE THIS ONE OF THE MORE REMARKABLE PERIODS IN HISTORY. 

Our manner of organizing society invited the young person to partici- 
pate IN AS LITTLE OR AS MUCH OF THAT EXCITEMENT AS HE WISHES. HiS PARTI- 
CIPATION IS LIMITED ONLY BY HIS CAPACITIES AND HIS MOTIVATION. IT IS AL- 
MOST INCREDIBLE THAT FACED WITH THESE CHALLENGES AND THESE OPPORTUNITIES 
SO MANY YOUNGSTERS DRIFT OFF INTO VACUOUS LITTLE PRIVATE WORLDS (COMPLETE 
WITH RUMPUS ROOM AND TELEVISION SET), AS INSUM.TED FROM THEIR ERA AS THOUGH 
THEY WERE ENTOMBED IN A TIME CAPSULE. 

One might say of them as William James said in another connection: 

"If this be the whole fruit of the victory, we say; if the generations 

OF MANKIND SUFFERED AND LAID DOWN THEIR LIVES; IF PROPHETS AND MARTYRS 
SANG IN THE FIRE, AND ALL THE SACRED TEARS WERE SHED FOR NO OTHER END 
THAN THAT A RACE OF CREATURES OF SUCH UNEXAMPLED INSIPIDITY SHOULD SUCCEED, 
And protract in SAECULA SAECULORUM their contented and INOFFENSIVE LIVES— 
WHY, AT SUCH A RATE, BETTER LOSE THAN WIN THE BATTLE, OR AT ALL EVENTS 
BETTER RING DOWN THE CURTAIN BEFORE THE LAST ACT OF THE PLAY, SO THAT A 
BUSINESS THAT BEGAN SO IMPORTANTLY MAY BE SAVED FROM SO SINGULARLY FLAT A 
WINDING-UP. " 



— Carnegie Corporation, 1957 
Annual Report. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 



V/e: do not build character by laying a layer or transcendental thought 

UPON ANOTHER LAYER, CEMENTED BY A SORT OF PHILOSOPHICAL ADHESIVE. CHARAC- 
TER IS A CODE OF VALUES. A MAN CAN BE JUDGED ONLY BY WHAT HE SEES VALUE 
IN. 

By philosophy of life we mean whatever it is that gives meaning and 

DIRECTION TO OUR EVERYDAY AFFAIRS. IF WE HAVE NO GUIDANCE OF THIS SORT, 

WE ARE STILL IMMATURE. WE FIND OURSELVES UNABLE TO MEASURE OUR ATTAIN- 
MENTS AGAINST THE POSSIBILITIES OF OUR ENVIRONMENT) WE HAVE NO INNER COURT 
TO WHICH WE CAN APPEAL FOR JUDGMENT ON OUR ACTIONS. 

The PHILOSOPHY of life of the person of superior character will be 

SOMETHING LIKE THIS! AFTER EXAMINING A PROBLEM, SITUATION OR PROPOSAL IN 
A BROADMINDED, EVIDENCE-SEEKING WAY, HE WILL DECIDE WHAT HE OUGHT TO LIKE 
AND WHAT HE SHOULD DISLIKE. HE WEIGHS GAINS AGAINST LOSSES, KNOWING THAT 
HE can't have one WITHOUT THE OTHER. HE KNOWS THAT IT IS NOT CONCRETE 
WORDS LIKE MONEY AND POWER THAT GIVE DIGNITY TO CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS TO 
INDIVIDUALS, BUT MISTY WORDS LIKE HONOUR, LOVE, LOYALTY, TRUST AND FAITH. 

What does the search for distinctive character hold out as a reward? 

To HAVE A MIND THAT RISES ABOVE FORTUNE'S THREATS AND PROMISES) TO ACCEPT 
ALL THAT HAPPENS AS IF YOU WANTED IT THAT WAY) TO BE NEITHER OPEN-ARMED 
NOR RUNAWAY IN THE FACE OF DANGER) TO BE SHAPING YOUR FORTUNE INSTEAD OF 
WAITING FOR IT) TO PURSUE LIFE WITH CLEAN HANDS, SPURNING E«'ERY OPPORTUNITY 
TO take ADVANTAGE OF SOMEONE ELSE'S SACRIFICE OR LOSS. 

The BEST MEASURE OF OUR SUCCESS IN LIFE, SAID H. G. WELLS, IS THE 
RATIO OF OUR ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO OUR CAPABILITIES. ABRAHAM LINCOLN PUT IT 
THIS way: "I AM NOT BOUND TO SUCCEED, BUT i AM BOUND TO LIVE UP TO WHAT 

LIGHT I HAVE." 

The reward for building character may not be anything of material 

VALUE, EVEN THOUGH BEING A PERSON OF CHARACTER CONTRIBUTES TOWARD MATERIAL 
GAINS, AND ENHANCES THEIR VALUE. WE SHOULD RF.CALL THAT THE PRIZE GIVEN 

AT THE Olympic games of old was only a garland made of the leaves of the 
WILD olive. The Greeks cared more for honour than riches. 

— The Royal Bank of Canada . Monthly 
Adult Education Series. 



ON THE VALUE OF LIBERAL ARTS STUDY 



i KNOW THERE ARE AT LEAST FOUR BILLION SUNS IN THE MiLKY WAY — WHICH 

IS ONLY ONE GALAXY. MANY OF THESE SUNS ARE THOUSANDS OF TIMES LARGER THAN 
OUR OWN, AND VAST MILLIONS OF THEM HAVE WHOLE PLANETARY SYSTEMS, INCLUDING 
LITERALLY BILLIONS OF SATELLITES, AND ALL OF THIS REVOLVES AT THE RATE OF 
ABOUT A MILLION MILES AN HOUR, LIKE A HUGE OVAL PINWHEEL. 
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Our own Sun and its planets^ which includes the earth^ are on the 

EDGE OF THIS WHEEL. ThIS IS ONLY OUR OWN SMALL CORNER OF THE UNIVERSE^ 

SO WHY DO NOT THESE BILLIONS OF REVOLVING AND ROTATING SUNS AND PLANETS 
COLLIDE? 

The answer is^ the space is so unbelievably vast that if we reduced 

THE SUNS AND PLANETS IN CORRECT MATHEMATICAL PROPORTION WITH RELATION TO 
THE DISTANCES BETWEEN THEM^ EACH SUN WOULD BE A SPECK OF OUST, TWO ^ THREE^ 
AND FOUR THOUSAND MILES AWAY FROM ITS NEAREST NEIGHBOR. 

Ano^ mind you^ this is only the Milky Way— our own small corner- 

in OUR GALAXY. HOW MANY GALAXIES ARE THERE? BILLIONS. BILLIONS OF 
GALAXIES SPACED AT ABOUT ONE MILLION LIGHT-YEARS APART (oNE LIGHT YEAR 
IS ABOUT SIX TRILLION MILEs). WITHIN THE RANGE OF OUR BIGGEST TELESCOPES 
THERE ARE AT LEAST ONE HUNDRED MILLION SEPARATE GALAXIES SUCH AS OUR 

Milky Way^ and that is not all> by any means. 

When you think of all this, it's silly to worry whether the waitress 

BROUGHT YOU STRING BEANS INSTEAD OF LIMAS. 

— Harry Golden, "Why I Never Bawl Out 
A Waitress." Only in America 



THE ANATOMY OF LEADERSHIP 

Ours is a society without leaders. It is also a highly 
organized society. The simultaneous presence of these 
TWO characteristics is not coincidental nor accidental. 
Organization tends to standardize and inhibit personality. 
Conspicuous personality is a requirement of great leader- 
ship. Leadership which was conceived initially to give 

DIRECTION and CHARACTER TO SOCIETY IS TODAY INHIBITED BY 
organization from PERFORMING ITS HISTORIC FUNCTION 



Great changes in the history of an organization or society generally 

RESULT FROM THE INNOVATIVE EFFORTS OF A FEW SUPERIOR INDIVIDUALS. SOME- 
TIMES THESE GREAT MEN ARE DRIVEN BY A DEEPSEATED DRIVE FOR POWER OVER 
OTHERS AND BY THE NEED TO MAINTAIN THAT POWER AT ALL COSTS. OR THEY MAY 
BE POSSESSED BY A SENSE OF MISSION TO WHICH THEY DEDICATE THEIR TOTAL 

SELVES. Still in other cases they are men of unbounded reserves of 

ENERGY AND IRON WILL POWER, WHICH ALLOW THEM TO RESIST THE VALUES AND 
NORMS WHICH SOCIETY USUALLY INSTILLS IN WEAKER PEOPLE. ThE GREAT MEN 
WHO ARE RULE BREAKERS AND VALUE CREATORS ARE POETICALLY REFERRED TO AS 
supermen; the men dedicated to GREAT AND NOBLE CAUSES ARE CALLED HEROES; 
AND THE MEN MOTIVATED PRINCIPALLY TO DOMINATE OTHERS ARE CALLED PRINCES... 

All GREAT MEN WHO SHAPE THE CHARACTER AND DIRECTION OF THEIR OR- 
GANIZATIONS AND ERAS HAVE A RARE AND DELICATE MIXTURE OF THE PRINCE, 

HERO, AND SUPERMAN. SOME ARE MORE POWER-DRIVEN THAN OTHERS AND IDENTIFY 
WITH OR CONJURE UP GREAT PROGRAMS TO MAKE POSSIBLE AND LEGITIMATE THE 
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STRENUOUS ADVANCEMENT OF THEIR PERSONAL INTERESTS, OTHERS ARE PP.IMARILY 
PURPOSE-DIRECTED BUT MAY LACK SUFFICIENT WILL POWER TO WITHSTAND THE PRES- 
SURES TEMPTING THEM AWAY FROM OR ACTING AGAINST THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THEIR 
goal; or they may lack sufficient skill in THE ART OF MANIPULATING OR 
MANEUVERING THE PCWER FIGURES WHO STAND IN THEIR WAY. IN MANY CASES IT 
IS DIFFICULT TO DIFFERENTIATE THE PRINCE FROM THE HERO OR THE SUPERMAN. 

Whatever the case, few great men can be understood apart from the use of 

THESE THREE TYPES OF FIGURES 

Our modern concept of leadership is most difficult to entertain for 

ANY GREAT LENGTH OF TIME. INEVITABLY WE BECOME BOGGED DOWN IN SUCH INTER- 
MINABLE QUESTIONS AS WHAT CONSTITUTES LEADERSHIP, IS LEADERSHIP PERSONALITY 
OR FATE, WHAT CONSTITUTES SOCIAL CHANGE AND PROGRESS? IF WE CONSIDER ONLY 
THE EMPIRICAL STUDIES, LEADERSHIP TURNS OUT TO BE AN OMNIBUS TERM INOI SCRIM 
INATELY APPLIED TO SUCH VARIED ACTIVITIES AS PLAYGROUND LEADER, COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN, CLUB PRESIDENT, BUSINESS EXECUTIVE, OR POLITICIAN 

However, if one believes that word meanings have a history, then we 

BEGIN TO SEE THAT LEADERSHIP SEEMS TO REPRESENT A SET OF IDEAS WHICH CAN- 
NOT BE EMPIRICALLY DESCRIBED OR OPERATIONALLY STUDIED WITH EASE. V/E SEE 
THEN THAT LEADERSHIP IS REPRESENTED MAINLY BY AN EMOTIONAL AND EVEN AND 
UNCONSCIOUS ATTITUDE RATHER THAN AN INTELLECTUAL OR RATIONAL ATTITUDE. 

This may be one reason why the attempt to study leadership scientifically 

HAS NOT PROVIDED A WIDELY ACCEPTED BODY OF KNOWLEDGE AS TO WHAT LEADERSHIP 
IS AND DOES 

It is one thing to have and feel a great sense of PURPOSE AND IT IS 

ANOTHER THING TO BE ABLE TO MUSTER FORTH SUFFICIENT POWER FROM WITHIN TO 
ACCOMPLISH THAT PURPOSE SUCCESSFULLY. MANY MEN HAVE FAILED TO BECOME 
LEADERS NOT BECAUSE THEY DID NOT HAVE BRIGHT IDEAS, BUT BECAUSE THEY DID 
NOT HAVE ENOUGH WILL POWER TO F.tOV IDE THE NECESSARY ENERGY AND DETERMINA- 
TION AND TO MAKE THE NECESSARY SACRIFICES. A HERO’S CAUSE REQUIRES GREAT 
STAMINA, SELF-RELIANCE, AND CONFIDENCE, WITHOUT WHICH THE FORCES THAT KEEP 
PEOPLE WITHIN THE BOUNDS OF UNIFORMITY WILL ENGULF THE HERO AND HIS CAUSE.. 

People today are all too executive; they run their lives much as 

THOUGH THEY MUST ONLY FULFILL THE EXPECTATIONS OF OTHERS. ThERE 'S NO 
ORIGINALITY, NO SELF-DETERMINING TENDENCY. NO ONE CHOOSES A "SELF. ThE 
MALADY OF OUR ERA IS THIS LOST SENSE OF SELF-DIRECTION 

Human progress occurs to a great extent through the intellectual 

EFFORTS OF ITS GREAT MEN. LEADERSHIP MIGHT WELL BE VIEWED AS THOUGHT IN 
COMMAND, WHILE ACTION AND IMPLEMENTATION MIGHT BE THE LIMITATIONS IMPOS'D 
UPON THE INDIVIDUAL WHO DOES NOT HAVE OR CANNOT USE SUPERIOR INTELLECTUAL 

RESOURCES. It is fitting that we started this book and now we end it with 

THIS EMPHASIS ON THE VALUE OF THOUGHTFUL DELIBERATION. DISPLACING OR ELIM 
INATING THIS GREAT RESOURCE WILL ASSUREDLY REDUCE OUR OPPORTUNITY AND PO- 
TENTIALITY FOR CHANGE AND PROGRESS 

In CONCLUSION, OURS IS A SOCIETY WHOSE CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC IS A 
LOST SENSE OF SELF-DIRECTION AS SEEN IN THE TENDENCY TO ESCAPE FROM 
leadership RESPONSIBILITY. ThE CHALLENGE IS TO REVIVE THZ INDIVIDUAL'S 



UNIQUE POWERS OF INNOVATION AND HIS COURAGE TO ASSUME AND SUSTAIN GREAT 
RISKS. To 8E SURE, THERE ARE MANY RECOMMENDATIONS THAT COULD BE MADE TO 
THIS END, BUT BECAUSE THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS TO DIAGNOSE OUR PROBLEM 
TODAY, WE HAVE HIGHLIGHTED ONLY A FEW. ThEY INCLUDE DENIAL OF THE VALUE 
OF EXTRAORGAN I ZAT I ONAL EFFORT, RESISTANCE TO THE RESPONSIBLE GROUP TREND, 
RESPECT FOR A MAn's PRIVACY, FAITH IN MEN OF RARE ABILITY, AND GIVING 
HIGHEST VALUE TO THAT TALENT REFLECTED IN THOUGHTFUL DELIBERATION. 



— "The Anatomy of Leadership," 
BY Eugene Jennings. 



"EDUCATION IN THE PERSPECTIVE OF HISTORY" 



Education is a specifically human activity. Unlike other animals, 

MAN INHERITS SOMETHING OVER AND ABOVE WHAT IS TRANSMITTED TO H I M AUTOMATIC- 
ALLY BY PHYSICAL AND PSYCHIC HEREDITY. HE INHERITS A CULTURE WHICH THE 
MEMBERS OF THE RISING GENERATION ACQUIRE, NOT AS AN AUTOMATIC BIRTHRIGHT, 
BUT THROUGH BEING INDUCTED INTO IT BY THEIR ELDERS. HUMAN CULTURE IS NOT 
BUILT INTO HUMAN MINDS; IT IS A MENVAL TOOL THAT IS TRANSMITTED, HELD, AND 
OPERATED BY THEM, AND IT IS DETACHABLE AND VARIABLE. OUR MINDS ARE LIKE 
HANDLES TO WHICH ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS OF CULTURE CAN BE FITTED. OUR CULTURE 
DOES RESEMBLE OUR PHYSICAL AND PSYCHIC CONSTITUTION IN THAT !T CHANGES IN 
THE COURSE OF TRANSMISSION; BUT ITS RATE OF CHANGE IS INCOMPARABLY FASTER 
THAN nature's. EvEN WHEN THE INTENTIONS OF ALL CONCERNED ARE CONSERVATIVE, 
THE TRANSMITTING GENERATION NEVEP SUCCEEDS IN HANDING ON ITS CULTURAL HERI- 
TAGE IN QUITE THE FORM IN WHICH IT RECEIVED IT FROM ITS PREDECESSORS; AND 
THE TIME SPAN OF ONE GENERATION IS I NF I N i TES I MAI ' Y SHORT COMPARED TO THE 
AGE OF THE HUMAN RACE 

One PROBLEM IS PRESENTED BY THE UNALTERABLE AND INESCAPABLE FACT THAT 
A HUMAN BEING HAS A STRICTLY LIMITED CAPACITY. ThE MAXIMUM NATURAL ENDOW- 
MENT OF ABILITY AND ENERGY THAT CAN BE IN ACTION OVER THE MAXIMUM EFFECTIVE 
LIFE SPAN IS SOMETHING THAT IS FIXED WITHIN VERY NARROW LIMITS OF MARGINAL 
VARIABILITY. On THE OTHER HAND, HUMAN KNOWLEDGE IS CUMULATIVE IN SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY. In THE HUMANITIES AS WELL, KNOWLEDGE TENDS TO ACCUMULATE 
WITHIN THE TIME SPANS OF PARTICULAR CIVILIZATIONS AND HIGHER RELIGIONS, 

AND SOMETIMES OUTLIVES THE T ^INTEGRATION AND DISAPPEARANCE OF THESE SOCIAL 
MATRICES OF HUMANE CULTURE. I HIS ACCUMULATION OF CULTURE CONFRONTS THE 
GIVERS AND RECEIVERS OF FORMAL EDUCATION WITH A PSYCHE *S TASK OF EVER- 

INCREASING difficulty; and this difficulty confronts all individuals alike, 

IN EVERY CIVILIZATION AND IN EVERY SOCIAL CLASS 

Everybody needs a glimpse of the bird's-eye view, with a radius of 

HUNDREDS OF MILES, THAT ONE CATCHES FROM A JET PLANE FLYING IN THE STRATOS- 
PHERE. Everybody also needs to have a glimpse of the worm's-eye view, with 

THE DEPTH OF THOUSANDS OF FEET, THAT ONE CATCHES BY SIFTING TWE SUCCESSIVE 
STRATA THAT ARE BROUGHT TO THE SURFACE BY AN OIL PROSPECTOR'S DRILL AS IT 
BURROWS INTO THE BOWELS OF THE EARTH. ThE CAPACITY OF A SINGLE HUMAN MIND 
IS narrowly r iRCUMSCRIBEO; IT CAN NEVER SUCCEED EITHER IN SURVEYING THE 
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WHOLE SURFACE OF THE GLOBE OR IN PROBING THE GLOBE *S INTERIOR TO THE 

CENTER. Yet at least it need not confine itself to either of these intel- 
lectual QUESTS EXCLUSIVELY. IT CAN SAMPLE BOTH> AND SUCH INTELLECTUAL 
CATHOLICITY WILL BE A LIBERAL EDUCATION. LET OUR STUDENTS SURVEY THE 
HISTORY OF ALL MANKIND ALL OVER THE FACE OF THE PLANET SINCE THE AGE 
WHEN man’s pre-human ANCESTORS FIRST BECAME HUMAN; BUT AT •»*HE SAME TIME 
LET THEM SCkJTINIZE THE HISTORY OF SOME LOCAL SHORT-LIVED TRIBE OR PARISH. 

Let them learn to communicate with their neighbors in languages that are 
NOT their own mother TONGUES; BUT AT THE SAME TIME LET THEM MAStER IN 
DETAIL THE STRUCTURE OF SOME PARTICULAR LANGUAGE AND THE ART OF SOME PAR- 
TICULAR POET. This dual approach to the problem of education seems the 

MOST PROMISING THAT WE CAN MAKE IN THE HUGE AND COMPLEX NEW WORLD INTO 
WHICH WE ARE BEING CARRIED TODAY BY THE RUSHING CURRENT OF HISTORY. 

— "Education in the Perspective of History’' 
BY Arnold Toynbee. 

Harper^ 19^0. 



THE ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION 

BY Sir Richard Livingston 

A TRAVELER WHO STUDIES THE MENU ON A TRANSATLANTIC LINER 0R> INDEED^ 

IN SOME American hotels has a paralyzing sensation. There is so much to 

£AT— FAR MORE THAN HE CAN POSSIBLY DIGEST. ONE SOMETIMES HAS THE SAME 
FEELING ABOUT EDUCATION, WHICH ALSO OFFERS AN ENORMOUS BILL OF FARE. ALMOST 
ANY DISH CAN BE FOUND IN IT, FROM GrEEK TO STENOGRAPHY, FROM MUSIC TO ECONOM- 
ICS. How ARE WE TO CHOOSE FROM THIS BEWILDERING PROFUSION? V/HAT DISHES 
OUGHT WE TO ORDER IF WE WISH NOT MERELY TO FILL OURSELVES UP, BUT TO GET 
THE NOURISHMENT NECESSARY TO A HEALTHY LIFE, TO BECOME REALLY EDUCATED 
PEOPLE? 

That question cannot be answered without asking and answering another— 

WHAT IS EDUCATION FOR? IF THAT PROBLEM WERE SUDDENLY PUT TO PUPILS. IN 
SCHOOL, OR TO STUDENTS IN COLLEGE, OR EVEN TO THEIR PARENTS, I DOUBT IF 
ALL OF THEM COULD, ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT, GIVE A CLEAR AND CONVINCING 
REPLY. Most of us are educated because our parents wish it, OR BECAUSE 
ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL IS A HABIT IN OUR SOCIETY, OR BECAUSE IT IS COMPULSORY, 
OR BECAUSE IT IS APPARENTLY NECESSARY TO SUCCESS IN THE WORLD. BUT THESE, 
THOUGH AT THE MOMENT THEY MAY BE CONCLUSIVE REASONS FOR DESIRING EDUCATION 
OR AT ANY RATE SUBMITTING TO IT, WILL NOT BY THEMSELVES SECURE OUR GETTING 
FROM IT WHAT IT HAS TO GIVE; AND IF WE GO TO SCHOOL OR COLLEGE WITH NO MORE 
DEFINITE REASONS AT THE BACK OF OUR MINOS, WE ARE LIKELY TO RISE FROM OUR 
MEAL THERE REPLETE PERHAPS BUT ILL-NOURISHED. LET ME, THEREFORE, START BY 
ASKING WHAT WE SHOULD SEEK IN EDUCATION. In ANSWERING THIS QUESTION, I 
SHALL IGNORE IMPORTANT BUT LESSF-R OBJECTS OF IT, IN ORDER TO CONCENTRATE ON 
THE MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL. 

Get HOLD OF the catalogues of the colleges IN THE United States. You 

WILL FIND COURSES IN INNUMERABLE SUBJECTS. IS THERE ANY COMMON FEATURE IN 
THESE COURSES? |S THERE ANY AIM WHICH ALL OF THEM HAVE? ! THINK THAT THERE 
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IS A COMMON FEATURE AND THAT EVERY COURSE IS TO HELP THE STUDENT TO LEARN 
WHAT iS first-rate; the purpose of every COURSE IS TO HELP THE STUDENT TO 
LEARN WHAT IS FIRST-RATE IN THE PARTICULAR SUBJECT WHICH HE STUDIES. 1f IT 

IS A COURSE IN English^ the aim is that he should know what is good English; 

IF IT IS A COURSE IN AGRICULTURE^ THAT HE SHOULD KNOW THE BEST METHODS IN 
farming; if it is a course in cookery or in DRESSMAKING IT IS TO SHOW THE 
PUPIL HOW TO COOK OR TO MAKE DRESSES REALLY WELL. THE SAME IS TRUE OF A 
COURSE IN ANY OTHER SUBJECT — ITS AIM IS TO SHOW WHAT IS FIRST-RATE IN THAT 

SUBJECT. This is the common thread that runs through all education. Whether 
WE are teachers UR STUDENTS WE OUGHT TO GET FIRMLY IN OUR MINOS THE IDEA 
THAT WHATEVER ELSE MAY COME BY THE WAY, EDUCATION WILL BE INCOMPLETE AND 
UNSATISFACTORY IF .T FAILS TO GIVE A CLEAR VIEW OF WHAT 1 3 FIRST-RATE IN 
THE SUBJECT STUDIED. OTHERWISE WE MAY HAVE GOT SOME KNOWLEDGE, BUT WE 
SHALL NOT HAVE GOT EDUCATION. 

Here then is a first answer to the question, what is the aim of edu- 
cation? Its aim is to know the first-rate in any subject that we study, 

WITH A VIEW TO ACHIEVING IT AS NEARLY AS OUR POWERS ALLOW. IF WE COULD 
FIX THIS FIRMLY IN OUR MINDS, WE SHOULD NOT STUMBLE THROUGH A VARIETY OF 
LESSONS, lectures, AND BOOKS LIKE A DRUNK MAN, ONLY PARTIALLY AWARE WHERE 
WE ARE OR WHAT WE ARE DOING. V/E SHOULD CEASE TO THINK THAT WE GO TO SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE TO PASS EXAMINATIONS OR TO SECURE DEGREES OR DIPLOMAS OR TO SAT- 
ISFY OUR TEACHERS, THOUGH THESE MAY BE AND ARE INCIDENTAL AND LIMITED OB- 
JECTIVES. We SHOULD HAVE BROUGHT ORDER INTO OUR EDUCATION BY REALIZING 
ITS TRUE AIM AND WE SHOULD HAVE DEEPENED IN OUR MINOS THROUGH PRACTICE THE 
SENSE THAT A WORTHY PURPOSE IN LIFE IS THE DESIRE FOR EXCELLENCE, THE PUR- 
SUIT OF THE FIRST-RATE. 

So FAR, SO GOOD. BuT A VERY IMPORTANT QUESTION REMAINS UNANSWERED. 

We SHOULD DESIRE EXCELLENCE, PURSUE THE FIRST-RATE. BuT IN WHAT FIELDS? 

The difficulty with education, as with life, is that it has so many fields. 
One WOULD like to know the first-rate in all of THEM, BUT that is impossible 
FOR the limited MIND AND ENERGY OF MAN. WHICH, THEN, ARE THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT FIELDS— OR, NARROWING THE PROBLEM FURTHER, WHICH ARE THOSE IN WHICH 
EVERY HUM >1 BEING OUGHT TO KNOW THE FIRST-RATE? ThESE SHOULD ENTER INTO 
THE EDUCATION OF ALL. 

The MOST obvious field is our job in life, our vocation in the USUAL 
SENSE OF THE WORD. CLEARLY, WHATEVER IT IS, WE OUGHT TO KNOW THE FIRST- 
RATE, THE BEST METHODS TO EMPLOY. |n THIS FIELD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 

THE MODERN WORLD DOES WELL! WE HAVE A CONSCIENCE ABOUT IT OR, AT ANY RATE, 

A SENSE OF ITS IMPORTANCE; OUR PROVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS GOOD, 

AND IN ENGINEERING OR MEDICINE, COMMERCE OR TECHNC OGY, NURSING OR HOTEL- 
KEEPING, OR ANY OTHER OF THESE ACTIVITIES WHICH MAKE UP MATERIAL CIVILIZA- 
TION, WE BELIEVE IN QUALITY, IN THE FIRST-RATE; WE HAVE A CLEAR IDEA OF WHAT 
IT MEANS AND WE OFTEN ACHIEVE IT. I SHALL, THEREFORE, SAY NOTHING MORE 
ABOUT VOCATIONAL STUDIES. |T IS PERHAPS THE ONLY BRANCH OF EDUCATION IN 
WHICH WE ARE ENTIRELY SUCCESSFUL, AND THERE IS NO RISK OF ITS BEING IGNORED. 

An educated man should know what is first-rate in those ACTIVITIES 

WHICH SPRING FROM THE CREATIVE AND INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES OF HUMAN NATURE, 
such as literature, art, architecture, and MUSIC. I SHOULD LIKE TO ADD 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, BUT IN THESE TWO SUBJECTS IT IS DIFFICULT FOR ANY 
BUT THE EXPERT TO ESTIMATE QUALITY, AND MANY EDUCATED PEOPLE HAVE NOT THE 
CLOSE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO JUDGE WORK IN THEM. On THE OTHER HAND EVERY- 
ONE HAS CLOSE AND DAILY CONTACT WITH THE OTHER FOUR. ARCHITECTURE SURROUNDS 
HIJ IN EVERY CITY, LITERATURE MEETS HIM ON EVERY BOOKSTALL, MUSIC ASSAILS 
HIS EARS ON HIS RADIO SET AND FROM EVERY JUKE BOXj AND ART IN ITS PROTEAN 
ASPECTS OF FORM AND COLOR IS A PART OF DAILY LIFE. ThE ARCHITECTURE MAY 
OFTEN BE BAD, THE LITERATURE AND MUSIC OFTEN PUERILE, THE ART OFTEN UNDE- 
SERVING OF THE name; but THAT IS ALL THE MORE REASON WHY WE SHOULD BE ABLE, 

IN ALL OF THEM, TO DISTINGUISH GOOD FROM BAD. 

To JUDGE BY THE LITERATURE OFFERED US IN HOTEL BOOKSTANDS AND BY MOST 
OF THE MUSIC PLAYED ON THE RADIO AND BY JUKE BOXES, WE MIGHT BE MORE DIS- 
CRIMINATING IN THESE FIELDS THAN WE ARE. iF IT BE SAID THAT MUSIC AND ART 
AND LITERATURE ARE NOT ESSENTIALS OF LIFE BUT ITS FRILLS, I WOULD REPLY 
THAT, IF SO, IT IS CURIOUS THAT THEY ARE AMONG THE FEW IMMORTAL THINGS IN 
THE WORLD, AND THAT, SHOULD A MAN WISH TO BE REMEMBERED TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
HENCE, THE ONI. Y WAY IS TO WRITE A GREAT POEM OR BOOK, COMPOSE A GREAT SYM- 
PHONY, PAINT A GREAT PICTURE, CARVE A GREAT SCULPTURE, OR BUILD A GREAT 
BUILDING. If you HAVE ANY DOUBTS ABOUT THIS, CONSIDER WHY LONG-DEAD PEOPLE 

LIKE Plato and Shakespeare, Michelangelo and Raphael, Ictinus and Bramante, 

ARE REMEMBERED TODAY. 

I HAVE ARGUED THAT NO MAN HAS A RIGHT TO FEEL HIMSELF EDUCATED IF HE 
DOES NOT KNOW WHAT IS FIRST-RATE IN HIS DAILY OCCUPATION AND (sO FAR AS THIS 
IS possible) in THOSE FIELDS WHERE THE CREATIVE AND INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF 

man are revealed. But there is another job much more difficult than teach- 
ing OR NURSING OR BUSINESS OR MEDICINE, IN WHICH WE ARE ALL CONCERNED— THE 
JOB OF living; and there surely, as much as in any OTHER PURSUIT, WE NEED 
TO KNOW WHAT IS FIRST-RATE. IS NOT OUR EDUCATION VERY INCOMPLETE I F WE DO 
NOT KNOW WHAT IS EXCELLENT IN HUMAN NATURE AND IN LIFE] IF IN THAT FIELD WE 
ARE TAKEN IN BY SECOND-RATE, SHODDY STUFF? HERE OUR AGE IS FAR LESS SUCCESS- 
FUL THAN IN MEDICINE, OR ENGINEERING, OR THE SCIENCES. 

We need CLEARER STANDARDS; OR, TO PUT IT MORE SIMPLY, WE NEED TO HAVE 
A CLEARER IDEA ABOUT THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN FIRST-RATE AND SECOND-RATE^ 
BETWEEN GOOD AND BAD, IN CONDUCT AND IN LIFE. IGNORANCE ON THIS VITAL SUB- 
JECT IS WRITTEN ALL OVER MODERN CIVILIZATION. OUR AGE CONTAINS A GREAT 
OF.AL OF GOOD — AS MUCH PERHAPS AS ANY AGE. BUT I DOUBT IF THERE HAS EVER 
BEEN AN AGE IN WHICH GOOD AND BAD WERE SO MIXED TOGETHER AND THE PUBLIC AS 
A WHOLE SO LACKING IN STANDARDS BY WHICH TO DISTINGUISH THEM. ThE TARES 
GROW WITH THE WHEAT AND THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WHEAT AND TARES ESCAPES 
NOTICE. If ANYONE THINKS THAT I AM EXAGGERATING, LET HIM LOOK AT OUR FILMS 
AND, EVEN MORE, AT OUR ADVERTISEMENTS, OUR RADIO, AND AT MANY OF OUR NEWS- 
PAPERS. Those responsible for some of these do far more harm than any mur- 
derer: FOR THE FILMS, THE RADIO, THE PRESS ARE AMONG THE CHIEF INFLUENCES 

WHICH FORM THE PUBLIC VIEW, IMPRESSING ON IT THE VIEW OF LIFE WHICH THEY 
EMBODY. 



But where does one learn what is first-rate? The only way to learn 

IT is to MEET IT. A MEDICAL STUDENT WILL LEARN SOMETHING FROM SEEING A 
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GREAT SURGEON ON THE OPERATING THEATER, OR A GREAT DOCTOR IN THE HOSPITAL 
WARDS, WHICH ALL THE TEXT-BOOKS IN THE WORLD CANNOT TELL HIM. IF ANYONE 
WISHES TO KNOW HOW TO TEACH, LET HIM GO AND SEE A GREAT TEACHER IN THE 
classroom; if he wishes to know what GOOD PAINTING OR GOOD BANKING IS, 
let him search out the best examples he can find in them. In ANY FIELD 

THE ONLY WAY TO LEARN WHAT IS FIRST-RATE IS TO SEE IT. AND THE SAME SURELY 
IS TRUE IN LIFE ITSELF. |F WE WISH TO KNOW WHAT THE GOOD LIFE IS WE MUST 
MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE AND, IF POSSIBLE, KEEP THE COMPANY OF THOSE WHO HAVE 
KNOWN ITS MEANING AND, BETTER STILL, OF THOSE WHO HAVE LIVED IT. BUT WHO 
ARE THEY? AnD WHERE SHALL WE MEET THEM? 

It is in order that we may meet them, that WHAT WE CALL THE HUMANITIES 
COME INTO THE CURRICULUM. THEY ARE THE SUBJECTS WHICH DEAL WITH MAN. BuT 
THERE ARE HUMANITIES AND HUMANITIES; THE WORD IS VAGUE, EMBRACING MANY SUB- 
JECTS; Theology, philosophy, literature, history, anthropology, psychology, 

LANGUAGF.S, POLITICS, AND SOCIAL STUDIES; EVEN ECONOMICS AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Clearly they differ widely and are only united in virtue of one element 

COMMON to all of THEM— THEY ARE CONCERNED WITH MAN. BUT IT IS A FORMIDA- 
BLE LIST— ENOUGH TO BURST ANY CURRICULUM AND TO OVERWORK ANY BRAIN. 



V/E MUST CHOOSE AMONG THEM AND DECIDE WHICH OF ALL THIS MULTITUDE IS 
THE MOST IMPORTANT FOR OUR PURPOSES. AlL HAVE THEIR VALUE FOR ONE PURPOSE 
OR ANOTHER. |F, FOR INSTANCE, WE ARE GOING TO DEAL WITH PRIMITIVE PEOPLE, 

WE MUST HAVE SOME FAMILIARITY WITH ANTHROPOLOGY; IF WE ARE GOING INTO POLI- 
TICS OR BUSINESS, WE MUST HAVE SOME KNOWLEDGE OF ECONOMICS. AlL THESE SUB- 
JECTS IN ONE WAY OR ANOTHER THROW A LIGHT ON MAN AND HiS GOINGS ON. THE 
least human of the humanities at least GLANCES AT MAN. BUT WE ARE LOOKING 
NOT FOR THE SUBJECTS WHICH GLANCE AT MAN OR THROW SIDE LIGHTS ON HIM, BUT 
FOR THOSE WHICH SHOW HIM FULL FACE, AND, MOREOVER, SHOW HIM AT HIS BEST, SO 
THAT WE CAN KNOW WHAT HE I S AT H I S BEST. AnD HERE SUCH SUBJECTS AS PSYCHOL- 
OGY OR ECONOMICS OR ANTHROPOLOGY, IMPORTANT AS THEY ARE IN OTHER WAYS, G*VE 
NO REAL HELP. IN THEM WE SEE ONLY A FRAGMENT OF OURSELVES, A PART OF HUMAN 
A^URE ANr. NOT THE BEST THE MOSt CHAR.^CTER I ST I C PART. |F WE WISH TO SEE 
MAN fL IACE, it is TO ;E-iGION, LITERATURE, AND HISTORY THAT WE MUST TURN. 



Of RELIGION, 1 WILL NOT SPEAK; ADMITTEDLY IN ITS HIGHEST FORMS IT CON- 
TAINS THE PUREST AND FINEST ARCHETYPES OF HUMAN EXCELLENCES, THOUGH IT CAN 
BE "taught" (as it WAS TO ME AT SCHOOL ) WITH ALMOST NO REFERENCE TO THESE 
ASPECTS OF IT. !TS SURPRISING NEGLECT IN MUCH OF EDUCATION SHOWS HOW LITTLE 
WE ARE CONCERNED TO HOLD UP TO OUR PUPILS THE NOBLEST EXAMPLES OF LIVING. 



Of THE OTHER TWO, HISTORY AND LITERATURE, THE FORMER IS PERHAPS THE 
LESS ILLUMINATING. iT IS NOT SO PERSONAL AS LITERATURE. MAINLY, IT IS THE 
record of man as a social BEING, MAKING SOCIETIES WHICH GROW EVER MORE COM- 
PLICATED; IT IS THE RECORD OF THE FORTUNED OF THESE SOCIETIES, THEIR SUC- 
CESSES AND FAILURES, THE STORMS WHICH SHATTERED THEM OR WHICH THEY RODE 
OUT, THE WISDOM AND FOLLY, THE VIRTUES AND VICES, OF THE OFFICERS AND THE 
CREWS OF MANY SHIPS OF THE STATE. BUT IT BECOMES MORE PERSONAL IN ITS BIO- 
GRAPHICAL ASPECTS, AND THERE WE MAY FIND LIGHT ON HUMAN NATURE AND ITS 

EXCELLENCE. 
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If we are to find mere passive reading of a biography^ is not 

ENOUGH. We must GO TO IT WITH QUESTIONS^ TAKING SOME FAMOUS MAN AND ASKING 
WHAT HE OWES TO H I S HEREDITY^ TO H I S ENVIRONMENT AND TO THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HIS TIME, AND TO HIS EDUCATION IN THE NARROW SENSE OF THE WORD. (To THE 
LAST 1 AM AFRAID IT WILL BE FOUND THAT IN MOST CASES THE DEBT IS SMALL.) 

Note what are the decisive moments in his life, what opportunities he seized 
OR missed; his difficulties and how far he overcame or was baffled by them; 
his successes; his mistakes and failures; what he did and what he failed to 
do; his contribution to his age and its importance at the time— "AND after- 
wards; HIS qualities and defects; whether he had the long sight to view 

PROBLEMS sub SPECIE AETERN I TAT I S, IN THE LIGHT OF ALL TIME AND ALL EXISTENCE 
OR ONLY THE SHORT SIGHT WHICH SUFFICES TO DEAL WITH THE IMMEDIATE NEEDS OF 
THE hour; whether he is SIGNIFICANT FOR ALL AGES OR MERELY FOR HIS OWN. 

Then, in order that greatness may not be confused with goodness, ask 

WHETHER OR NOT, IN PlATO's WORDS, "hE ARRAYED HIS SOUL IN THE JEWELS 
PROPER TO ITS NATURE, JUSTICE AND TEMPERANCE AND COURAGE AND TRUTH." 

If, HOWEVER, WE WISH TO SEE MAN, AS I PUT IT, FULL FACE, IT IS TO 
LITERATURE THAT V/E MUST TURN. THERE WE HEAR HIM TALKING ALOUD TO THE 
WORLD, BUT REALLY TALKING TO HIMSELF, PUTTING ON PAPER THE FEELINGS THAT 
COME TO HIM, SO THAT IN LITERATURE IS RECORDED EVERY THOUGHT, EVERY VISION, 
EVEF<Y FANCY, EVERY MOTION TH^T HAS EVER PASSED THROUGH THE HUMAN MIND. 

V/HAT A RECOROJ IS THERE ANY BETTER WAY OF LEARNING WHAT MEN ARE, SO FAR 
AS IT CAN BE LEARNED FROM BOOKS AND NOT FROM MEETING HUMAN BEINGS; AND, 
HOWEVER GOOD OUR OPPORTUNITIES OF MEETING THEM, A LIFETIME OF HUMAN CONTACTS 
COULD NOT GIVE US AS WIDE AN EXPERIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE AS LITERATURE CAN 
GIVE. 



Of course all literature does not give us a portrait of HUMAN excel- 
lence; IT SHOWS US HUMAN NATURE BUT NOT NECESSARILY, OR ALWAYS, HUMAN NATURE 
AT ITS BEST. AND JUST IN HISTORY ONE MUST DISTINGUISH BETWEEN GREATNESS 
AND GOODNESS, AND NOT BE DAZZLED BY THE GENIUS OF A NAPOLEON OR A BiSMARCK, 

A Hitler or a Lenin, into ignoring the evil which they did and which lives 

AFTER THEM, SO IN LITERATURE AND ART ONE MUCH AVOID A SIMILAR MISTAKE AND 
not allow the genius of a WRITER TO BLIND US TO WHAT IS UNWORTHY OR INADE- 
QUATE IN HIS VISION OF LIFE. POR OUR PURPOSES, WHICH IS TO KNOW THE BEST 
IN HUMAN NATURE, WE MUST TURN TO THE WRITERS THAT SHOW IT. FORTUNATELY— 

AND IT CAN HARDLY BE ACCIDENT— THE GREATEST WRITERS HAVE ALSO THE NOBLEST 
VISION. 



Merely from an academic point of view, merely as a matter of curiosity, 

IT IS NATURAL TO WISH TO KNOW WHAT IS FIRST-RATE. BUT ALSO IT HAS ITS 
PRACTICAL USES FOR THE CONDUCT OF OUR OWN LIVES. I DO NOT SAY THAT TO 
KNOW THE FIRST-RATE IS THE SAME THING AS TO ACHIEVE IT. UNFORTUNATELY 

IT IS NOT. Everyone knows what the Roman poet meant when he said, " Vi deo 

MELIORA P ROBOQUE ; DETERIORA SEQUQR- -I SEE WHAT IS BEST AND I APPROVE IT. 

I follow what is worse. AND SaINT PAUL says much the same THING WHEN HE 
SAYS, 'VhEH I WOULD DO GOOD, EVIL IS PRESENT WITH ME." YET THE PEOPLE WE 
LIVE WITH IN LITERATURE AND HISTORY IN THE WORLD OF THOUGHT, DO AFFECT OUR 
OUTLOOK AND EVEN OUR CONDUCT, JUST AS THE PEOPLE WITH WHOM WE LIVE IN OUR 
HOMES OR OUR DAILY WORK AFFECT IT. Ev I L COMMUNICATIONS CORRUPT GOOD MORES, 
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BUT GOOD COMMUNICATIONS IMPROVE THEM. ThERE IS AN ELEMENT OF TRUTH IN 

Disraeli's words: "Nurture your mind with great thoughts; to believe in 

THE heroic makes HEROES." 

Further, without these studies, we shall never know what the world 
IS really like. Our education tends to be superficial, i am not using the 

WORDS IN A BAD SENSE. i ONLY MEAN THAT MUCH OF IT IS CONCERNED WITH THE 
SURFACE OF LIFE AND T^LLS US NOTHING OF ITS DEPTH. THE SURFACE IS VERY 
IMPORTANT; WE NEED THE SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED TO COPE WITH THE IM- 
MEDIATE PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY. V/E NEED ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL STUDIES AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE REST. BUT IMPORTANT AS THEY ARE, THEY DO NOT TAKE 
US DOWN TO THE ULTIMATE ISSUES AND REALITIES OF LIFE; THEY ARE SUPERFICIAL. 

Literature itself can be superficial and much of it is so. Noel 
Coward or Hemmingway is superficial compared with Shaw. Shaw is super- 
ficial AS compared with Dante or Shakespeare, who show us greater depths 

IN HUMAN NATURE THAN WE SHALL FIND IN THESE LESSER MEN. I AM NOT SUGGEST- 
ING THAT WE SHOULD NOT READ ShAW OR CoWARD. I ONLY SAY THAT UNLESS WE 
ARE CONTENT WITH A SUPERFICIAL VIEW OF LIFE, WE SHOULD ALSO READ WRITERS 
WHO HAVE DEEPER AND LONGER VIEWS, WHO WILL OPEN OUR EYES AND KEEP THEM 
OPEN TO REALITIES TO WHICH THEY ARE APT TO GROW DIM. 

The tenseness and strain of our daily occupations favor short sight. 

We have to focus our eyes on the business of the moment, and THE power of 

LONG vision is EASILY LOST. BUT MAN NEEDS A LONG VISION IN LIFE AND SHOULD 
VIEW IT THROUGH BIFOCAL SPECTACLES. THROUGH ONE LENS HE SEES THE IMMEDIATE 
BUSINESS OF THE MOMENT; OTHERWISE HE WILL NOT DO THAT BUSINESS WELL. THROUGH 
THE OTHER HE SEES LIFE AND OUR OCCUPATIONS AND HIMSELF IN THE LIGHT OF WHAT 

Plato calls all time and all existence. 

If anyone asks what these words mean, he has only to visit the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington and read the inscriptions on its walls: the Gettys- 

burg SPEECH AND— EVEN MORE--THE MAGNIFICENT CLOSE OF THE SECOND INAUGURAL; 

OR, MORE SIMPLY, HE CAN READ THEM IN ANY GOOD LIBRARY. LeT HIM THEN ASK 
HIMSELF IF THESE WORDS DO NOT TAKE US BELOW THE SURFACE OF POLITICAL LIFE 
DOWN TO PERMANENT ISSUES. POLITICIANS IN ALL COUNTRIES ARE CONTINUALLY 
MAKING speeches; FEW OF THEM ARE OF THIS KIND; IT WOULD BE BETTER FOR THE 
V/ORLD IF THEY WERE. LINCOLN WAS A MAN WITH BIFOCAL VISION, A PRACTICAL 
STATESMAN, DEALING ALL THE TIME WITH THE DAY-TO-DAY PROBLEMS OF POLITICS 
AND WAR. Yet he was a man WHO AT THE SAME TIME SAW THEM IN THE LIGHT OF 
ETERNAL ISSUES. ThE FEELING WHICH THESE WORDS OF LINCOLN GIVE IS GIVEN 
IN ONE V/AY OR ANOTHER BY ALL GREAT L I TERATURE— BY THE BIBLE, BY PLATO AND 

THE Great Greeks, by Dante, by Shakespeare. They enlarge our vision. Read 

THEM, MAKE THEM YOUR COMPANIONS THROUGH LIFE; OTHERWISE YOU MAY LIVE ON ITS 
SURFACE AND FORGET ITS DEPTHS. 

Surely it is a tenable philosophy that when we meet goodness and great- 
ness WE ARE IN THE PRESENCE OF SOMETHING FUNDAMENTAL IN THE UNIVERSE-SOLID 
GROUND THAT REMAINS FIRM WHATEVER CONVULSIONS SHAKE THE WORLD. SURELY IT 
IS IN THEM THAT ONE MEETS THE REAL HUMAN BEING. ANOTHER SIDE OF MAN IS REAL 
TOO— THE DARK, PETTY, SENSUAL SIDE, WHERE HIS QUARRELS AND JEALOUSIES AND 
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HATES AND GREEDS AND PASSIONS TAKE THEIR RISE. BuT IF I HAD TO FIND THE 
ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTIC THING IN MAN I SHOULD NOT FIND IT^ LIKE MARX, IN 
THE ECONOMIC ANIMAL — OR, LIKE FrEUD AND MANY MODERN NOVELISTS, IN A SEX- 
RIDDEN phantom; I SHOULD FIND IT IN MAN STRAINING HIS EYES TO CATCH SIGHT 
OF THE VISION OF A BETTER WORLD, AND TO INCORPORATE WHAT HE CAN SEE IN THE 
LIFE OF HIMSELF AND HIS SOCIETY. IS NOT THAT THE REAL HUMAN BEING? AND 
WHEN YOU CONSIDER HISTORY, IS IT NOT THROUGH MEN AND WOMEN OF THIS TYPE 
THAT THE PROGRESS MOST WORTH MAKING HAS COME A30UT? ArE NOT THESE THE 
LINES ON WHICH THE WORLD HAS ADVANCED AND WILL CONTINUE TO ADVANCE T 'tWARD 
SOMETHING BETTER? 

V/E NEED, SAID BuRKE, IN HIS STATELY LANGUAGE, TO AUSPICATE ALL OUR 
PROCEEDINGS WITH THE OLD WARNING OF THE ChURCH, " SuRSUM COROA— L I FT UP YOUR 
HEARTS." But HOW, FROM THE LEVELS OF OUR ORDINARY LIVES, OUR AVERAGE MINDS 
CAN WE RAISE OURSELVES, IF ONLY FOR A SPACE, TO HEIGHTS BEYOND OUR OWN CAPA- 
CITY, EVEN BEYOND OUR NORMAL VISION? ThE ANSWER IS THAT WE CAN RAISE OUR- 
SELVES ON THE SHOULDERS OF THOSE WHO HAVE WALKED ON HIGHER LEVELS. WHAT 
UNAIDED WE COULD NOT DO WE CAN DO BY TH^'R HELP. 

Religion is the greatest instrument for so raising us. It is amazing 

THAT A person NOT INTELLECTUALLY BRIGHT, PERHAPS NOT EVEN EDUCATED, IS 
CAPABLE OF GRASPING, AND LIVING BY, SOMETHING 30 ADVANCED AS THE PRINCIPLES 

OF Christianity. Yet that is a common phenomenon. It is not, however, in 

MY province to TALK ABOUT RELIGION, BUT RATHER TO STRESS THE POWER WHICH 
GREAT LITERATURE AND THE GREAT PERSONALITIES WHOM WE MEET IN IT AND IN HIS- 
TORY HAVE TO OPEN AND ENLARGE OUR MINDS, AND TO SHOW US WHAT IS FIRST-RATE 
IN HUMAN PERSONALITY AND HUMAN CHARACTER BY SHOWING US GOODNESS AND GREAT- 
NESS. Any EDUCATION WHICH NEGLECTS THAT IS INCOMPLETE AND A VERY INADEQUATE 
PREPARATION FOR LIFE. 



— "The Essentials 
BY Sir Richard 
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Monday, February 8 

Theme of the Day; The Impact of the Knowledge Explosion on University Adult 

Education During the Next Decade. 

Address; "CONTEMPORARY MAN IN THE AGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY" 

Dr. Chalmers W. Sherwin, Deputy Director, (Research and 
Engineering), U. S. Department of Defense 



The first basic change in man’s status occurred 5OOO years ago as a result of 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND ORGANIZED GOVERNMENT, RESULTING IN CITIES AND 

"civilization." Ten percent of the people lived in the cities and 9 ^ on the 
LAND. Within the last 100 years, and particularly in the last 4 o years, we have 
entered the age of the scientific revolution where 90^ Of the people live in the 

CITIES AND \Of, LIVE ON THE LAND. ThIS REFLECTS THE VERY HIGH PRODUCTIVITY PER 
MANHOUR IN FOOD PRODUCTION, BUT SIMILAR INCREASES IN PRODUCTIVITY HAVE OCCURRED 
IN ALMOST ALL AREAS. KENNETH BOULDING CALLS OUR ERA "POST CIVILIZATION." |TS 

properties and problems are unprecedented. For one thing, only about 3 ^ of the 
workers actually produce things for consumption, and 45^ are engaged in distri- 
bution, record-keeping, repair and service functions^ and 25^ are supported by 

THE PUBLIC sector (mAINLY STATE AND LOCAL ) PROVIDING FURTHER SERVICES — EDUCATION, 
ROADS, MEDICAL RESEARCH, DEFENSE, ETC., ETC. GERARD PiEL CALLS THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

"certified consumers," and predicts their continued growth. Indeed, one can 
argue that most of t.'e really urgent needs of society must be financed either 
entirely or in part by public funds in one form or another, such as parks, ex- 
panded education, assistance to under-developed areas here and abroad, space ex- 
ploration, EXPANDED research, PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IN CITIES, RECONSTRUCTION OF 
CITIES, CLEAN RIVERS, ETC. ThE KEY FEATURE OF THESE NEEDS IS THAT THE BwNEFITS 
ARE DISTRIBUTED SO WIDELY OR ARE DELAYED SO LONG IN TIME, OR ARE SO EXPENSIVE, 

OR SO HAZARDOUS THAT INDEPENDENT PRIVATE FUNDING AND MANAGEMENT IS NOT FEASIBLE. 

There is then, I believe, ^alternative but to continue to develop the 

COMPETENCE, EFFICIENCY AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE OF GOVERNMENT AT ALL LEVELS. THIS 
IS FULLY CONSISTENT WITH OUR DEMOCRATIC TRADITION, FOR THE GOVERNMENT IS STILL 
THE SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE THROUGH OUR DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES. |T IS ONLY THAT THE 
NEEDS OF OUR ADVANCED SOCIETY WHICH THE GOVERNMENT SERVES UNIQUELY OR BEST ARE 
NOW 255^ (and rising) RATHER THAN THE | 0 ^ OR SO OF A FEW DECADES AGO 

|T is INTERESTING TO NOTE THAT GROWTH OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 

PAST |00 YEARS HAS BEEN PRIMARILY IN = nOSE AREAS WHOSE PURPOSE IS EITHER TO PRO- 
MOTE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY OR TO REGU_ATE ITS CONSEQUENCES IN THE PUBLIC 

interest. 

The new needs, furthermore, are in the majority of cases fulfilled by solu- 
tions WITH A HIGH technological CONTENT — WATER DESALINATION, SPACE EXPLORATION, 
RESEARCH OF ALL TYPES, THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT, MODERN DEFENSE, AUTOMATED AIDS 
TO EDUCATION, ETC. ThUS, THE GOVERNMENT AT ALL LEVELS WILL HAVE TO DEVELOP 
GREATER COMPETENCE IN UNDERSTANDING AND MANAGING TECHNOLOGICAL ENTERPRISES, EVEN 
THOUGH, AS IS NOW THE CASE, MOST OF THE IMPLEMENTATION IS ACCOMPLISHED BY PRI- 
VATE ORGANIZATIONS. 
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Finally, the public must have an improved understanding of the contents of 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY; THEY MUST RECOGNIZE IT FOR WHAT IT IS — THE PRIMARY TOOL 
FOR CHANGE IN THE WORLD. ThEY MUST INSURE BY UNDERSTANDING AND CLOSE ATTENTION 
THAT ALL ADMINISTRATION, BUT PARTICULARLY THE TECHNICAL ADMINISTRATION WITHIN THE 
GOVERNMENT, IS OF THE HIGHEST CALIBER AND ALSO FULLY RESPONSIVE TO DEMOCRATIC 

CONTROL. Only thus, ! believe, can be attained a democratic society which IS 

RICH, INTERESTING, CREATIVE, AND BEAUTIFUL RATHER THAN RICH, SHODDY, WASTEFUL 
AND UGLY. 
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Monday, February 8 

Theme of the Day: The Impact of the Knowledge Explosion on University Adult 

Education during the Next Decade. 

Address: "SCIENCE -SLAVE, MASTER, OR HELPER OF MAN" 

Dr. LeRoy G. Augenstein^ Professor and Chairman, 

Department of Biophysics, Michigan State University 



Throughout the ages, man has been concerned with who and what he is, and 

ALSO WITH WHY HE IS HERE. EvEN THOUGH THESE QUESTIONS INTRIGUED AND CHALLENGED 
HIM, HE COULD DO NOTHING ABOUT THEM; BUT NOW SCIENCE HAS SUDDENLY GIVEN US THE 
CAPABILITY OF ALTERING NOT ONLY OUR ENVIRONMENT, BUT ALSO OURSELVES IF WE SO 
DESIRE. In order TO INDICATE HOW PROFOUND THIS CHANGE AND CHALLENGE IS GOING TO 
BE, LET ME TELL YOU ABOUT ADVANCES IN THREE AREAS OF SCIENCE. 

My first topic will be concerned with our new-found ABILITY TO PREDICT THAT 
IF A SET OF PARENTS HAS AN ABNORMAL CHILD, WHAT THEIR CHANCES ARE FOR HAVING A 
SECOND OR THIRD SUCH CHILD. ThE SECOND SCIENTIFIC AREA DEALS WITH A WAY OF PER- 
HAPS ALTERING THE HEREDITY OF AN UNBORN CHILD, I F WE SO DES I RE . AND FINALLY, I 

WILL CONSIDER HOW WE MAY CONTINUE PEOPLE'S LIFESPAN, PERHAPS ALMOST INDEFINITELY, 
BY MAKING SPARE PARTS FOR THEM. 

Science Can Predict Probability of Abnormal Child 

So LET ME BEGIN WITH THE FIRST OF THESE TOPICS--OUR ABILITY TO PREDICT THE 
PROBABILITY A SET OF PARENTS MAY HAVE A CONGENITALLY ABNORMAL CHILD. V/ORK IN 
THIS AREA REALLY GOT IN FULL SWING ABOUT 19^0, AND HAS PROGRESSED VERY RAPIDLY 
SINCE THAT TIME. AS A RESULT TODAY WE CAN SAY THAT IF EITHER OF TWO PARENTS HAS 

Huntington's Chorea (this is a form of spastic seizure) they will pass it on to 

THEIR OFFSPRING WITH A CHANCE OF ONE IN TWO. |N OTHER WORDS, THIS IS A DOMI- 
NANTLY CONTROLLED TRAIT. WE ALSO KNOW THAT IF A SET OF PARENTS HAS AN ALBINO 

CHILD, THE CHANCE THAT THEY WILL HAVE ANOTHER IS ONE IN FOUR: THIS IS A RECES- 

SIVELY CONTROLLED AFFL'CTION. 

There are three disorders in formation of the central nervous system which 

TEND TO 'run TOGETHER" — WE DON'T KNOW WHY AT THE MOMENT. LET ME DESCRIBE THESE 
THREE MALADIES AND THEN GIVE THEIR PROBABILITIES. |N ANENCEPHALY, A LARGE FETUS 
IS FORMED WITH ONLY A PRIMITIVE BRAIN STALK BUT NONE OF THE HIGHER BRAIN FUNC- 
TIONS WHICH WE NORMALLY ASSOCIATE WITH HUMAN BEINGS. FORTUNATELY, MANY DO NOT 
SURVIVE MUCH BEYOND A FEW HOURS. |N HYDROENCEPHALY, THE BARRIER BETWEEN THE 
SPINAL COLUMN AND THE BRAIN IS IMPERFECT SO THAT A LARGE AMOUNT OF SPINAL FLUID 
accumulates in the brain itself, and these INDIVIDUALS HAVE VERY LARGE HEADS. 

Normally, they exist almost as vegetables, although new surgical techniques now 

OFFER HOPE OF HELPING THEM. ThE THIRD MALFUNCTION IN THIS CATEGORY IS SPINA- 

BiFioA. In this situation the vertebrae fail to fuse properly, a good surgeon 

WITH SKILL AND A LITTLE LUCK CAN TAKE A PIECE OF BONE FROM THE LEG, GRAFT IT IN, 
AND THESE INDIVIDUALS CAN GO ON ALMOST IN NORMAL FASHION. 

If a set of parents have a child with any one of these three maladies, THE 

CHANCES THAT THEIR NEXT CHILD WILL BE SIMILARLY AFFLICTED OR THAT THE NEXT PREG- 
NANCY WILL BE A STILLBIRTH IS ONE IN FOUR. 
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We also know that the probability of monogolism is very closely tieo to the 

AGE OF THE MOTHER. 1n OTHER WORDS, THE CHANCES A MOTHER OF AGE 20 WILL HAVE A 
MONGOLOID CHILD IS ABOUT FIVE IN 10,000. FOR A MOTHER 3^“35> THE CHANCES GO UP 
TO ABOUT TWO IN 1,000, AND BY THE TIME SHE I S 40 OR OVER, THE CHANCES ARE ONE IN 
A HUNDRED, OR PERHAPS EVEN I IN 40 . ThIS IS FOR ONE TYPE OF MONGOLISM. WE ALSO 
KNOW WHAT CAUSES MONGOLISM. NORMALLY, EACH OF YOU GET 23 PAIRS OF CHROMOSOMES — 
23 FROM YOUR MOTHER, 23 FROM YOUR FATHER--SO THAT YOU SHOULD NORMALLY HAVE 46 . 

A MONGOLOID HAS 47> THEY HAVE ONE SMALL EXTRA CHROMOSOME. NORMALLY, THIS DEPENDS 
ON THE AGE OF THE MOTHER AND THIS EXTRA CHROMOSOME JUST APPEARS FREE IN THE CELLS. 

Occasionally, however, a different kino of situation exists, in which this small 

CHROMOSOME GETS STUCK TO ONE OF THE LARGER CHROMOSOMES. ONCE THIS HAPPENS IN 
EITHER THE MOTHER OR FATHER, THE CHANCE THAT THEY WILL HAVE ANOTHER SUCH CHILD 
IS ABOUT ONE IN THREE . 

Now WHEN WE SAY THAT THE CHANCES AREOliEiN A HUNDRED, WE CANNOT SAY THAT IF 

Mother X is pregnant, she is going to have a Mongoloid. All we can say is that 

IF A HUNDRED MOTHERS OVER 40 BECOME PREGNANT, ONE OF THEM IS GOING TO HAVE A 

MONGOLOID. And we can say this with CONSIDERABLE CERTAINTY. 

The reason I've belabored these statistics is to give you some feeling for 

THE AMOUNT OF INFORMATION WE CAN NOW GIVE YOU ABOUT AN UNCONCE I VED INOIVIOUAL-- 
WHAT HE WILL BE LIKE. NoW THAT WE CAN MAKE THESE PREDICTIONS, WE NEED TO BEGIN 
TO ASK THE QUESTION! ARE THERE NOT SOME SITUATIONS IN WHICH A CHILD WOULD BE 
BETTER TO HAVE NEVER BEEN CONCEIVED AT ALL? |F, IN FACT, THE ANSWER THAT YOU 
GIVE IS YES, THEN WHAT STEPS SHOULD WE TAKE TO GUARANTEE THE RIGHT OF THIS INDI- 
VIDUAL NOT TO BE CONCEIVED? |N OUR SOCIETY ONCE A CHILD HAS BEEN CONCEIVED IT 

HAS THE RIGHT NOT TO BE ABORTED. SIMILARLY, ONCE AN INDIVIDUAL IS BORN, HE AC- 
QUIRES ALL KINDS OF RIGHTS WHICH ARE GUARANTEED BY OUR LAWS. BUT AN UNCONCE I VED 
INDIVIDUAL IS AN HYPOTHETICAL ENTITY WHO HAS NO RIGHTS, AND YET, WE CAN TELL YOU 
AN AWFUL LOT ABOUT HiS PROBABLE CHARACTERISTICS. 

Who Small Decide Right Not to Be Conceived? 

Thus, we must begin to ask the question: Should such an hypothetical indi- 

vidual HAVE RIGHTS?--SPECIFICALLY, THE RIGHT NOT TO BE CONCEIVED. AnO IF SO, 

WHO SHALL BE THE GUARANTOR OF THIS RIGHT? SHOULD IT BE THE PARENTS? IDEALLY, 

THE ANSWER WOULD BE, YES, IF WE COULD COUNSEL THEM AS TO WHAT THEIR CHANCES MAY 
;E SO AS TO AVOID ABNORMALITIES. AT THE MOMENT IN THIS COUNTRY WE HAVE 20 SUCH 
COUNSELING CENTERS. ThE ONE FOR THIS STATE IS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF DR . JAMES Ne I L . THEY PROVIDE AN EXCELLENT SERVICE. UN- 
FORTUNATELY, THOUGH, SOME OF THESE CENTERS HAVE COUNSELED PARENTS WHO HAVE THEN 
had as many AS THREE CHILDREN WITH MALFUNCTIONS OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 
FORMATION. THERE ARE ALSO FAMILIES WHO HAVE BEEN COUNSELED ANO YET HAVE AS 
MANY AS THREE MONGOLOIDS. 

Thus, should society begin guaranteeing rights for these unconceiveo? If 

so, WHO SHALL DECIDE? WHO WITHIN SOCIETY? CERTAINLY, WE DARE NOT SAY THAT SOME 
PARENTS SHALL NOT HAVE CHILDREN, UNLESS WE ASK VERY CAREFULLY THE BASIC QUES- 
TIONS, What is man? and VJhat is to be his purpose here? Some people would argue 

THAT THE BEST THING THAT CAN HAPPEN TO AN INDIVIDUAL IS TO BE CONCEIVED. THERE 
ARE OTHERS WHO WOULD ARGUE JUST THE OPPOSITE. OBVIOUSLY, WE DARE NOT RUSH PELL- 
MELL INTO SUCH A THING UNLESS WE HAVE VERY CAREFULLY CONSIDERED THESE QUESTIONS. 

But the same questions will be raised in the area ! want to discuss next, so let 

ME GO ON. 
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Science Learning Mysteries of Heredity 



One of the outstanding successes of science in the past few years has been 

TO BEGIN TO UNDERSTAND WHAT IT IS THAT DETERMINES THE HEREDITY OF EVERY LIVING 

THING. We know that the color of your hair^ the color of your eyes, to some ex- 
tent HOW TALL YOU ARE, TO SOME EXTENT HOW INTELLIGENT YOU ARE IS DETERMINED BY 
THE NUCLEIC ACIDS IN YOUR CELLS. INITIALLY, HALF COMES FROM YOUR MOTHER AND HALF 
FROM YOUR FATHER, AND FROM THEN ON THIS NUCLEIC ACID IS DUPLICATED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN AT EACH CELL DIVISION. ThESE NUCLEIC ACIDS ACT AS THE BLUEPRINTS FOR DE- 
TERMINING ALL THE INFINITE DETAILS WHICH IS YOU. FURTHERMORE, WE CAN MODIFY THIS 
HEREDITARY MATERIAL, AT LEAST IN BACTERIA. FOR EXAMPLE, IF WE TAKE ONE KIND OF 
BACTERIUM WITH QUITE EASILY RECOGNIZABLE PROPERTIES, GRIND IT UP, EXTRACT ITS 
NUCLEIC ACID, AND SEE TO IT THAT IT GETS INTO A SECOND KIND OF BACTERIUM, THEN 
THIS SECOND KIND iS TRANSFORMED. |N OTHER WORDS, THE SECOND TYPE OF BACTERIUM 
TAKES ON THE PROPERTIES OF THE FIRST, ALTHOUGH ORIGINALLY IT DID NOT HAVE THESE 
PROPERTIES. It has BEEN TRANSFORMED--A NEW BLUEPRINT OR A NEW FACTORY MANAGER 
HAS COME IN AND ALTERED THE OUTPUT OF THIS CELL. 

At the moment we cannot do this in a controlled way in human BEINGS, BUT 

EACH OF YOU HAS HAD MANY OF YOUR CELLS TRANSFORMED BY VIRUSES. A VIRUS IS NOTH- 
ING MORE THAN A PACKAGE OF NUCLEIC ACID WITH ANOTHER CHEMICAL — PROTEIN — WRAPPED 
AROUND the outside FOR PROTECTION. ThEY COME IN A VARIETY OF FORMS — SOMETIMES 

they're long and rod-like (something like a pencil); in other cases they're 

SHAPED LIKE A LOLLIPOP WITH A HANDLE AND A VERY BIG HEAD CONTAINING THE NUCLEIC 

ACID. When one of these attacks a cell, it comes up stalk first, the stalk dis- 
solves A HOLD IN THE WALL OF THE CELL, ITS NUCLEIC ACID IS INJECTED INTO THE CELL 
AND TRANSFORMS THE CELL. 

Maoe-to-Order Viruses Could Work Wonders 
Most are pretty lousy transformations because you get a snuffly nose, or a 

FEVER BLISTER, OR POLIO, OR PERHAPS EVEN LEUKEMIA. (|T NOW APPEARS THAT PERHAPS 
EVEN LEUKEMIA IS A VIRUS-CAUSED DISEASE.) BUT WE CAN LOOK FORWARD TO THE DAY 
WHEN WE MAY BE ABLE TO UNDERSTAND JUST HOW IT IS THAT THIS VERY COMPLICATED NU- 
CLEIC ACID CAN ACT AS A BLUEPRINT, OR A FACTORY MANAGER TO DETERMINE THE FUNC- 
TIONING OF EACH OF YOUR CELLS. |F WE CAN DO THIS, THEN IN THEORY AT LEAST, WE 
CAN MAKE MADE-TO-ORDER VIRUSES TO CORRECT DEFICIENCIES. |N OTHER WORDS, WE COULD 
CORRECT CONGENITAL ABNORMALITIES. 

At the moment we don't have this capability. You can't go to the drug store 

OR YOUR DOCTOR AND ORDER THESE WONDERFUL VIRUSES, BUT WE CAN GUESS HOW WE MIGHT 
PROCEED, IF WE CAN ONCE SOLVE SOME OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. WE PROBABLY 
WOULD NOT TRY AND MAKE CHANGES IN THE ADULT INDIVIDUAL, BECAUSE EACH OF US HAS 
ABOUT ONE TRILLION CELLS IN OUR BODIES. ThE CHANCES OF GETTING THE CORRECT NU- 
CLEIC ACID INTO EACH IS PRETTY REMOTE. ThUS, WE SHOULD GO TO THE GERM CELLS TO 
DO OUR TRANSFORMING. FURTHER, AT EACH EJACULATION SOME TWO BILLION SPERM CELLS 
ARE INVOLVED, AND SO AGAIN THE CHANCES OF GETTING THE PROPER NUCLEIC ACID INTO 
EACii ONE IS QUITE SMALL. HOWEVER, AT THE TIME OF PUBERTY, WHEN YOU GIRLS AND 
V/OMEN STARTED MENSTRUATING, ALL 5 ^ 0 - 1,000 EGGS, WHICH YOU WILL LATER OVULATE AND 
WHICH ARE THEREFORE POTENTIAL INDIVIDUALS, ARE FORMED AND PRESUMABLY AVAILABLE 
FOR TREATMENT. ThUS, IF WE COULD GET OUR VIRUS INTO THE OVARIES THEN IN PRINCI- 
PLE AT LEAST, WE COULD CORRECT ABNORMALITIES BEFORE THEY HAVE A CHANCE TO OCCUR. 
As YOU CAN SEE, SUCH A SCHEME HAS AN IMPORTANT CONSEQUENCE BECAUSE THE MANIPULA- 
TION MUST BE DONE WITHOUT THE POTENTIAL INDIVIDUAL HAVING A CHOICE IN THE MATTER. 

And so, what kinds of problems will arise? 
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We don't happen to work on this in our lab. But let's suppose that we did, 

AND THAT NEXT YEAR AT THIS TIME WE CAME OUT WITH A NEW VIRUS WHICH HAS TO BE IN- 
JECTED INTO YOUNG GIRLS AT THE ACE OF PUBERTY, AND WILL GUARANTEE THAT HER OFF- 
SPRING WILL NOT HAVE CLEFT PALATE, CLUB FOOT, MONGOL I SM, D I ABETES, ETC. MOST 

WOULD say: This is a great thing; all young girls should have this. But one 

YEAR IS KIND OF A SHORT TIME FOR SUCH A CRASH PROGRAM, AND SUPPOSE WE HAVE A 
SNEAKING SUSPICION THAT THESE OFFSPRING WILL COMMIT MURDER WITH TEN TIMES THE 
NORMAL PROBABILITY. WE WOULD NOT BE ALLOWED TO PUT THIS ON THE MARKET, AND QUITE 
RIGHTFULLY SO, BECAUSE THE THINGS WE WOULD BE BUYING WOULD NOT BE WORTH THE PRICE 
THAT WE WOULD BE PAYING. 

But suppose a second year we come out with a new improved version, which 

RETAINS ALL THE GOOD FEATURES PLUS THE FACT THAT THE BOYS WILL BE SIX FEET FIVE, 
SO THAT WE WOULD HAVE UNIFORMLY GOOD BASKETBALL TEAMS IN EVEN THE SMALL SCHOOLS 
AND THE GIRLS WOULD BE BEAUTIFUL MOVIE QUEENS TO GO WITH THESE WONDERFUL PHYSICAL 

SPECIMENS. Furthermore, we have reduced the side effects to where all we've done 

IS TO INCREASE THE CHANCE OF SCHIZOPHRENIA BY A FACTOR OF TWO. I'VE CHOSEN THESE 
EXAMPLES VERY CAREFULLY BECAUSE WE THINK MAYBE WE CAN TREAT SCHIZOPHRENIA BY 
OTHER MEANS. 

If you've been unfortunate, as we were in our family, to have a congenital 

ABNORMALITY OCCUR, YOU WOULD SAY THIS |S A PRETTY GOOD VIRUS, BECAUSE THE THINGS 
YOU WOULD BE BUYING ARE WORTH WHAT WE WOULD HAVE TO PAY. UNDOUBTEDLY, THIS VIRUS 
WOULD GO INTO WIDESPREAD USE. BUT AGAIN, CAN YOU REALLY ANSWER WHETHER THIS IS 
A GOOD OR BAD VIRUS OR WHETHER ANY VIRUS IS GOOD OR BAD UNLESS YOU ANSWER THE 

BASIC question: What is man and why is he here? More importantly, who is to 

DECIDE HOW THIS SHOULD BE USED AND HOW IT SHALL BE TESTED? SuCH VIRUSES CANNOT 
BE TESTED IN ANIMALS; THEY WpULD HAVE TO BE TESTED IN MAN. 



Clearly, these v'onderful opportunities are going to raise extremely complex 
PROBLEMS. But if you haven't thought about these things in the past, do you 

REALIZE JUST HOW COMPLEX THEY ARE. LET ME GIVE YOU AN EXAMPLE WHICH MAY HELP TO 
INDICATE THE ORDER OF COMPLEXITY. 

In 195^; Adlai Stevenson made as part of his presidential campaign the pro- 
posal THAT WE SHOULD STOP TESTING NUCLEAR BOMBS UNILATERALLY. 1 WAS WORKING IN 
ONE OF THE NUCLEAR INSTALLATIONS AND WAS ASKED TO PARTICIPATE IN A PUBLIC FORUM 
DISCUSSING WHETHER THIS WAS A GOOD, BAD OR INDIFFERENT IDEA. ONE OF THE MEN ON 
THE PANEL STOOD UP AND SAID THAT LiNUS PAULING HAD CALCULATED THAT FOR EVERY 
HYDROGEN BOMB THAT WAS EXPLODED, 10,000 LEUKEMIC CHILDREN WOULD BE PRODUCED. HE 
ARGUED THAT THIS WAS SUCH A FANTASTIC PRICE THAT NOTHING COULD BE WORTH IT, AND 
SAID WE MUST STOP TESTING BOMBS IMMEDIATELY. 

Another man jumped up and said: "Just a moment. I've just returned from 

India, where every year one ter cent of the population dies of malnutrition. 
That's four million people. At this time one-half of the heat, light, and power 
IN India is obtained by burning dried cow dung, and if we could find some cheap 

SOURCE OF POWER "HEY COULD USE THIS FOR MANURE ON THE FIELDS FOR FERTILIZER TO 
HELP SOLVE THE(R MALNUTRITION PROBLEM. A PROMISING WAY TO GET CHEAP POWER WOULD 
BE TO TAME THE HYDROGEN BOMB . ' ThUS^ THE DISCUSSANT ADDED, IF BY EXPLODING ONE 
HYDROGEN BOMB, WE BROUGHT HYDROGEN POWER ONE YEAR CLOSER, THEN WE SHOULD BALANCE 
10,000 CHILDREN WHO DIE OF LEUKEMIA AGAINST 4,000,000 INDIANS DYING OF MALNUTRI- 
TION. Put in this way, r would be cruel but it's a black and white decision. 



World Faces Many Complex Decisions 
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We now know it is a false comparison. Exploding hydrogen bombs does not 



BRING HYDROGEN POWER ONE YEAR CLOSER, IT PRESUMABLY BUYS A POLITICAL STALEMATE-- 
AND HAVING BEEN BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN FOR A SHORT TIME AND HAD IRON CURTAIN 
PEOPLE WORKING IN MY LABORATORY, | CAN TELL YOU THIS IS A VERY DEAR THING TO 
HAVE BOUGHT. By THE SAME TOKEN, WE NOW KNOW THAT WE DO NOT PRODUCE |0,000 LEU- 
KEMIC CHILDREN WITH EACH BOMB, BUT THE PRICE IS NOT ZERO.* |T*S LESS THAN WE 
ONCE THOUGHT, BUT IT IS NOT ZERO. NOW SUDDENLY, YOU SEE, OUR NICE BLACK AND 
WHITE COMPARISON HAS EVAPORATED. HOW DO YOU COMPARE THE VALUE OF THE THING WE*RE 
BUYING — POLITICAL STALEMATE--W I TH THE PRICE THAT WE*RE PAYING — GENETIC DAMAGE? 

This is like comparing applies and oranges; they are not alike. And it is pre- 
cisely THIS KIND OF COMPLEXITY WITH WHICH V/E*RE GOING TO BE FACED MORE AND MORE 
IN THE FUTURE. 

Solution to Population Explosion Will Be Necessary 
Perhaps at this point some are sitting back and saying--he*s giving us a 

LOT OF SCIENCE FICTION; WE'LL NEVER HAVE TO FACE UP TO THESE QUESTIONS; NONE OF 
THESE THINGS WILL EVER COME TO PASS. QUITE OBVIOUSLY THE GENETIC COUNSELING 
ABOUT ABNORMAL CHILDREN IS ALREADY WITH US, AND WE CAN AND SHOULD PERHAPS BE 
DOING SOMETHING ABOUT IT. SOME GENETICISTS ARGUE THAT WE CAN BEGIN TO DO SOME 
GENETIC SURGERY IN 15 YEARS; OTHERS SAY IT WON’t COME FOR A HUNDRED. BUT WHE- 
THER IT EVER COMES OR NOT, WE*RE GOING TO HAVE TO FACE UP TO THESE QUESTIONS 
BECAUSE OF THE POPULATION EXPLOSION. 

How MANY OF YOU, FOR EXAMPLE, KNEW THAT OF ALL OF THE PEOPLE WHO HAVE EVER 
LIVED ON THE EARTH, AS NEARLY AS WE CAN ESTIMATE, ABOUT I IN 20 OR I IN 25 ARE 
ALIVE RIGHT NOW. AT THE MOMENT OUR INCREASE IN POPULATION IS I. 5 PER CENT PER 
YEAR OVER THE WHOLE FACE OF THE EARTH. SiMPLY APPLYING THE FORMULA FOR COMPOUND 
INTEREST, WE KNOW THAT IN 60 YEARS POPULATION WILL DOUBLE; IN 600 YTARS THERE 
WILL BE ONE SQUARE YARD FOR EACH PERSON OVER THE WHOLE FACE OF THE EARTH; IN 
1,700 YEARS, AT THIS RATE, THE MASS OF HUMANITY WOULD EXCEED THE MASS OF THE 

earth; and if we provide platforms from which to continue procreation, in 6,000 

YEARS THE MASS OF HUMANITY WOULD EXCEED THE MASS OF THE KNOWN UNIVERSE AND THE 
AREA OF PEOPLE WOULD BE INCREASING AT THE SPEED OF LIGHT. I HAVE GIVEN THESE 
NUMBERS TO INDICATE THAT THOSE WHO WOULD ARGUE THERE MUST BE NO CONTROL OF THE 
POPULATION ARE TALKING SHEER NONSENSE. MORE THAN NONSENSE, THaY*RE LEADING US 
DOWN THE ROAD TO CATASTROPHE, BECAUSE AS THE CLICHE GOES: SOMETHING'S GOTTA 

GIVE. Although few would argue we should not control population, there must be 

PLENTY OF ARGUMENT ABOUT THE LEVEL AT WHICH WE SHOULD CONTROL POPULATION AND BY 
WHAT MEANS. 

Again, in considering the level at which we should hold population constant 

AND THE METHODS TO USE WE MUST CAREFULLY CONSIDER WHY WE ARE HERE. SOME WOULD 
ARGUE THAT TO CONTROL POPULATION WE SHOULD LET EVERY WOMAN HAVE ONLY TWO CHILDREN. 

There are others who argue that with all the congenital abnormalities children 

HAVE WE SHOULD ALLOW ONLY iHE "pERFECT" PARENTS TO HAVE CHILDREN. 1 *M NOT ARGU- 
ING FOR EITHER OF THESE TWO EXTREMES. MY ONLY POINT IS, WE*VE GOT TO FACE UP TO 
THESE QUESTIONS. BUT, HOW SOON? 

In the case of the population explosion, the numbers above are actually con- 
servative NUMBERS BASED UPON I PER CENT INCREASE PER YEAR. ThERE ARE MANY RE- 
GIONS OF THE WORLD WHERE THE ANNUAL INCREASE IS 3 PER CENT. ON THAT BASIS, MY 
NUMBERS OF 6 O, 6 OO, 1,700, AND 6,000 BECOME 25, 250, 6 OO, AND 2,000 YEARS. AC- 
CORDINGLY, MANY OF US FEEL THAT WE HAVE 25 TO 5^ YEARS IN WHICH TO GET A WORKABLE 
WORLD-WIOE--AND 1 EMPHASIZE WORLD-W I DE--AGREEMENT ON HOW AND AT WHAT LEVELS WE 
SHOULD BEGIN TO CONTROL POPULATION. 
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Two OR THREE POINTS SHOULD BE MADE HERE. OnE IS THAT THIS IS NOT A NEW 

Question. In the past, mankind has worried about why we are here, but basically 

WE COULD DO little ABOUT IT. 1N FACT, ANV TIME SCIENCE HAS FORCED MANKIND TO 
ONCE AGAIN THINK WHAT MAN IS ALL ABOUT, WE*VE HAD BIG CONTROVERSIES. FOR EXAM- 
PLE, Copernicus came along and said the earth is not only not the center of the 

UNIVERSE, it's ONLY A DUST SPECK. MANY SAID THIS IS DOWN-Gi^ AD I NG MANj THIS CAN- 
NOT BE TRUE, AND WE HAD A HUNDRED-YEARS CONTROVERSY. DARWIN CAME ALONG LATER 
AND SAID MAN WAS NOT CREATED FROM A BALL OF CLAY AS IT SAYS IN GENESIS, BUT HAS 
EVOLVED OVER MANY MILLIONS OF YEARS. AgA I N MANY PEOPLE SAID THIS IS DOWN-GRADING 
man; this can’t be so, and we're still in the midst of THIS CONTROVERSY. 

Man Not Downgraded; Can Play God 

Now, SCIENCE IS GIVING US THE CAPABILITY TO PUSH THE PENDULUM THE OTHER WAY. 

We're not down-grading man anymore. Suddenly we're giving man the capability to 
PLAY Goo, if he so desires. Many will argue that man is a creature of God; he 

SHOL'LO NEVER PRESUME TO DO THIS. ThERE ARE OTHERS, AND 1 WOULD INCLUDE MYSELF 
IN TniS CATEGORY, WHO SAY THAT 1 BELIEVE MY CREATOR GAVE ME A BRAIN NOT TO DANCE 
AT THE END OF A STRING LIKE A MARIONETTE, BUT TO DO SOMETHING WITH MY BRAIN. 

Thus, if I'm given the opportunity to literally play a sub-god, then I must ac- 
cept THIS RESPONSIBILITY. BuT WHICHEVER SIDE YOU TAKE, THIS IS BASICALLY THE 
QUESTION WITH WHICH WE ARE FACED. NoW WE NOT ONLY ASK THE QUESTION WHY IS MAN 
HERE, BUT Suddenly we can do something about it. 

Spare Parts for People Possible; Poses New Problems 

At this point I will describe another scientific advance which Will present 

US A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT QUESTION. So FAR I'VE BEEN ASKING WHAT ARE OUR OBLIGA- 
TIONS TO THE UNBORN. ThE POSSIBILITY OF MAKING SPARE PARTS FOR PEOPLE IS GOINo 
TO BRING A NEW RESPONSIBILITY TO THE INDIVIDUAL WHO IS ALREADY HERE. 



Many of you have r( o in the newspapers and magazines about the beautiful 

OPERATIONS IN WHICH AN ORGAN FROM ONE INDIVIDUAL OR EVEN FROM ONE SPECIES CAN 
BE TRANSPLANTED INTO ANOTHER INDIVIDUAL. AT THE MOMENT THERE IS A MAN WHO HAS 
HAD TWO CHIMPANZEE KIDNEYS SUPPLEMENTING HIS OWN DEFICIENT ONES FOR ALMOST m 

YEAR. These operations have almost become routine between identical twins. In 

OTHER WORDS, THE CHANCES ARE ALMOST 100 PER CENT THAT THEY WILL WORK. BETWEEN 
UNLIKE INDIVIDUALS THOUGH, THE PROBLEMS ARE VERY GRFAT . NOT ONLY MUST THE SUR- 
GEON BE SKILLFUL, BUT WE MUST ALSO KNOC'\ OUT THE ABILITY OF THE BODY TO FIGHT 
OFF THIS FOREIGN INVASION. ThAT IS, iF A KIDNEY FROM ONE OF YOU PEOPLE WERE 
TRANSPLANTED INTO MY BODY, MY BODY WOULD SAY THOSE AREn'T THE USUAL CELLS AND 
WOULD TRY TO GET RIJ OF THEM. WE CAN KNOCK OUT THE BODY'S IMMUNITY, BUT THEN 
ANOTHER PROBLEM ARISES BECAUSE NOW WHEN A BACTERIUM OF SOME SORT COMES ALONG, 

THE body's ABILITV TO RESIST IS KNOCKED OUT. MOST OF THE TRANSPLANT OPERATIONS 
THE MOMENT ARE NOT SO MUCH PLAGUED BY THE OPERATION, OR EVEN KNOCKING OUT 
THE body's immunity, BUT BY SUBSEQUENT INFECTIONS FOR WHICH WE HAVE NO ANTI- 
BIOTICS. 

There is another problem, and that is that if we were to transplant a kid- 
ney FROM YOU TO ME, YOU MUST GIVE UP YOUR KIDNEY. 1F YOUR OTHER KIDNEY GOES 
BAD LATER, THEN YOu'RE JUST OUT OF LUCK. 

The ideal would be if we could make spare parts from the person's own cells. 
Again, we can see how to do n; we cannot do it at the moment, but surprising 

PROGRESS IS BEING MADE. YOU SEE, WHEN THE SPERM AND EGG FIRST UNITED TO FORM 
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EACH ONE OF YOU, ALL OF THE INFORMATION WAS THERE IN THAT SINGLE CELL TO MAKF. 

YOU IN ALL YOUR COMPLEXITY. BuT SOMEHOW IN THE TWO-CELL, THE FOUR, THE EIGHT, 

THE SIXTEEN, THE THIRTY-TWO CELL STAGE, THESE CELLS PEGAN TO DIFFERENTIATE. ONE 
GROUP SAID SO LONG, I *M GOING TO BECOME A KIDNEY, YOU’rE GOING TO BECOME A HEART, 
AND THEY WENT THEIR SEPARATE WAYS DISREGARDING A PART OF THE ORIGINAL INFORMATION. 

The trick, would now be to take cells, which have already become differen- 
tiated OUT OF THE BODY, GET THEM TO GROW IN A TEST TUBE, AND GO BACK AND HEED 
THIS INFORMATION. AT THE MOMENT WE CAN TAKE CELLS OUT OF A PERSON'S BODY, AND 
WE CAN GET THEM TO GROW IN A TEST TUBE. USUALLY, IF THE CHROMOSOME NUMBER STAYS 
CONSTANT AT 46 , THF TISSUE DOESN'T GROW; WHEREAS IF THE TISSUE DOES GROW, THE 
CHROMOSOME NUMBER GOES UP AROUND 80 TO |20. 1N OTHER WORDS, THESE ARE ABNORMAL 

CELLS. But some human tissue can be grown with the normal chromosome number in 

A TEST TUBE. ThE TRICK IS NOW TO GET IT TO GO BACK AND REMEMBER. WE CANNOT DO 
THIS AT THE MOMENT AND WHOEVER SOLVES THAT PROBLEM IS GOING TO WIN HIMSELF A 
WELL-DESERVED NOBEL PRIZE. BUT THE POINT IS WE HAVE SOME PROMISING LEADS. 

Again, this would be a wonderful opportunity for the person facing sudden 
death; but problems will also arise. Let's go to the extreme situation to see 
HOW. Suppose that in the distant future a man goes to his doctor for his 500ih 

ANNUAL CHECK-UP, AND THE DOCTOR SAYS, "YOU'RE IN PRETTY GOOD SHAPE, EXCEPT HAT 
FOURTH LIVER OF YOURS IS ON THE BLINK; LET ME SNIP OUT A LITTLE TISSUE, AND COME 
BACK IN TWO WEEKS AND I'LL PLUG IN A NEW ONE." AnD THE MAN SAYS, "No, I DON'T 
WANT TO. A HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO I HAD A BAD PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE 
V/HICH MY PSYCHIATRIST HASN't BEEN ABLE TO GET ME TO FORGET. I ' VE LIVED A FULL 
life; I WANT TO DIE." 

In OUR SOCIETY, AT THE MOMENT, A PERSON DOES NOT HAVE THE RIGHT TO DIE. HE 
HAS THE RIGHT TO LIVE, AND THIS RIGHT IS GUARANTEED, QUITE RIGHTFULLY. BUT AT 
THE MOMENT, LEGALLY, A PERSON DOES NOT HAVE THE RIGHT TO DIE. OF COURSE, THOSE 
OF US WHO HAVE HAD RELATIVES IN TERMINAL CASES OF DISEASES, KNOW THAT SOMETIMES 
THESE LAWS ARE CIRCUMVENTED! WE HAVE A HODGE-PODGE OF LAWS, AND IT'S A VERY BAD 
SI TUAT ION--FOR THE DOCTORS AND THE FAMILIES. SUDDENLY A PERSON IS FACED WITH 

THE question: Will 1 be better off to quit this earth right now or to struggle 

ON IN GREAT PAIN FOR SIX MONTHS DOING NOTHING? PRECISELY AT THE TIME WHEN SUCH 
A CRITICAL DECISION MUST BE MADE, THE PEOPLE ARE IN THE WORST POSSIBLE CONDITION 
TO MAKE IT BECAUSE OF EMOTIONAL STRESS. 

Do People Have Right to Choose Time to Die? 

Thus, we must face up to this question: Do people not only have a right to 

LIVE, BUT DO THEY ALSO HAVE A RIGHT TO CHOOSE THEIR TIME OF DYING? IN OTHER 
WORDS IS IMMORTALITY SOMETHING WE SHOULD ACHIEVE ON THIS EARTH, OR IS IMMORTALITY 
SOMETHING THAT SHOULD BE RESERVED FOR A GOOD PLACE IN A LIFE HEREAFTER? AGAIN, 

IF WE DECIDE THAT PEOPLE DO HAVE THE RIGHT TO DIE AT SOME TIME IN THE FUTURE, 

THEN WHO IS TO DECIDE? ShALL THIS RIGHT RESIDE ONLY WITH THE RELATIVES? ShALL 
IT RESIDE WITH THE RELATIVES, A JUDGE, A DOCTOR, AND A CLERGYMAN OF SOME SORT? 

Where are these rights to be administered? 

Well, these are the kinds of questions we're going to have to face up to. 
It's also important for us to realize that we'll never o to the polls some 
bright November day and vote on whether we shall play God or not play God. That 
isn't the way it's done. No, these momentous issues will be answered a little 

BIT AT A TIME. UNFORTUNATELY, ALREADY DECISIONS ARE BEING MADE IN THESE AREAS, 
BUT BY DEFAULT. POR EXAMPLE, MY WIFE AND i WERE ALLOWED TO BUY AN ACRE OF LAND 
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WITH A HOUSE ON IT. ThE ONLY QUESTION ASKED WAS — 00 YOU HAVE ENOUGH MONEY? AT 
THAT MOMENT A DECISION V/AS MADE ABOUT THE POPULATION LEVEL IN THIS COUNTRY, BE- 
CAUSE ULTIMATELY, THE FINAL LEVEL OF POPULATION THAT WE CAN SUPPORT WILL BE OE- 
CiOEO BY HOW MUCH FOOD WE CAN PRODUCE. So LONG AS MY HOUSE AND TREES ARE ON THAT 
LOT, YOU CANNOT GROW FOOD ON IT, AND SO A DECISION WAS MADE. EVERY TIME A SUPER- 
HIGHWAY IS PUT THROUGH, A DECISION iS MADE. HOW MANY OF YOU KNEW, FOR EXAMPLE, 
THAT IN THIS COUNTRY THERE IS AN AREA THE SIZE OF GEORGIA COVERED BY ASPHALT AND 

CONCRETE. That's almost five per cent of the arable land. Thus, decisions are 
BEING made; but I EMPHASIZE BY DEFAULT . Th I S IS THE WAY DECISIONS WERE MADE 
PRIMARILY IN THE CASE OF NUCLEAR TESTING. I HAPPEN TO AGREE WITH THOSE DECISIONS; 
BUT IT WAS TRAGIC THAT MOST PEOPLE PAID SO LITTLE ATTENTION. OBVIOUSLY WE CANNOT 
AFFORD TO HAVE THIS HAPPEN IN THE AREAS I'VE BEEN TALKING ABOUT. 

Who Shall Make the Decisions? 

The final thing to discuss is who shall participate in these decisions? 

One possibility, and that's the trend these days, is to pass these decisions off 

TO SOME AGENCY IN VMSHINGTON. ThIS CAN BE BOTH GOOD AND BAD. TkEY AT LEAST ARE 
DISPASSIONATE, BUT THERE ARE DANGERS. FOR EXAMPLE, WHEN | WAS ON THE ATOMIC 

Energy Commission, I was appalled to find that our group was supposed to decide 

WHAT WERE THE IMPORTANT PROBLEMS IN THE AREA OF NUCLEAR ENERGY, ASK FOR FUNDS TO 
DO RESEARCH TO RESOLVE SOME OF THESE PROBLEMS, DECIDE WHO SHOULD DO THE RESEARCH, 
TAKE THE RESULTS AND EVALUATE THEM, AND MAKE FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS. HERE WAS 
ONE AGENCY WHICH WAS PHILANTHROPIST, JUDGE, JURY, AND EXECUTIONER. I LIKE TO 
THINK THAT I AND MY COLLEAGUES WERE HONORABLE AND DEDICATED PEOPLE; BUT IF WE 
HAD MADE A MISTAKE, THERE WAS LITTLE RECOURSE. AS YOU CAN BEGIN TO APPRECIATE, 

IN THE AREAS I HAVE BEEN TALKING ABOUT, WE MUST DO EVERYTHING POSSIBLE TO AVOID 
THESE KINDS OF MISTAKES. ThIS MEANS THAT INDIVIDUALS OF ALL KINDS MUST ASSUME 
A MORE IMPORTANT ROLE THAN THEY ARE EVEN TODAY. 

The Republican Convention at San Francisco demonstrated once again that a 

SMALL DETERMINED GROUP OF INDIVIDUALS CAN STILL "MOVE MOUNTAINS" EVEN IN OUR 
highly-organized society of 196 ^* It is true in practically all ORGANIZATIONS 
WHICH FUNC ON PROPERLY, THAT ONE PER CENT OF THE PEOPLE MAKE THE DECISIONS; 
ANOTHER 9 OR |0 PER CENT SEE TO IT THAT THESE DECISIONS ARE MADE, AND IF PART OF 
THE ONE PER CENT FALTER THEY WILL REPLACE THEM; ANOTHER 2^ PER CENT— OUR TECHNI- 
CIANS— SEE TO IT THAT ONCE THESE DECISIONS ARE MADE THEY ARE PROPERLY IMPLEMENTED; 
AND ANOTHER 65 PER CENT ARE SIMPLY ALONG FOR THE RIDE. CERTAINLY THOSE PEOPLE 
WHO PARTICIPATE IN MAKING THESE DECISIONS — THAT IS, THE TOP ONE AND |0 PER CENT-- 
MUST HAVE WHAT I CALL A SCHIZOPHRENIC EDUCATION. ThIS MEANS THAT THEY MUST KNOW 
WHAT SCIENCE IS ALL ABOUT, WHAT IT CAN DO AND WHAT IT CAN't DO, AND ALSO THEY 
MUST BE WELL-INFORMED IN THE HUMANITIES. WE HAVE ONLY TO LOOK AT THE HISTORY OF 

Greece and Rome to see what happens when developments in science and technology 

GET OUT OF STEP WITH DEVELOPMENTS IN THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS. 

Decision Burden to Fall on Today's Young People 

As I HAVE INDICATED BEFORE, WE HAVE AT MOST 25 TO 'yO YEARS TO BEGIN TO EDU- 

CATE OURSELVES AND TO DECIDE SOME OF THESE QUESTIONS. ThIS MEANS THAT MUCH OF 
THE BURDEN FOR DECISION-MAKING MUST FALL UPON YOU, THE DECISIVE GENERATION. ThE 

GENERATIONS OF MY FATHER AND GRANDFATHER WERE PRIMARILY CONCERNED WITH WHAT KIND 

OF GOVERNMENT WILL PREDOMINATE IN THE WORLD. UNFORTUNATELY, THEIR HIGHLY RES- 
TRICTIVE GOALS, SUCH AS "MAKE THE WORLD SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY, DID NOT GET THE JOB 

DONE. Many of my generation have over-reacted to this and have said there are 
NO absolutes, everything is relative. But, as Toynbee has said, "When a nation 
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LOSES ITS GODS, IT GOES TO HELL." ThUS ONE OF THE THINGS YOUR GENERATION MUST 
DO IS TO TRY AND STEER A COURSE BETWEEN THE SITUATION OF TOO MANY HIGHLY RESTRIC- 
TIVE GOALS AND NO GOALS AT ALL. 1N OTHER WORDS, IT MUST DECIDE NOT ONLY WHAT 
GOALS IT WANTS, BUT ALSO HOW MANY ARE CONSISTENT WITH PROGRESS. 

It is ALSO IMPORTANT FOR US TO REALIZE THAT SCIENCE AND RELIGION MUST NEVER 
BE IN CONTROVERSY SINCE THEY DEAL WITH QUITE DIFFERENT THINGS. SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SEARCH IS CONCERNED WITH QUESTIONS SUCH AS, HOW IS AN ATOM BUILT? HOW DOES A 

man's mind function? How is the universe contructed? Success in answering these 

QUESTIONS PROVIDES US WITH IMPORTANT TOOLS FOR CONTROLLING BOTH OURSELVES AND OUR 
ENVIRONMENT. UNFORTUNATELY, TO PROPERLY UTILIZE THIS INFORMATION MEANS THAT WE 
MUST ANSWER WHY IS THERE AN ATOM, WHY IS THERE A MAN WITH A MINO, AND WHY IS 
THERE A UNIVERSE? 

Since scientific research is not set up to answer the questions involving 
"why," we must ask ourselves, where do we get the principles to guide us in try- 
^ ;ng to answer these questions. One of the strongest criticisms I would level at 
the Kennedy Administration was the fact that they boasted that they were pragma- 
tists, THAT THEY HAD NO OVERRIDING PRINCIPLE, THAT THEY OPERATED ON A DAY-TO-DAY 

BASIS. Developments in these areas can be left on a day-to-day basis. 

But where are we to get these guiding principles? In the past we have got- 
ten OUR MORAL AND ETHICAL GUIDANCE FROM TWO SOURCES! FROM THE CHURCHES, AND 
FROM THE MATRIARCHS IN OUR SOCIETY. BASICALLY WE WERE A COLLECTION OF SMALL 
COMMUNITIES, WHERE THE CHURCH WAS NOT ONLY A PLACE TO WORK, IT WAS ALSO A COM- 
MUNITY MEETING PLACE. AS A RESULT, IT WAS ONE OF THE FOCAL POINTS IN THE COM- 
MUNITY. We are no longer a collection of small communities, and we know that 

THE CHURCHES ARE STRUGGLING TO FIND THEIR ROLE IN OUR PRESENT-DAY SOCIETY. 

In the past, women had an exalted position before this thing we call equality 

As A RESULT, THEY NORMALLY, AT LEAST IN SMALL COMMUNITIES WITH WHICH I WAS FAMI- 
LIAR, DREW UP THE MORAL CODE AND SAW TO IT THAT IT WAS ADMINISTERED. WiTH EQUA- 
LITY, THEY ARE NO LONGER PROVIDING THIS ROLE, OR NOT AT LEAST IN THE FORCEFUL 
WAY THEY DIO IN THE PAST. 

And so: Who is to decide, not only these questions, but the moral frame- 

work WITHIN WHICH THEY ARE TO BE DECIDED. AS I SAID BEFORE, ONE WAY IS TO GIVE 
THEM TO SO^lE GOVERNMENT AGENCY IN WASHINGTON AND LET THE DECISIONS COME DOWN FROM 
ABOVE. The other way is for people like yourselves to INSIST THAT THESE BEGIN 
AT THE GRASS-ROOTS AND WORK THEIR WAY UP. UNTIL ALL OF US BECOME VERY INSISTENT, 
THE POLITICIANS ARE LIKELY TO AVOID THESE TOPICS LIKE THE PLAGUE. 

How Will 98j^ of People Be Challenged, Rewarded? 

At this point some of you may be saying, "I don't intend to go into either 

SCIENCE, THEOLOGY, OR POLITICS. ThUS 1 WILL NOT HAVE ANY RESPONS I B I^L I TY IN THESE 
AREAS AND CAN JUST SIT BACK AND ENJOY WATCHING THE OTHERS STRUGGLE." NOTHING 
COULD BE FURTHER FROM THE TRUTH SINCE EVERYONE IS GOING TO BE INVOLVED IN THESE 
QUESTIONS. You YOUNG PEOPLE ARE HERE BECAUSE YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THE GENERAL 
CONCEPT OF CO-OPS. Th I S WHOLE QUESTION OF THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL, THE ROLE 
OF GOVERNMENT, AND THE ROLE OF COOPERATIVE GROUPS OF INDIVIDUALS, IS GOING TO 
BECOME MORE CRITICAL AS WE RAPIDLY APPROACH THE TIME WHEN TWO PER CENT OF THE 
population CAN PRODUCE MORE THAN THE OTHER 96 PER CENT CAN CONSUME. TODAY WE 
REWARD PEOPLE ON THE BASIS OF THEIR PRODUCTIVITY OF EITHER SURVIVAL GOODS, SER- 
VICES OR CAPITAL. When we get to this other situation, how will we reward and 
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ALSO CHALLENGE THE MASSES OF THE PEOPLE? SHOULD THE 9^ PER CENT BE PUT ON A 
PERMANENT DOLE, TRANQUILIZERS, AND OVID? HOW WILL WE SEE TO IT THAT THE TWO 
PER CENT RETAIN THEIR INCENTIVE AND DRIVE? AnD I COULD GO ON WITH MANY MORE 
OBVIOUS QUESTIONS THAT MUST BE ANSWERED. ThE POINT, THOUGH, | BELIEVE SHOULD 
BE CLEAR — ALL MUST ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY. 



Thus, in closing I merely want to emphasize what I have already said. 

Yours will be, if not THE, certainly A decisive generation. Perhaps the biggest 

CHALLENGE WHICH WILL FACE YOU IS TO FIND WAYS OF PUTTING THE RELIGIOUS PRINCI- 
PLES BACK INTO OUR DEC I S I ON-MAK I NG PROCESSES, AND THEN TO ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR MAKING SURE THESE DECISIONS ARE MADE. 



Monday, February 8 

Theme of the Day: The Impact of the Knowledge Explosion on University Adult 

Education During the Next Decade. 

Address: "THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF COMPUTERS" 

Dr. Charles Wrigley, Director, Computer Institute for 
Social Science Research, Michigan State University 



The late eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, so we were taught 

AT HIGH SCHOOL, WERE THE TIME OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. ThIS WAS THE PERIOD 
OF HISTORY IN WHICH STEAMPOWER WAS HARNESSED AND IN WHICH MACHINES WERE DEVELOPED 
TO DO MUCH OF THE WORK PREVIOUSLY PERFORMED BY MEN WITH THEIR HANDS. MACHINES 
WERE ABLE TO STAMP OUT THEIR ARTi FACTS IN A FRACTION OF THE TIME CRAFTSMEN RE- 
QUIRED FOR THE JOB. ThiS OPENED THE WAY TO AN ABUNDANCE OF MATERIAL GOODS, SO 
THAT NO SOCIETY EVER ATTAINED SUCH A HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING AS WE CURRENTLY 
ENJOY IN THE UNITED STATES. ALTHOUGH IN BALANCE WE WERE THE GAINERS, THE INDUST- 
RIAL Revolution was not carried through without some great human hardships. The 

JOB PATTERN WAS PERMANENTLY CHANGED. MANY WHO HAD PREVIOUSLY WORKED WITH THEIR 
HANDS WERE NOW UNEMPLOYED. ThERE WERE TIMES WHEN THE DISPOSSESSED TRIED TO SMASH 
THE MACHINES WHICH HAD DISPOSSESSED THEM. A MIGRATION STARTED FROM THE FARMS TO 
THE CITIES WHICH CONTINUES TO THIS DAY, SO THAT THE UNITED STATES IS NOW AN URBAN 
RATHER THAN A RURAL LAND, A FACT WHICH IS BEING BELATEDLY RECOGNIZED BY THE DEMAND 
FOR fEGiSLATIVE RE APPORT I ONMENT . THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION GAVE US OUR CROWDED 
CITIES, OUR SLUMS AND OUR DESECRATED COUNTRYSIDE, BUT IT ALSO MADE ESSENTIAL A 
MINIMUM STANDARD OF LITERACY, WHICH WAS NEEDED BY ALMOST EVERYONE, SO THAT SOCIETY 
INSTITUTED COMPULSORY EDUCATION AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL. 

I REMEMBER WONDERING IN HIGH SCHOOL WHAT IT WOULD HAVE BEEN LIKE TO HAVE 
LIVED THROUGH A TIME OF SUCH GREAT SOCIAL CHANGES. I DID NOT SEEM TO REALIZE 
THAT THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WAS GOING TO WITNESS EVEN GREATER ONES, NOR, I THINK, 
DID MY TEACHERS. |T CANNOT BE EMPHASIZED TOO OFTEN THAT THE RATE OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE HAS ACCELERATED. I WANT TO ILLUSTRATE THIS FROM TRANSPORT, THEN FROM THE 
ART OF WAR, BEFORE I TURN TO MY MAIN TOPIC OF THIS AFTERNOON, THE COMPUTER CHANGES 
OF OUR TIME AND WHAT THEY MEAN TO YOU AND ME. I COULD HAVE TAKEN OTHER ILLUS- 
TRATIONS: THE GREAT ADVANCES IN MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE AND THE POPULATION EXPLOSION 

THAT IS RESULTING FROM THAT; OR THE SPEED OF MODERN COMMUNICATIONS, SO THAT THE 
WHOLE WORLD KNEW ABOUT THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY WITHIN MINUTES OF 
THE EVENT. HOWEVER, TRANSPORT AND WAR WILL SERVE MY PURPOSE EQUALLY WELL. 

My grandparents, when they travelled from England to New Zealand by sailing- 

ship, TOOK FROM THREE TO SIX MONTHS ON THE JOURNEY. I TRAVELLED ON A STEAMSHIP 
WHEN I WENT TO ENGLAND FROM NEW ZEALAND AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR. ThE JOURNEY, 
EVEN BY THE SHORTEST ROUTE, STILL TOOK ABOUT FOUR WEEKS. NOW, LESS THAN TWENTY 
YEARS LATER, ONE CAN GO FROM MICHIGAN TO NEW ZEALAND BY AIR IN LESS THAN TWO DAYS. 

We have become immeasurably more efficient in war in the art of killing as 

MANY OF OUR ENEMIES AS POSSIBLE. IT TOOK US SOME THOUSANDS OF YEARS TO PROGRESS 
FROM STICKS AND STONES TO SPEARS AND ARROWS; GUNPOWER AND CANNON TOOK SEVERAL 
CENTURIES TO MASTER; BUT NOW THAT WE HAVE BROUGHT OUR FULL SCIENTIFIC TALENTS TO 
THE TASK, OUR MILITARY ABILITIES HAVE DEVELOPED ASTRONOMICALLY. CIVILIANS HAD 

ONLY Zeppelins and early flying machines to contend with in the First World War; 
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THE BOMBING AIRCRAFT AND THE V-', AND V-2 MISSILES AND THE ATOM BOMBS SHARED THE 
HONORS IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR; BUT ALL OF THESE ARE OBSOLETE. |T IS NOW THE 
TURN OF THE HYDROGEN BOMBS. WE ARE INFORMED ON GOOD AUTHORITY THAT THEY MEAN 
THAT THE ThIRD WORLD WAR WILL BE OVER IN AN AFTERNOON. 



After the hydrogen bomb, it may seem like an anticlimax to turn to the elec- 
tronic COMPUTER, BUT IT IS NOT. ThE COMPUTER, LIKE THE BOMB, IS ONE OF THOSE 
SEMINAL INVENTIONS WHICH INSURE THAT THE SHAPE OF HUMAN SOCIETY WILL NEVER BE THE 
SAME AGAIN. ThE SIGNIFICANCE OF COMPUTERS IS THAT THESE MACHINES ARE ABLE TO DO 

man's repetitive mental tasks, in much the same way that THF, machines OF THE 
Industrial Revolution were able to do his manual work for him. Ours is the first 

GENERATION IN HISTORY TO HAVE VIRTUALLY UNLIMITED NUMERICAL AND CLERICAL POWERS. 

That is the reason for the astonishing spread of computers. As you will all know, 

ENIAC, THE FIRST COMPLETELY ELECTRONIC COMPUTER, WENT INTO OPERATION IN 19^6. 

In 1953^ JUST BEFORE THE UNIVACS REPRESENTED THE BEGINNING OF COMMERCIAL PRODUC- 
TION, THERE WERE ABOUT 40 ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS. By NOW, THERE ARE 22,000 INSTAL- 
LATIONS, WITH ANOTHER 8,000 ON ORDER, AND BEING DELIVERED AT THE RATE OF ABOUT 
500 PER MONTH. It is NOT SURPRISING THAT SOME OF THE MOST DRAMATIC RISES ON THE 

Stock Exchange have been in computer stocks, resembling the General Motors drama 

OF A GENERATION AGO. 

Even the computer experts failed to foresee the great growth in the number 

OF COMPUTERS. ThEY THOUGHT OF THE MACHINES PRIMARILY AS USEFUL FOR ^YSICISTS 
AND ENGINEERS, AND DID NOT ALLOW FOR THE PRESENT POSITION, IN WHICH oO PER CENT 

OF THE USE IS IN BUSINESS. ThE ENGLISH COMPUTER DESIGNER, HARTREE, THOUGHT THAT 

FOUR OR FIVE COMPUTERS WOULD SERVE THE CALCULATING NEEDS OF ALL OF BRITAIN. WE 
NOW HAVE TWICE THAT NUMBER IN THE LANS I NG AREA ALONE. 

Let ME REMIND YOU OF THE RANGE OF JOBS THAT ARE BEING HANDLED BY COMPUTERS. 

Banks process their checks and keep their customers' accounts on a computer. You 

WILL BE FAMILIAR WITH CHECKS WITH THE ACCOUNT NUMBERS ON THEM AND WITH THE REVISED 
FORM OF MONTHLY STATEMENT FOLLOWING UPON COMPUTERIZATION. ThE AIRLINES KEEP 
TRACK OF RESERVATIONS BY A COMPUTER NETWORK. AT MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COMPUTERS ARE USED FOR HANDLING REGISTRATION RECORDS, EXAMINATION GRADES, AND 
PtYROLL AND BUSINESS ACCOUNTS. ThE MILITARY KEEPS ITS SUPPLY INVENTORIES ON 

COMPUTERS. The stockbrokers preduct the future value of stocks. The insurance 

COMPANIES keep THEIR RECORDS OF PAYMENTS OF PREMIUMS, AND THE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
WORKS OUT WHAT THE MONTHLY BILL FOR US SHOULD BE. EVEN THOUGH THERE IS AN OC- 
CASIONAL MISADVENTURE, AS WHEN A MAN IN LONG ISLAND GETia A BILL FOR OVER I2 
MILLION dollars FOR HIS MONTHLY ELECTRICITY ACCOUNT, 1 SHOULD THINK THERE ARE 
FEWER MISTAKES BY COMPUTER THAN WHEN HUMANS ARE HANDLING THE JOB. THE BUSINESS 
NEEDS OF OUR SOCIETY ARE ENORMOUS. ThERE IS A GROCERY WHOLESALING FIRM IN 

Central Michigan which keeps two computers busy, keeping track of its orders 

AND SUPPLIES, AND OF THE PAYMENTS THAT HAVE TO BE MADE BY THE RETAILERS. Th I S 
IS NOT A LARGE NATIONAL FIRM. |T |S RELATIVELY LITTLE KNOWN OUTSIDE ITS HOME 

AREA. Yet a staff of 28 is needed to service the two computers. 

The scientist is the next main user. The missiles going to the Moon and 
Mars and Venus are controlled by computers, which calculate the small adjustments 

IN SPEED AND DIRECTION WHICH ARE INTENDED TO INSURE THAT THE MISSILE REACHES ITS 
TARGET OR PASSES CLOSE BY, INSTEAD OF MISSING IT BY MANY THOUSANDS OF MILES. A 
COMPUTER WAS USED TO GET THE BEST DESIGN FOR OUR UNIVERSITY'S CYCLOTRON. REPORTS 
FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD AND ALL LEVELS OF THE ATMOSPHERE ARE ANALYZED BY THE 

Weather Office in making the weather predictions. Hospitals supply a list of 



SYMPTOMS, AND THE COMPUTER COMES UP WITH A DIAGNOSIS. AlL THE CALCULATIONS OF 
THE CENSUS ARE CARRIED OUT ON COMPUTERS. THEY CAN BE USED IN FARMING TO FIND THE 
MIX OF AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS WHICH IS LIKELY TO PROVIDE THE BEST PROFIT. 

Nor is education left unchanged. Computers are handling pupils' records and 

ARE ARRANGING CLASSROOM SCHEDULES. OUR UNIVERSITY HAS RECENTLY SIGNED A CONTRACT 

WITH IBM Corporation in terms of which we shall be carrying out research in com- 
puter-assisted INSTRUCTION. ThE COMPUTER ASKS A QUESTION OF THE STUDENT, PRINT- 
ING OUT THE QUESTION ON A TELETYPE. ThE STUDENT TYPES HIS ANSWER ON THE TELETYPE 
KEYBOARD. |F HE IS RIGHT, THE MACHINE GOES ON TO ASK HIM A MORE ADVANCED OR MORE 
DIFFICULT QUESTION. |F THE PUPIL HAS GIVEN A WRONG ANSWER TO THE FIRST QUESTION, 
THE COMPUTER MAY ASK HIM TO TRY AGAIN, OR MAY GIVE HIM A CLUE AS T° WHAT THE 
ANSWER MAY BE, OR MAY GO BACK TO LESS DIFFICULT QUESTIONS. 

Corporation in Santa Monica, the Golden Encyclopedia has been stored on magne- 
tic TAPE UNIT OF A COMPUTER, AND ONE CAN ASK QUESTIONS OF THE COMPUTER. I ASKED 

IT "What is a horseV" and was quite surprised to find what a lot there is in 
THE Golden Encyclopedia about horses. The computer printed out all the passages 

,T COULD FIND ABOUT HORSES. |T EVEN PRINTED OUT A PARAGRAPH ABOUT ANTS. AS 1 
WATCHED THE PRINTING OF THIS, 1 THOUGHT THE COMPUTER HAD TRIPPED, 

TURNED OUT THAT IN ANT COLONIES THERE ARE STRANGE CREATURES KNOWN AS ANT HORSES. 

As THE nation’s LIBRARIES GROW STEADILY LARGER, THE CARD CATALOGS GROW BULKIER. 

Our LIBRARY NOW HAS MORE THAN A MILLION BOOKS, SO THAT THERE MAY BE 
MILLION CARDS IN THE CATALOG. WE MAY FIND LIBRARY CATALOGS STORED ON MAGNETIC 
TAPE, INSTEAD OF ON CARDS. THE COMPUTER CAN THEN PREPARE A PRINTED LIST OF THE 
BOOKS ON ANY GIVEN SUBJECT OR BY SOME PARTICULAR AUTHOR. 

There are also what I may best call the avant garde uses of a computer. One 

MAY PLAY CHECKERS WITH A MACHINE. I DID ONCE, AND WAS BEATEN. NE CAN 
play chess on it. a computer specialist had his COMPUTER SPECIFY THE PROP 
OEcIs'^NS IN A CAME OF BLACKJACK IN A LAS VEOAS CASINO, AND HE ANO HIS COMPUTER 
WENT HOME SOME HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS WIBLTHIER. THEY HAVE FOUND PROOFS FOR THE 

theorems of Whitehead and Russell's Principia Mathematica . In one case, ,he 

COMPUTER PROOF IS GENERALLY CONSIDERED TO HAVE BEEN A MORE EFFECT. VE ON 
THAT OF WHITE''“AD AND RUSSELL. 

NO« HAVE THE ARTS BEEN NEGLECTED. COMPUTERS HAVE COMPOSED MUSIC, BOTH 
COUNTTpO^rT Aro TWELVE-TONE. THERE IS EVEN AN ART DESIGN PRODUCED BY A COMPUTER, 

WHICH WAS entitled; "Portrait of the Computer as a Young Artist. They 
EVE rcOMPOSED POETRY, VERY ODD STUFF BECAUSE IT SCANS AND RHYMES BEAUTIFULLY AND 

hIs noSns, verbs and adverbs in the right order, but seems to mean exactly 
nothing They prepare concordances and linguistic counts of various sorts. 

cZZn. CAN BE USED FOR TRANSLATING RUSSIAN INTO ENGLISH. HERE ^OMETHING MORE 
OR LESS MEANINGFUL IS PRODUCED; ALTHOUGH NOTHING AS IMPRESSIVE HUMAN AT THE 

United Nations in simultaneous translation. It represents a challenge to 

u'^TS TrolvELOP more EXACT RULES OF TRANSFORMATION FROM ONE LANGUAGE TO ANOTHER. 
OCCASIONALLY THE COMPUTER GOES WILDLY WRONG. FOR 

Russian engineering text, there was frequent reference to a water goat. Ihe 

RESEiRCHER7E“ BACK TO ;hE ORIGINAL, AND FOUND THAT IT SHOULD HAVE BEEN TRANS- 

lated "hydraulic ram." 

So MUCH FOR THE VARIED USES. YOU HAVE TO READ ONLY A FEW NUMBERS OF A NEWS- 
...ro SUCM AS The new York Times to find that someone has thought of some bold 

InD IMAGINATIV E NEW AREA OF USE -FOR A COMPUTER. INDEED, WHENEVER YOU FIND YOUR- 
SELVES SArDLl^nTH SOME LONG AND REPETITIOUS TASK, YOU DO WELL TO ASK WHETHER 
THE JOB MIGHT NOT BE BETTER DONE ON A COMPUTER. 
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The purpose of this paper is to consider the social implications of the 

COMPUTER MOVEMENT. BEFORE DOING SO, HOWEVER, IT IS NECESSARY TO DISCUSS THE 
TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF COMPUTERS IN SOME DETAIL. ThE COMPUTER HAS RATHER A LIMITED 
REPERTOIRE OF ACTS. I TS STRENGTH IS ITS ASTONISHING SPEED AND ACCURACY. THERE 
HAS BEEN A GREAT ADVANCE IN SPEED AND IN RELIABILITY DURING ITS TWENTY-YEAR 

HISTORY. When ILLIAC, the first machine owned by the University of Illinois, 

WAS COMPLETED IN 195^^ IT WAS BELIEVED TO BE ONE OF THE FASTEST COMPUTERS THEN 
BUILT. It completed about |400 MULTIPLICATIONS PER SECOND, AND COULD SOLVE 
EQUATIONS WITH 40 UNKNOWNS IN THE THEN REMARKABLE TIME OF FOUR MINUTES. ThE 

Control Data Corporation 3^00 computer which Michigan State University has pur- 
chased, AND WHICH IS ONE OF THE FASTEST MACHINES OF THE PRESENT PERIOD, CAN COM- 
PLETE ABOUT 100,000 MULTIPLICATIONS IN A SECOND. ThIS MEANS THAT THE CORRELA- 
TIONS CAN BE CALCULATED BETWEEN 5^ VARIABLES, AND THAN A FACTOR ANALYSIS MADE OF 
THE CORRELATIONS, USING THE MOST PRECISE MATHEMATICAL METHODS WE HAVE, IN ABOUT 

A MINUTE. This time includes the reading in of the data cards, at the rate of 
1200 CARDS PER MINUTE, AND THE PRINTING OF THE RESULTS, AT ABOUT |000 LINES PER 
MINUTE. A TASK SUCH AS THIS ONE WOULD HAVE TAKEN MONTHS OF EFFORT BEFORE THE 
ADVENT OF COMPUTERS. 1N THE EIGHTEEN M . NTBS SINCE THE 3^00 WAS INSTALLED, 

MACHINES HAVE BEEN BUILT WHICH ARE TEN TIMES FASTER AGAIN. MODERN MACHINES ALSO 
CAN STORE A GREAT DEAL MORE INFORMATION, ILLIAC HAD 1,024 STORAGE LOCATIONS. 

The 3600 HAS 32 , 70 s STORAGE LOCATIONS WHICH I S 32 TIMES AS MANY, AND IS DESIGNED 
IN SUCH A WAY THAT ANOTHER SEVEN UNITS OF THE SAME SIZE COULD BE ADDED, '•'THE 
UNIVERSITY HAD THE FUNDS TO DO SO; THE MACHINE WOULD THEN HAVE MORE THAN 2o0,000 
STORAGE LOCATIONS. FURTHERMORE, THE 36 OO HAS TEN MAGNETIC TAPE UNITS FOR STORING 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. EACH REEL OF TAPE ACCOMMODATES ABOUT THE SAME AMOUNT 
OF INFORMATION AS WOULD OTHERWISE FILL 30,000 PUNCHED CARDS, THAT IS, AN AMOUNT 
WHICH WOULD FILL A 20-DRAWER CARD CABINET. MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY NOW POS- 
SESSES THE FULL RECORDS OF THE UNITED STATES 19^0 HOUSEHOLD CENSUS. ThE EXTENDED 
CENSUS QUESTIONS WERE ASKED OF A SAMPLE OF ONE OUT OF EVERY FOUR HOUSEHOLDS. 

Thus the sample involved about 45 million persons. Punched cards for these 

RECORDS would FILL A ROOM OF ABOUT 5^ FEET BY 3^ FEET. HOWEVER, ALL THIS INFOR- 
MATION CAN BE HELD ON A SET OF | 06 TAPES, WHICH STAND IN A SIX-SHELF METAL RACK 
WHICH IS PLACED AGAINST ONE WALL OF A RATHER SMALL ROOM. 

There have been tremendous advances in computer design throughout the period. 
Transistors have replaced vacuum tubes as the ma<n units of the machines. The 

TRANSISTORS HAVE MUCH GREATER RELIABILITY THAN THE VACUUM TUBES HAD, AND MOST 
ERRORS IN USING COMPUTERS NOWADAYS ARE HUMAN ONES, INVOLVING SUPPLYING THE WRONG 
INFORMATION OR PRESSING THE WRONG BUTTON. ThE PERIOD OF TECHNICAL ADVANCE IS 
NOT YET OVER. A KEY OBJECTIVE AT PRESENT IS THE DESIGNING OF COMPUTERS AND 
COMPUTER PROGRAMS SO AS TO ALLOW FOR APPARENTLY SIMULTANEOUS USE OF A COMPUTER 
BY A NUMBER OF USERS. TELEPHONE LINES WOULD RADIATE FROM THE COMPUTER TO THE 
MAIN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS AND, IF SO DESIRED, TO STATE AGENCIES AND TO INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE REGION. THERE WOULD BE TELETYPE MACHINES AT THE VARIOUS 
TERMINALS. ThE VARIOUS USERS WOULD SHARE THE COMPUTER IN THE SAME WAY THAT WE 
ALL USE THE SAME TELEPHONE LINES AND CENTRAL EQUIPMENT AT PRESENT. ThE COMPUTER 
WOULD WORK FOR ONE -HUNDREDTH OF A SECOND ON ONE PERSON'S REQUEST, AND THEN PUT 
IT ASIDE AND ATTEND TO THE NEXT ONE. ThIS DOES NOT SEEM VERY LONG FOR EACH 
CUSTOMER, BUT IT ALLOWS FOR 1,000 MULTIPLICATIONS. 

In the early days of computing, getting access to a computer was often a 

MAIN PROBLEM. THERE WERE RATHER FEW MACHINES: AND THE QUOTED PRICES OF PERHAPS 
SEVERAL HUNDRED DOLLARS PER HOUR FOR USE OF A COMPUTER SOUNDED RATHER ALARMING. 

Computer availability is no longer the main problem. Michigan State University 

HAS ADOPTED THE ROB ! N HOOD POLICY, FIRST DEVELOPED BY ILLINOIS, OF SUPPLYING 
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COMPUTES TIME TREE TO THOSE WHO DO MOT HAVE RESEARCH FUNDS, AND CHARGlNu ONLY 
THOSE WHO HAVE THE RESEARCH OR ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS TO COVER THE EXPENSE. WHILE 
A RATE OF $‘iOO PER HOUR SOUNDS FORMIDABLE, IT IS REALLY, BECAUSE OF THE HIGH 
SPEED, MUCH CHEAPER TO USE A COMPUTER THAN TO DO A LENGTHY NUMERICAL OR CLERICAL 
JOB ANY OTHER WAY. ThE 5 O-VARIABLE FACTOR ANALYSIS TO WHICH I HAVE ALREADY RE- 
FERRED WOULD COST ONLY ABOUT ON A COMPUTER. IF THE WORK WERE BEING DONE BY 

hand, one WOULD BE ONLY A LITTLE WAY BEYOND THE 

ORGANIZED STAGE BY THE TIME $|0 WORTH OF HUMAN TIME AND ENERGY HAD BEEN EXPENDED. 

WITH COMPUTERS MORE GENERALLY AVAILABLE, THE MAIN TECHNICAL PROBLEM BECAME 
THAT OF PROGRAMMING. ThE EARLY TALK OF COMPUTERS AS GlANT BRAINS WAS GROSSLY 

WRONG. It would be much more reasonable to refer TO THEM AS Giant Morons. They 

DO ONLY WHAT THEY ARE INSTRUCTED TO DO BY THE PROGRAMMER. iF HE INSTRUCTS TH M 
WRONGLY, THEN THEY WILL NOT TURN OUT THE CORRECT ANSWERS. PROGRAMMING IS A 
DIFFICULT SKILL, AND FOR THIS REASON PROGRAMMERS HAVE BECOME EXTREMELY WELL 
^H^SKILL IS A CURIOUS ONE. IT INVOLVES GETTING TO KNOW A SPECIAL PROGRAMMING 

language. Unlike a foreign language, computer languages have been 

BE AS EASY TO LEARN AS POSSIBLE. A TEN-WEEK COURSE ENABLES ONE TO 
ELEMENTS OF COMPUTER PROGRAMMING. NO KNOWLEDGE OF MATHEMATICS IS NEED D 
PROGRAMMING, ALTHOUGH MANY PERSONS THINK THAT IT IS. ThE COMPUTER LANGUAG S ARE 
NEW ONES, INTENDED TO BE LEARNED FROM FIRST PRINCIPLES. THERE ARE LANGUAGES 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR HANDLING MATHEMATICAL AND * 

FORTRAN AND ALGOL; there are others for business use, such as COBOL, 

A^OTHErs WHICH ^RE PLANNED FOR USE WITH SYMBOLIC AND LISTING PROBLEMS, SUCH AS 
THE LANGUAGE CALLED SLIP. ONE OBSERVER HAS POINTED OUT THAT THERE 
OTHER AREA WHERE ONE CAN QUALIFY FOR CHALLENGING PROFESSIONAL 

CIATEO PROFESSIONAL SALARIES WITH SO SHORT A PERIOD OF TRAINING. 5° 

CENT OF OUR PROGRAMMERS ARE PERSONS WITHOUT UNIVERSITY TRAINING WHO ARE SELF- 
TAUGHT HAVING LEARNT THEIR CRAFT ON THE JOB, OR HAVE ATTENDED REALTIVELY BRIEF 
TRAINING SCHOOLS ORGANIZED BY THE COMPUTER MANUFACTURERS. 

Although programming is learned without prerequisites ai;o fairly QU'S'^'-Y, 

IT IS NOT EASY. THE PROGRAMMER IS WORKING WITH A RATHER ABSTRACT LANGUAGE, AND 
WHERE IT IS ALL TOO EASY TO MAKE ERRORS. IT IS A SKILL WHERE A HIGH ORDER 
TirELLIGENCE IS REQUIRED, AND ALSO GREAT PRECISION. YOU WILL ALL KNOW HOW 

OFTEN mSPR. NTS AND ERRORS OCCUR BOTH IN NEWSPAPERS AND IN BOOKS. YOU «'LL A^ SO_^ 

KNOW HOW FREQUENTLY HUMAN CALCULATIONS HAVE ERRORS IN THEM. T MACHINE 

OF THE COMPUTER IS THAT PROGRAMS HAVE TO BE COMPLETELY FREE OF ERROR. ThE MACHINE, 

B^IN^A MORON, HAS TO HAVE ITS ORDERS EXACTLY CORRECT. iT CANNOT DETECT AND 

CORRECT FDR A MISPRINT, AS A HUMAN CAN. THUS THE BEST ® 

ARE VERY INTELLIGENT AND ALSO VERY CAREFUL. AS IT HAPPENS, Tuiis 

WHO ARE ALSO THE BEST STUDENTS, AND THE ONES WHO GET THE HIGHEST THUS 

THE PERSONS WITH THE BEST POTENTIAL AS PROGRAMMERS ARE USUALLY IN D M 
LOT OF OTHER LINES OF WORK AS WELL. 

I SHOULD MENTION THAT A GREAT DEAL OF INGENUITY HAS BEEN ^ 

F-CATION OF PROGRAMMING. FOR ABOUT THE FIRST TEN OR TWELVE ’ 

ALL PROGRAMS HAD TO BE WRITTEN IN WHAT IS NOW KNOWN AS MACHINE LANGUAGE. A 
numerical code indicated to THE MACHINE WHETHER IT SHOULD ADD, 

THE REGISTER, ACCUMULATE TOTALS AND THE LIKE. ThE PROGRAMMER HAD TRACK 

OF THE NUMBERS OF THE LOCATIONS IN WHICH THE DATA WERE 

HIS MACHINE ORDERS A STATEMENT ABOUT THE STORAGE f ^ 

machine orders were rather abstract-looking and COMPLEX, IT 
TO MAKE errors AND STORE INFORMATION IN THE WRONG POSITION, DR 
CONTINGENCY WHICH WOULD OCCUR IN THE SEQUENCE OF CALCULATION . 
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THEREFORE OFTEN SPENT THE GREATER PART OF THEIR TIME IN ’'DEBUGGING*' THEIR PRO- 
GRAMS, AS THE ’.PERATION OF GETTING THEM FREE OF ERROR IS PICTURESQUELY CALLED. 

The discovery then made was that the machine itself could be given the task of 

KEEPING TRACK OF WHERE THE DATA WERE STORED AND ALSO OF SUPPLYING THE DETAILED 
CODE ORDERS. An EXTREMELY INTRICATE PROGRAM CALLED A COMPILER WAS REQUIRED TO 
ACCOMPLISH THIS. THERE ARE NOW COMPILERS FOR THE FORTRAN LANGUAGE, FOR THE COBOL 
LANGUAGE, AND SO ON. THESE ARE PREPARED BY THE MANUFACTURERS, AND REPRESENT A 
GREAT DEAL OF HIGH-LEVEL PROGRAMMING EFFORT. THE PROGRAMMER WRITES THE GENERAL 
SCHEME OF OPERATIONS IN FORTRAN OR SOME OTHER LANGUAGE. THE COMPILER PROGRAM 
THEN CONVERTS THIS INTO THE APPROPRIATE MACHINE ORDERS. THE EFFECT IS TO REDUCE 
THE PROGRAMMING TASK TO PERHAPS ONE-FIFTH OF THE LABOR THAT IT USED TO BE. WHEN 
COMPUTER MANUFACTURERS SUPPLY A MACHINE, THEY ALSO PROVIDE THE COMPILERS FOR THE 
DIFFERENT COMPUTING LANGUAGES. YOU MAY HAVE SEEN REFERENCES TO COMPUTER HARD- 
WARE AND TO COMPUTER SOFTWARE. ThE TERM, "HARDWARE," REFERS TO THE VARIOUS COM- 
PONENTS OF THE MACHINE--THE CENTRAL 'PROCESSOR, THE MAGNETIC TAPE UNITS, THE CON- 
SOLE WHERE THE OPERATOR WORKS, THE CARD READER, THE PRINTER AND SO ON. THE TERM, 

"software," refers to the different programming languages. For example, the 30 OO 
HAS COMPILERS FOR FORTRAN, ALGOL, COBOL, At^o SUP. However, we have not yet had 

TIME TO PREPARE A COMPILER FOR A LANGUAGE PREPARED BY GALLER AND OTHERS AT THE 

University of Michigan's computer called MAD, which stands for Michigan Algorith- 
mic Decoder. Therefore we can use FORTRAN and COBOL programs prepared by other 
computer centers, with only minor modifications, but programs written in mad have 

TO BE REWRITTEN FOR OUR MACHINE. 

A MAIN TASK FACING A COMPUTER CENTER SUCH AS OUR ONE AT MICHIGAN STATE 

University is to train sufficient persons in computer programming and in the use 

OF A COMPUTER. WE TRAIN A GREAT MANY PEOPLE, AND YET WE NEVER SEEM TO HAVE 

enough. We need two types: first, those who will give their main professional 

EFFORT THROUGHOUT THEIR LIFE TO THE COMPUTER WORK ITSELF, AND SECONDLY, THE 
PROFESSIONAL MEN IN SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, BUSINESS, ETC., WHO WILL BE CARRYING 
OUT PROFESSIONAL DUTIES AND RESEARCH INVOLVING COMPUTERS, AND WHO NEED A GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF COMPUTER PROGRAMMING AND USE. ALREADY ALL ENGINEERING FRESHMEN ARE 
REQUIRED TO TAKE A COURSE IN COMPUTER PROGRAMMING. I THINK THE TIME MAY NOT BE 
TOO FAR AWAY WHEN ALL FRESHMEN IN THE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS WILL BE REQUIRED TO DO 
THE same; and I CAN FORESEE SIMILAR REQUIREMENTS IN DUE COURSE FOR THOSE IN 
NATURAL SCIENCE AND THOSE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. YOU WILL NOTICE THAT I THINK THAT 
THE FRESHMAN YEAR WILL BE THE BEST ONE FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS TO LEARN ABOUT 
THE COMPUTER. THE SOONER IN ONE'S LIFE THAT ONE LEARNS THE BASIC SKILLS, THE 
BETTER. In fact, I HAVE BEEN CONVINCED FOR SOME TIME THAT THE COMPUTER SKILLS 
SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS RATHER THAN THE UNIVERSITIES. FOR ONE 
THING, OUR YOUNG PERSONS IN THE AGE GROUP FROM 15 TO |8 SEEM TO BE AS RECEPTIV- 
OF NEW IDEAS AND NEW DEVELOPMENTS AS AT ANY TIME IN THEIR LIFE. FOR ANOTHER, 

THE HIGH SCHOOL PRESSURE OF WORK REMAINS LESS THAN THAT CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES. H I GH SCHOOL STUDENTS SEEM TO HAVE SURPLUS ENERGIES FOR ALL SORTS 
OF ACTIVITIES, WHEREAS OUR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, EVEN THE BEST OF THEM, HARDLY 
DO ANY LONGER, AS THE COMPETITION TO GET INTO AND TO STAY IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
CONSTANTLY INCREASES. FOR SEVERAL YEARS, SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS HAVE BEEN 
ALLOWED TO ATTEND THE REGULAR COMPUTER PROGRAMMING COURSES OFFERED FOR OUR OWN 

STUDENTS. Some of these persons have done excellently, and at least two men who 
learned to program while in high school now have part-time appointments in our 
Computer Center while working on their degrees. This year, we have offered a 

PROGRAMMING COURSE THROUGH THE EVENING COLLEGE ESPECIALLY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

There was such a demand for the course that registration had to be closed at 

45 STUDENTS, AND ANOTHER COURSE IS BEING GIVEN IN THE SPRING TO ACCOMMODATE THOSE 
WHO MISSED OUT ON THE FIRST ROUND. OF THE INITIAL 45, SOME 13 HAVE GROWN SO 
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INTERESTED IN THE COMPUTER THAT THEY AND THEIR TEACHER ARE CONTINUING TO MEET 
ONCE WEEKLY ON A VOLUNTARY BASIS, EVEN THOUGH THE CLASS IS OFFICIALLY ENDED. 

DUP.ING the winter QUARTER, WE OFFERED AN ADULT CLASS, AGAIN THROUGH THE EVENING 

College. There are two sections. One section seeks to maintain the same stan- 
dards AS THE BEGINNING UNIVERSITY COURSE IN PROGRAMMING. ThC OTHER SECTION IS 
CONSIDERING COMPUTER APPLICATIONS RATHER MORE, AND IS ALLOWING THE PACE TO BE 
SET BY THE MEMBERS OF THE CLASS. SOME 57 PERSONS REGISTERED FOR THE TWO SECTIONS. 

This will give some idea of the widespread demand by now for computer knowledge 

AND FOR TRAINING IN PROGRAMMING. 

So MUCH FOR THE PROGRAMMING AND TRAINING PROBLEMS. NOW LET ME TURN TO MY 
MAIN TOPIC, THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF ALL OF THIS. I SHALL START WITH SOME 
REMARKS SO OBVIOUS AS TO BE TRITE, AND THEN PROCEED TO LESS RESOLVED ISSUES WHERE 
JUDGMENT AT THE PRESENT STAGE REMAINS MORE CONTROVERSIAL. 

First, computers have come to stay. They are not a fad, but have become 

I NDI SPENSIBLE TO SCIENTIST AND BUSINESSMAN ALIKE. FOR THE BUSINESSMAN, HE HAS 
A DEVICE WHICH ENABLES HIM TO KEEP THE INFORMATION AND RECORDS HE NEEDS AT HIS 
FINGERTIPS, AND WHICH WILL STOP HIM FROM BEING BURIED BY A FuOOO OF PAPER. ThERE 
ARE MANY PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE WHICH CAN BE HANDLED ONLY IF ONE HAS ACCESS TO A 

COMPUTER. These are what I call the computer-dependent areas of research. For 

EXAMPLE, IT IS GOING TO BE VERY DIFFICULT AND EXPENSIVE TO GET TO THE MOON AND 

BACK. Without computers, it would be quite impossible to do so. It is the com- 
puters WHICH ENABLE US TO DETERMINE THE APPROPRIATE TRAJECTORIES, AND TO GET THE 
SPACESHIP BACK ON COURSE IF IT DEVIATES AWAY FROM IT. 

Secondly, it is cheaper to carry out massive numerical and clerical opera- 
tions ON A COMPUTER THAN IN ANY OTHER WAY, PROVIDED THE STAFF CONTROLLING THE 
COMPUTER ARE EVEN MODERATELY EFFICIENT. WHENEVER YOU HAVE ANY LONG AND REPETI- 
TIVE TASK THAT HAS TO BE DONE ON A NUMBER OF OCCASIONS, THEN I SUGGEST THAT YOU 
ASK WHETHER THE WORK WOULD NOT BE BETTER DONE ON A COMPUTER. 

Thirdly, it is imperative that we have efficient, bright and adequately 

TRAINED I -RSONS WORKING WITH THE MACHINES. MaNY PERSONS WHO HAVE BEEN REASONABLY 
ADEQUATE AS CLERKS DO NOT POSSESS THE DRIVE OR THE IMAGINATION TO BE EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS. 

The COMPUTER is a powerful instrument, but it is also a difficult one to 

MASTER WITH HIGH EFFICIENCY. BECAUSE THE PROGRAMMER IS WORKING WITH AN ARTIFI- 
CIAL LANGUAGE WHICH IS SOMEWHAT ABSTRACT, AND ALSO BECAUSE IT HAS TO HAVE COMPLETE 
PRECISION IF THE COMPUTER IS TO FUNCTION CORRECTLY. PROGRAMMING IS A DIFFICULT 

SKILL. It is simply not the case that anyone at all can come along and hope to 

BE EFFECTIVE IN COMPUTER WORK. UNIVERSITIES HAVE NOT YET PAID SUFFICIENT ATTEN- 
TION TO GETTING AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF REALLY TALENTED PROGRAMMERS. MANY PERSONS 
ARE GOING TO HAVE DELAYS AND FRUSTRATIONS IN THEIR COMPUTER USE SIMPLY BECAUSE 
THE TASKS ARE TOO DIFFICULT FOR THE PERSONNEL TO WHOM THEY ARE ASSIGNED. 

Fourthly, the computer world is going to be a young person^ world. Computer 

SKILLS ARE JUST AS EASILY LEARNED AT THE AGE OF I5 AS AT ^ 0 ; IN FACT I THINK 
THEY ARE MORE EASILY LEARNED AT THIS AGE. WHEN WE ARE YOUNG, WE ARE MORE RECEP- 
TIVE TO NEW IDEAS AND NEW SORTS OF PROCEDURES. At MSU, WE HAVE BEGUN OFFERING 
CLASSES IN COMPUTER PROGRAMMING FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. So LONG AS WE ARE 
CAREFUL IN OUR SELECTION OF PUPILS, THESE STUDENTS SHOW THAT THEY ARE JUST AS 
QUALIFIED TO LEARN THESE SKILLS AS UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES AT THE UNIVERSITY. 
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The social etfect of this is that there will be many occasions in which the older 

PERSONS IN CHARGE DO NOT ADEQUATELY UNDERSTAND THE NEW TECHNOLOGY, WHEREAS THE 
YOUNGER PERSONS WHO ARE THEIR SUBORDINATLS HAVE THIS KNOWLEDGE. GrEAT CARE WILL 
BE needed in HUMAN RELATIONS TO SEE THAT THE DISCREPANCY IN SKILL, WHICH IS CON- 
SEQUENCE OF A VERY RAPID RATE OF SOCIAL CHANGE DOES NOT PROVE TOO FRUSTRATING TO 
EITHER SIDE. 

Fifthly, the main effort at pr^ > ,nt is being given simply to learning the 

NEW SKILLS AND TO DOING THE OLD THINGS MORE RAPIDLY OR TO GETTING MORE DONE ALONG 
THE OLD LINES. ThAT IS TO SAY, THE TALENT IN THE COMPUTER FIELD IS MOSTLY PRE- 
OCCUPIED WITH THE COMPUTER ITSELF. 1N A FEW YEARS TIME, THE COMPUTER TECHNICIANS 
WILL BECOME COMPLETELY FAMILIAR WITH THE MACHINES AND THE CREATIVE ENERGIES OF THE 
PEOPLE IN THE COMPUTER BUSINESS CAN BE GIVEN TO THE MOST CHALLENG f.G TASK OF ALL. 
This WILL BE THE THINKING OUT OF NEW LINES OF BUSINESS ANALYSIS AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH WHICH HAVE NEVER BEEN TACKLED BEFORE BUT HAVE BECOME FEASIBLE BECAUSE OF 
THE EXISTENCE OF THE MACHINES. ThE REALLY EXCITING THINGS IN THE COMPUTER REVO- 
LUTION WILL COME ALONG WHEN GENIUSES APPEAR AMONG US WHO HAVE THE COMPUTER AS 
THEIR INSTRUMENT. A NEW NEWTON OR A NEW CiNSTEiN WILL ARISE WITH GREATER SCIEN- 
TIFIC POWERS, THANKS TO THE COMPUTER, THAN THE OLD NEWTON OR THE OLD EiNSTEIN 
EVER possessed. 

Sixthly, there is going to be a chan«. d pattern of jobs in society. Just 
AS the industrial revolution MEANT THE LOSS OF JOBS FOR MANY CRAFTSMEN, SO THE 
COMPUTER REVOLUTION WILL MEAN THAT MANY ROTE AND CLERICAL TASKS WILL DISAPPEAR. 

On the OTHER HAND, NEW POSITIONS ARE ARISING, SUCH AS THAT OF COMPUTER PROGRAMMER, 
NUMERICAL ANALYST, ETC.^ WHICH DID NOT EXIST EVEN A FEW YEARS AGO. WhAT SEEMS TO 
BE HAPPENING IS THAT THE LESS CHALLENGING JOBS ARE DISAPPEARING AND BEING REPLACED 
BY MORE DEMANDING ONES. 

We may expect technological change to continue. When the Michigan State 

COMPUTER WAS ORDERED, IT WAS THE FASTEST ONE THEN ANNOUNCED FOR PRODUCTION. ThiS 
ORDER WAS placed EARLY IN 1962. THREE YEARS HAVE ELAPSED SINCE THAT TIME. 6 Y 
NOW, THE FASTEST MACHINE ANNOUNCED BY THE CONTROL DATA CORPORATION, 6SOO, IS 
ABOUT 40 TIMES FASTER THAN THE 36 OO. ThE NEW MACHINES WILL BE NOT ONLY MUCH 
FASTER, BUT WILL ALSO BE ABLE TO HOLD MANY MORE DATA. ThE TECHNOLOGY IS BEING 
WORKED OUT OF HAVING CONSOLES IN VARIOUS BUILDINGS, EACH LINKING DIRECTLY WITH 
THE MAIN COMPUTER. JUST AS WE ALL USE THE TELEPHONE SIMULTANEOUSLY, THE INTEN- 
TION IS TO DEVISE SYSTEMS BY WHICH EACH F-ERSON CAN USE THE COM'JTER WHENEVER HE 
WANTS TO WITHOUT HAVING TO CONSIDER THE DEMANDS OF OTHERS. A GREAT DEAL OF NEW 
TECHNICAL EFFORT AND TRAINING WILL BE NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT THESE IDEAS. THUS THE 
COMPUTER FIELD WILL REMAIN AN EXPANDING, AND CHANGING ONE AND THE ENERGIES OF ITS 
PERSONNEL WILL HAVE TO BE DEVOTED IN LARGE PART TO KEEPING ABREAST OF T'lESE 
CHANGES. 

Now LET ME TURN TO THE TOPIC WHICH WILL BE OF THE GREATEST CONCERN TO EACH 
ONE OF YOU. You WILL WANT TO KNOW THE IMPLICATIONS OF THIS FOR SOCIETY, AND IN 
PARTICULAR, FOR ADULT EDUCATION. WE NEED WELL-INFORMED CITIZENS WHO UNDERSTAND 
THE CHANGES THAT ARE GOING ON AROUND THEM. THERE SHOULD BE COURSES WHICH DESCRIBE 
BOTH WHAT COMPUTERS CAN DO AND WHAT THIS MEANS FOR OUR SOCIETY. ThESE PEOPLE DO 
NOT NEED TO KNOW HOW TO PROGRAM OR EVEN HOW TO USE COMPUTERS. ThEY SHOULD KNOW, 
HOWEVER, THAT MANY OF THE CLERICAL JOBS WILL BE TAKEN OVE'i BY MACHINES. ThEY 

should also know that we have a greater need than ever before for highly trained 

PERSONS IN OUR SOCIETY. ThERE SEEMS TO BE SOME GENERAL REALIZATION OF THIS 
FACTOR ALREADY, AT LEAST AMONG THE STUDENTS WITH WHOM | TALK AT THE UNiVERSiTY. 
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There seems to be widespread agreement that the university decree is becoming 

AS IMPORTANT IN ITS WAY AS THE HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA WAS IN ITS WAY A GENERATION 

AGO. We are coming to the ideas that universities and community colleges Will 

BE AVAILABLE FOR A HICHER PROPORTION OF OUR YOUNG ADULTS INSTEAD OF MERELY BEING 
INTENDED FOR A VERY SMALL ELITE. ACROSS THE UNITED STATES, THE UNIVERSITIES ARE 
TRYING TO COPE WITH TIDAL WAVE ENROLLMENTS. YET THE REALIZATION IS ONLY PARTIAL. 

Although we hear a great deal about the increased undergraduate populations at 

OUR UNIVERSITIES, AND ALTHOUGH WE HAVE KNOWN FOR QUITE A NUMBER OF YEARS THAT 
TREMENDOUS DEMANDS WERE TO BE PLACED ON THESE INSTITUTIONS, YET WE HAVE FAILED 
TO PROVIDE EITHER SUFFICIENT NEW INSTITUTIONS OP SUFFICIENT CLASSROOMS AND DORM- 
ITORIES AT OUR PRESENT ONES. THIS PAST YEAR WAS ONLY THE FIRST IN WHICH THERE 
WERE COMPLmINTS FROM MANY PARTS OF THE COUNTRY ABOUT THE INCREASING DIFFICULTY 
OF FINDING UNIVERSITY PLACES FOR THE APPLICANTS. WE HAVE PROBABLY BEEN AND STILL 
ARE REMISS AT THE GRADUATE LEVEL. |T SEEMS TO BE WIDELY AGREED THAT WE WILL NOT 
BE ABLE TO TRAIN ENOUGH PEOPLE WITH DOCTOR . I'ES TO SUPPLY ALL THE NEW POSITIONS, 

AND THAT THE LESS FAVORED UNIVERSITIES ARE GOING TO HAVE TO BE CONTENT WITH AN 
INCREASINGLY HIGHER PROPORTION OF APPOINTEES WHO DO NOT HAVE DOCTORATES. ThE 
FAILURE TO EXPAND OUR TRAINING FACILITIES FAST ENOUGH IS MOST EVIDENT IN THE NEW 
FIELDS SUCH AS COMPUTING SCIENCES. COMPARED WITH MANY OTHER UNIVERSITIES, WE 
FEEL THAT OUR COMPUTER DEVELOPMENT AT MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY HAS BEEN QUITE 
A SIGNIFICANT ONE. WE HAVE GOOD EQUIPMENT AND A LARGE NUMBER OF PERSONS USING 
THIS EFFECTIVELY IN VARIOUS LINES OF RESEARCH. YET WE ARE NOT TRAINING ENOUGH 
PEOPLE TO MEET THE FULL NEEDS OF THE COMPUTED PROGRAMMERS EVEN ON OUR OWN CAMPUS, 
LET ALONE IN THE LANSING AREA AND THE STATE OF MICHIGAN IN GENERAL. THE WELL- 
INFORMED CITIZEN WILL ALSO NEED TO KNOW WHAT COMPUTERS LOOK LIKE AND TO UNDERSTAND 
THAT THEY ARE NOT GIANT BRAINS, WHICH FUNCTION INDEPENDENTLY OF THEIR HUMAN 
CREATORS, BUT THEIR ABILITY TO PRODUCE REASONABLE ANSWERS DEPENDS ENTIRELY UPON 
THEIR BEING SUPPLIED WITH REASONABLE QUESTIONS AND WITH CORRECT PROGRAMS. 

It seems to take quite a long time to make the elements of scientific rea- 
soning FAMILIAR TO THE MEMBERS OF OUR SOCIETY. ThE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 
SAMPLING FOR I.XAMPLE HAVE BEEN KNOWN FOR ABOUT ^0 YEARS. VERY MANY READ ABOUT 
AKO ARE INFLUENCED BY PUBLIC OPINillN POLLS WHICH TRY TO MAKE USE OF THIS SAMPLING 
KNOWLEDGE. YET MANY MEMBERS OF OUR SOCIETY, EVEN HIGHLY EDUCATED ONES, DO NOT 
UNDERSTAND THAT IT IS POSSIBLE TO MAKE VERY REASONABLE ESTIMATES OF NATIONAL 
OPINION AS A WHOLE ON THE BASIS Or* QUITE A SMALL SAMPLE, PROVIDED IT IS A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ONE, NOR DO THEY FULLY APPRECIATE HOW THE RESULTS CAN BE BIASED AND 
MADE USELESS IF THE SAMPLING IS NOT RANDOM BUT IS BIASED. IF IT TAKES AS LONG 
AS THIS FOR PERSONS TO APPRECIATE THE IMPORTANCE OF SAMPLING, IT SHOULD LIKELY 
TAKE PEOPLE QUITE A TIME TO UNDERSTAND HOW IT IS THAT JOBS CAM BE CARRIED OUT BY 
MACHINE INSTEAD OF BY MAN, AND WHAT THE ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS ARE OF DOING 
SO. I MAY ADD THA^ |F IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF ADULT EDUCATION TO KEEP PEOPLE 
INFORMED ABOUT SCIENCE IN GENERAL, THEN PART OF THAT RESPONSIBILITY IS TO INFORM 
THE PUBLIC ABOUT COMPUTERS, AS ONE OF THE GREAT TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES OF OUR 

TIME. Examples of our failure to keep abreast of the tide of events are very 

EASY TO FIND. ONE OF THE MOST DRASTIC CHANGES OF OUR TIMES IS THE MUCH GREATER 
DESTRUCTION AND LOSS OF LIFE IN WAR WHICH WILL FOLLOW FROM THE USE OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS. THEFE has BEEN WIDESPREAD INFORMATION ABOUT THE FACT THAT IT IS NOW 
PHYSICALLY POSSIBLE, IN THE FACE OF A SEVERE NUCLEAR ATTACK, FOR ONE MILLION 

Americans or more to die in a single afternoon. There seems tc be general agree- 
ment AMONG THE EXPERTS THAT NO ONE COULD POSSIBLY HOPE TO BE THE WINNER IN A 
nuclear war ANu that both sides WOULD SUFFER TO A GREATER EXTENT THAN AT ANY 
PREVIOUS TIME. I MAY ADD THAT SOCIAL SCIENTISTS HAVE FOUND THAT EVEN A FIVE PER 
CENT CASUALT'l RATE HAS BEEN HIGH I'A MOST OF OUR WARS. YET, AS | READ THF LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR ABOUT THE COURSES OF POLICY WE SHOULD PURSUE IN OUR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
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I DO NOT SCCM TO SEC A FULL APPRECIATION OF THE FRIGHTFUL RISK OF NUCLEAR WAR. 

We are moving out of a period, evidently, in which our protection depended 

MOSTLY UPON HAVING THE STRONGEST POSSIBLE DEFENSES AND BEING ABLE TO OVERWHELM 
ANY ADVERSARY. YET | DO NOT THINK THE ENORMOUS CHANGES IN THE NATURE OF WAR ARE 
FULLY APPRECIATED. WE STILL REFLECT THE TRAINING IDEAS OF AN EARLIER AND LESS 
DESTRUCTIVE PERIOD. ThE HYDROGEN BOMB IS FANTASTICALLY MORE POWERFUL THAN THE 
EARLIER ATOM BOMBS USED AT HIROSHIMA AND NAGASAKI. AnD YET MOST OF US DO NOT 
HAVE A FULL APPRECIATION, I BELIEVE, EVEN OF THE SIZE OF THE EARLY ONES USED IN 
19^5* In the same way, I think most of us find it hard to think in TERMS OF A 

MACHINE THAT MAY CARRY OUT MORE THAN A MILLION MULTIPLICATIONS IN A SECOND. 

To ME, THE TELEVISION REMAINS SOMETHING RATHER NEW AND RATHER SURPRISING 
SIMPLY BECAUSE THERE WAS NO SUCH THING WHEN I WAS A CHILD. |T HAS APPEARED IN 
THE COURSE OF OUR SOCIETY IN MY OWN LIFETIME. ThE SAME GOES FOR THE AIRCRAFT AS 
A REGULAR WAY OF TRAVELING AROUND. To MY CHILDREN, NEITHER TELEVISION NOR AIR- 
PLANES ARE ANY MORE SURPRISING THAN AUTOMOBILES AND RADIOS WERE TO MY GENERATION 
OR RAILROADS AND STEAMSHIPS WERE A CENTURY AGO. I THINK THERE WILL NEED TO BE 
VERY SERIOUS DISCUSSION ABOUT THE CHANGING WORK LOAD IN OUR SOCIETY. WE ARE 
FACED WITH PERSISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG THOSE OF INADEQUATE EDUCATION AND SKILL. 

It is easy to forget the poverty and frustration that this unemployment brings 

ALONG WITH IT. AmONG THE HIGHLY EDUCATED THERE ARE OFTEN EXCESSIVE WORK LOADS. 

Most of the people with whom I come in contact are trying to carry larger loads 

THAN THEY SEEM TO HAVE TIME FOR. AT THE SAME TIME, WE ARE HAVING SHARPER DIF- 
FERENCES OF INCOME IN OUR SOCIETY. ThE PROFESSIONAL MAN, ALTHOUGH BURDENED WITH 
WORK, IS ALSO REWARDED W|TH A HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING. ON THE WHOLE, HE FINDS 
HIMSELF INCREASINGLY IN DEMAND. On THE OTHER HAND, IT MAY WELL PROVE TO BE GET- 
TING HARDER RATHER THAN EASIER FOR THE UNFORTUNATE ! .N OUR SOCIETY TO GET THE 
EDUCATION AND THE OPPORTUNITIES NEEDED SO THAT THEY CAN GET AWAY FROM A WRETCHED 
PSYCHOLOGY OF POVERTY AND FRUSTRATION. ThESE ARE MATTERS WHICH OUR CITIZENS 
MUST puzzle about SO THAT WE MAY ADJUST TO MORE GREAT SOCIAL CHANGES OF OUR TIME 
IN A REASONABLE AND ORDERLY FASHION INSTEAD OF WITH RIOTS AND WITH TREMENDOUS DIS 
PLAYS OF MOSTILITY BY THE VARIOUS SOCIAL GROUPS. 

We also need to embark upon a widespread training PROGRAM FOR COMPUTER 
OPERATORS, COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS, AND THE LIKE. |F WE ARE TO ADD 6,000 COMPUTERS 
PER YEAR AS WE ARE DOING AT PRESENT, WE MAY NEED AS MANY AS 200,000 TRAINED 
PERSONS ANNUALLY TO MAN THESE MACHINES, AND TO SEE THAT WE MAKE ADEQUATE USE OF 
THE MACHINES WHICH WE HAVE OURSELVES CONSTRUCTED. MaNY OTHERS ARE ALSO NEEDED 
FOR COMPUTER CONSTRUCTION, COMPUTER SALES AND SO ON. ThESE MAY NOT SEEM 
ESPECIALLY BIG FIGURES FOR A COUNTRY OF TWO HUNDRED MILLION; YET I MUST REMIND 
YOU THAT WE OFFER ONLY ABOUT HALF A MILLION BACHELOR'S DEGREES EACH YEAR. |T 
IS NOT SURPRISING TO FIND THAT AS MANY AS HALF THE PERSONS WORKING WITH COMPUTERS 
DO NOT HAVE A BACHELOR'S DEGREE. |N OTHER WORDS, WE HAVE SOME OF THE MOST VALU- 
ABLE MACHINES ONE CAN CONCEIVE OF, AND YET, TO STAFF THEM, WE OFTEN HAVE TO EM- 
PLOY PERSONS WHO HAVE NOT HAD A COMPLETE TRAINING. AnY SITUATION SUCH AS THIS 
PRESENTS A GREAT CHALLENGE FOR ADULT EDUCATION. WE MUST STEP UP THE PROVISIONS 
FOR COMPUTER TRAINING IN UNIVERSITIES AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES. SOME OF THE 
LATTER WILL HAVE TO BE EQUIPPED WITH COMPUTERS WHERE THEY DO NOT HAVE THEM AT 
THE PRESENT TIME. WE NEED TO TRY TO WORK OUT WAYS IN WHICH STUDENTS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS LEARN THESE SKILLS BEFORE THEY EVER GO ON TO UN I V'ERS I T I ES . ThAT IS OUR 
MASSIVE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION. EvEN IF THIS CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED WE HAVE TO GO 
BACK AND EDUCATE THOSE ALREADY IN THE COMPUTER BUSINESS. I THINK CLASSES WILL 
BE NEEDED IN COMPUTER PROGRAMMING INTENDED SPECIFICALLY FOR THOSE WHO HAVE BROWN 
INTERESTED IN COMPUTERS BUT WHO HAVE ALREADY PASSED THE AGE OF REGULAR TRAINING. 
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From the point of view of adult education, the computer revolution repre- 
sents ONLY ONE OF THE CHALLENGES. ThERE IS AN INTERESTING PUBLICATION CALLED, 

"The Triple Revolution," prepared by the Fund for the Republic. It is pointed 
OUT there that three great revolutions are going on in our society at one time. 

The computer changes are one of these. The development of atomic weapons and 

ATOMIC POWER IS ANOTHER. WE ARE NOW LIVING IN A NUCLEAR WORLD. THIS IS BRINGING 
WITH IT DRASTIC CHANGES IN OUR DIPLOMACY AND IN OUR CONDUCT OF WAR. THC THIRD 
GREAT CHANGE IS IN THE FIELD OF CIVIL RIGHTS. EvERY DAY WE ARE SEEING CHANGES 
IN THE TRADITIONAL PATTERNS OF SEGREGATION AS THEY HAVE EXISTED IN PARTS OF jH I S 
COUNTRY. I DO NOT THINK "ThE TR I PPLE REVOLUTION" CARRIES THE FULL ACCOUNT. ThERE 
ARE THOSE WHO THINK THAT THE GREATEST PROBLEM OF ALL MAY BE THAT OF OVERPOPULATION. 
If our INCREASE IN POPULATION CONTINUES AT ITS PRESENT RATE, IN ANOTHER THOUSAND 
YEARS THERE WILL HARDLY BE STANDING ROOM FOR ALL OF US. 

There are others who warn us of how easy it would be in urbanized civiliza- 
tion, WHICH IS PRODIGAL IN ITS USE OF GOODS, TO USE UP AND DESTROY MANY OF OUR 
NATURAL RESOURCES. SOME EARLIER CIVILIZATIONS SEEM TO HAVE ENDED BECAUSE OF 
THEIR RAPE OF THEIR NATURAL ENVIRONMENT. 

In the United States, we are fortunate in living in a democracy in which 

EACH PERSON IS ABLE TO PLAY H«S PART IN THE POLITICAL PROCESS. |N A TIME SUCH 
AS THE PRESENT, THIS MEANS THAT CITIZENS MUST BE WELL ENOUGH INFORMED TO ACT 
ADEQUATELY IN THE FACE OF THESE GREAT CHANGES. THE IMPORTANCE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
GROWS AS IT ACCEPTS THE RESPONSIBILITY TO SEE THAT OUR CITIZENS KNOW WHAT IS 
HAPPENING AROUND THEM. 
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It is significant that this conference should have chosen as its theme 

SOCIAL CHANGE, AND THAT THE LEAD ARTICLE IN THIS MONTH'S ISSUE OF HARPER *S IS A 
BRILLIANTLY PERCEPTIVE ESSAY BY PeTER DRUCKER ENTITLED "AMERICAN DIRECTIONS; A 

Forecast." The choice of this theme by the planners of this conference and the 
EDITOR, John Fischer, of Harper's , plus the topics to which your speakers are 

ADDRESSING THEMSELVES INDICATE AN AWARENESS THAT ANY ANALYSIS OF THE VAST CHANGES 
TAKING PLACE IN OUR NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE IN REALISTIC TERMS SHOWS THAT 
WE ARE LIVING IN THE MIDST OF THE GREATEST AND MOST FAR-REACHING REVOLUTION IN 
ALL OF HUMAN HISTORY. YOU AS LEADERS OF ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS, IN TURN, CAN 
NO LONGER BE CONTENT WITH SERVING AS COMPETENT ADMINISTRATORS OF THE PROGRAMS 
YOU HAVE INHERITED. 

Your task is a greater one, demanding almost unlimited imagination. It is 

THE TASK OF LEADING THE ADULTS OF THIS GENERATION, ADULTS WITH EYES ON THE BACK 
OF THEIR HEADS, TO TRANSFERRING THESE SAME EYES TO THE FRONT OF THEIR HEADS AND 
ACCLIMATING THEMSELVES TO ISSUES THAT ARE STARTLINGLY NEW. THESE ISSUES ARE NOT 
THE COMFORTABLY FAMILIAR ONES OF LIBERAL VERSUS CONSERVATIVE, CAPITAL VERSUS 
LABOR, ISOLATIONIST VERSUS INTERNATIONALIST, OR LAISSEZ-FAIRE VERSUS GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION. ThE NEW ISSUES, AS PETER DRUCKER OBSERVES, ARE ISSUES THAT WILL 
EMERGE OR ARE EMERGING OUT OF OUR GROWING URBAN CENTERS AND THE FACT THAT EDUCA- 
TION IS OUR MOST RAPIDLY GROWING INDUSTRY WITH THE PROSPECT OF A 5^^ INCREASE 
IN COLLEGE ENROLLMENT WITHIN THE NEXT 5 TO 8 YEARS. ThE ISSUES WILL BE HOW DO 
WE GOVERN CITIES THAT STRETCH FROM San DIEGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, FROM MILWAUKEE TO 

Detroit, from Boston to Norfolk, and how do we provide higher education for a 

GREATLY INCREASED POPULATION WHEN IN ALL PROBABILITY FUNDS WILL BE INADEQUATE 
AND THE SUPPLY OF QUALIFIED TEACHERS GROSSLY INADEQUATE. 

Confronting changes of such great proportions we would do well to begin 

WITH A BASIC PHILOSOPHICAL ISSUE. |S MAN FREE TO SHAPE HIS FUTURE OR IS HE A 
MERE PIECE OF FLOTSAM DRIFTING ON THE STREAM OF HISTORY BUFFETED THIS WAY AND 
THAT WAY BY GREAT ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL FORCES? THEOLOGIANS HAVE LONG 
PUT THIS QUESTION IN TERMS OF THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. ThE EARLY CALVINISTS, 
RESHAPED INTO PURITANS IN THIS NATION'S EARLY BEGINNINGS, ANSWERED THE QUESTION 
BY SETTING FORTH A DOCTRINE OF QUALIFIED PREDESTINATION, OUR NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FOREFATHERS, MORE OPTIMISTIC, BELIEVED IN PROGRESS AND SAW MAN SHAPING HIS OWN 

DESTINY. 

OUR OWN GENERATION LIVES IN GLOOM. WHETHER WE STUDY LITERATURE OR SOCIOLOGY 
OR POLITICAL SCIENCE, WE ARE CONFRONTED WITH THE SAME DISMAL PORTRAIT OF MAN AS 
LARGELY IRRATIONAL, AS SHAPED BY H I S CLASS OR NEIGHBORHOOD, AS VOTING ACCORDING 
TO THE DICTATES OF HIS OWN GROUP. ThANKS TO FREUD WE SEE MAN AS GOVERNED LESS 
BY REASON AND MORE BY HIS ID. WE READ NOVELS IS WHICH MEN ARE REPRESSED BY CON- 
VENTION, AND ACT AS TIMIDLY AS MICE. NOT MEN BUT GREAT SOCIAL FORCES DETERMINE 
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THE NATURE OF SOCIAL CHANGE; MEN ARE THE HELPLESS PAWNS OF HISTORY AND NOT THE 
MAKERS OF HISTORY. |F THIS IS SO, WHY DECEIVE OURSELVES INTO BELIEVING THAT A 
PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION WILL MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE? 

How DOES AN HISTORIAN ANSWER THIS QUESTION? WhAT IS AN HISTORIAN'S VIEW OF 
SOCIAL CHANGE? ThESE ARE THE QUESTIONS ON WHICH I AM CALLED TO COMMENT. 

While rapid change is not new and has been with us since the marvelous sci- 
entific DISCOVERIES OF THE | 7TH AND I 8th CENTURIES, THE RATE OF CHANGE CONTINUES 
TO ACCELERATE. OUR SOCIETY, NOT LONG AGO RURAL, IS NOW PREDOMINANTLY URBAN; OUR 
ECONOMY, NOT LONG AGO BASICALLY MADE UP OF COMPETING UNITS AND MANAGED BY THOSE 
WHO OWNED THE ENTERPRISES, IS NOW MORE AND MORE CORPORATE AND MORE AND MORE MAN- 
AGED BY BOARDS WHO OWN LITTLE OR ALMOST NONE OF THE COMPANIES THEY MANAGE; OUR 

TECHNOLOGY, ALTHOUGH NOT NEW, HAS REACHED PROPORTIONS SO GREAT THAT WE POOR 
HUMANS CAN SCARCELY IMAGINE THE CHANGES THAT TOOK PLACE YESTERDAY LET ALONE 
IMAGINE THE CHANGES TOMORROW WILL BRING. 

As A HISTORIAN | SEEK TO VIEW THESE CHANGES IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE. I 
COMFORT MYSELF WITH THE KNOWLEDGE THAT CHANGE IS THE VERY ESSENCE OF HUMAN HIS- 
TORY AND THIS TIE TO THE PAST GIVES ME A SENSE OF BALANCE IN SPITE OF FLUX MUCH 
IN THE SAME WAY AS THE FORCE OF GRAVITY PULLING US TO THE EARTH GIVES US A FEEL- 
ING OF EQUILIBRIUM. BUT THIS TIE WITH THE PAST AND THE KNOWLEDGE THAT HISTORY 

HAS NEVER STOOD STILL IS ONLY AN OPIATE IF | CLOSE MY EYES TO THE FACT THAT 

CHANGE HAS BROUGHT SOCIAL TURBULENCE, A RADICAL UPHEAVAL BY WHICH THE LOWLY HAVE 
RISEN TO THE SEATS OF POWER, CLASSES TOPPLED FROM POSITIONS OF DOMINANCE AND 
PRIVILEGE, MIGHTY NATIONS, ONCE AT THE HUB OF THE UNIVERSE, THROWN OUT TO THE 
RIM OF THINGS, IDEAS ONCE CHERISHED AS ETERNAL TRUTHS, LIKE THE PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM, 
RELEGATED TO THE COLLECTION OF CURIOS, MIGHTY SYSTEMS, ASSUMED TO REST ON ETERNAL 
VERITIES, FALLEN. 

These changes we usually describe as revolutions — the commercial revolution, 

THE REFORMATION, THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION, THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION, THE FRENCH 

Revolution, the Russian Revolution, the Chinese Revolution. These are the pro- 
vinces WHERE THE HISTORIAN PURSUES HIS STUDIES. A MAJORITY OF HISTORIANS GIVE 
THEIR PRIMARY ATTENTION TO PROBLEMS OF CAUSATION. WHY WAS THERE A REFORMATION? 

Why was there a revolutionary movement for representative government in 17th 
CENTURY England? Why was there a war for independence in the British colonies 
IN 1776 ^ Why was there a French Revolution? What were the causes of World War I. 

Now IT IS SIGNIFICANT THAT LIFE-LONG SCHOLARS IN THE FIELD OF HISTORY WILL 
SELDOM GENERALIZE AS TO THE CAUSES OF CHANGE. |T IS A RARE HISTORIAN WHO WILL 
CONCLUDE THAT WARS OR REVOLUTIONS ARE THE RESULT OF A SINGLE CAUSE OR ANY ONE 
COMBINATION OF CAUSES. ThEY INSIST ON EXAMINING EACH GREAT DEVELOPMENT AS A 
PECULIAR OR UNIQUE PHENOMENON. WHAT APPEARS TO BE TRUE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION HAS SLIGHT RESEMBLANCE TO WHAT APPEARS TO BE TRUE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
ALTHOUGH THERE ARE STRIKING COMPARISOSS. WhAT CAUSED WORLD WAR | MAY BE COMP.' RED 
TO THE CAUSES OF WORLD WAR M, BUT THE DIFFERENCES OUTWEIGH THE COMMON ELEMENTS. 

However, this is not the only perspective available to us on the problem of 

SOCIAL CHANGE. ThE MARX I ST-M I NDEO HISTORIAN CAN AND DOES MAKE A STRONG CASE FOR 
AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF SOCIAL CHANGE. KaRL MARX VIEWED CULTURE AT LARGE 
AS A DIRECT REFLECTION OF THE STATE OF TECHNOLOGY AND THE TYPE OF ECONOMIC SYSTEM. 

Feudalism, according to this view, was a product of an agricultural economy and 

THE SOCIETY OF THE 16th AND I 7tH CENTURY OF THE DEVELOPMENTS IN COMMERCE AND 
BANKING. This same view sees the growth of monopoly CAPITALISM AS AN INEVITABLE 
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DEVELOPMENT AND LIKEWISE SEES IN THE WARS OF THE 20th CENTURY AND OUR COLD WAR 
OF RIVAL IMPERIALISMS AS THE INEVITABLE ACCOMPANIMENT OF TECHNOLOGICAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC SYSTEMS. Lenin held that imperialism and monopoly capitalism were identi- 
cal. It is this deterministic note that is most characteristic of Marxist inter- 
pretation OF social change. 

Determinism is prominent likewise in the teachings of some sociologists, 
more particularly those who take the behavioral approach. Their case is not to 

BE DISMISSED LIGHTLY. ThEY STRESS THE TREMENDOUS POWER OF SOCIETY IN DETERMINING 
THE NATURE OF THE INDIVIDUAL. ThE INDIVIDUAL IS SHAPED BY MORES AND FOLKWAYS, 

BY THE DOMINANT VALUE SYSTEM, BY THE PRESSURES--ONE MIGHT SAY REWARDS AND PUNISH- 
MENTS — METED OUT IN RESPONSE TO HiS BEHAVIOR. MAN IS, IF AT ALL, LESS A FREE AND 
RATIONAL DECISION-MAKER THAN HE IS A DECISION-MAKER WHO DECIDES SPONTANEOUSLY 
WITHIN THE AVENUES LAID DOWN BY THE ALL-ENCOMPASS I NG SOCIAL FRAMEWORK. 

It would be foolish to deny that this sociological approach has enabled us 
TO understand ourselves infinitely better. We have been much enriched. 

The sociologists have likewise set forth the theory of the sociology of 
knowledge. Mannheim, in his book Ideology and Utopia saw in generally held 

THEORIES, BELIEFS, AND DOGMAS A COMMON SOCIAL ELEMENT RELATED DIRECTLY TO THE 
FACT OF THE CULTURE. OTHER PROMINENT LEADERS HAVE STUDIED THIS IN TERMS OF 

history; best known perhaps is Max Weber and his book The Protestant Ethic . The 

IMPLICATIONS OF THIS SCHOOL IN ITS MOST EXTREME FORM PORTRAYS THE INDIVIDUAL AS 
A PUPPET OF HIS SOCIETY. 

For the sake of simplicity we might call these two major schools of thought 

THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL AND THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. BOTH WOULD, OF COURSE, ADMIT 
THE GREAT INFLUENCE OF SOCIETY IN SHAPING OUR THINKING, BUT THE FORMER IS FAR 
LESS DETERMINISTIC THAN THE LATTER. WE COULD NOT SAY THAT THIS IS A DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN HISTORIANS AND SOCIOLOGISTS FOR WE FIND HISTORIANS AND SOCIOLOGISTS IN 
BOTH SCHOOLS. 

The difference appears to arise, in part at least, out of a complete accep- 
tance OF WHAT IS LABELLED THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH AND THE NON -SC I ENT I F I C . AT 
least there is good reason FOR SAYING THAT THE DETERMINISM IS RELATED TO THE 
SCIENTIFIC APPROACH. 

In his recent book. Invitation to Sociology A Humanistic Perspective , Peter 
Berger sums it up this way: 

An empirical science must operate within certain assumptions, one 

OF WHICH IS THAT OF UNIVERSAL CAUSALITY. EvERY OBJECT OF SCIENTI- 
FIC SCRUTINY IS PRESUMED TO HAVE AN ANTERIOR CAUSE. An OBJECT, OR 
AN EVENT, THAT IS ITS OWN CAUSE LIES OUTSIDE THE SCIENTIFIC UNI- 
VERSE OF DISCOURSE. 



It is not WITHIN MY OWN LIMITED COMPETENCE TO PRONOUNCE A JUDGMENT AS TO 
WHICH OF THESE SCHOOLS HAS THE GREATEST EVIDENCE ON ITS SIDE. AS A MATTER OF 
FACT, AS A HUMANIST, i AM SKEPTICAL OF EITHER SCHOOL EVER BEING ABLE TO DEMON- 
STRATE C^ONCLUS I VELY THAT IT IS RIGHT AND THE OTHER WRONG, BUT | AM QUITE WILLING 
TO SAY THAT AS A HUMANISTIC HISTORIAN, MY CONVICTIONS ARE ON THE SIDE OF THE NON- 
DETERMINISTS. My CONCLUSIONS ON THIS POINT REST LARGELY ON THE FOLLOWING 
CONSIDERATIONS: 
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1. It IS MUCH TOO SIMPLE AN ANSWER TO SAY THAT THE TECHNOLOGY OR A 
PARTICULAR ECONOMIC SYSTEM EXPLAINS THE MAJOR CONFIGURATIONS OF 

HISTORY, Ideas such as Christianity, nationalism, the imperial- 
ism GENERATED BY CONTEMPORARY FEARS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE IRON 
CURTAIN EXPLAIN SOME PORTION OF HISTORICAL EXPERIENCE. 

2 . We are likewise learning through our studies of the emerging 

NATIONS THAT SURPLUS CAPITAL WILL NOT ALONE BRING INDUSTRIAL 

GROWTH. Attitudes, values, the nature of the social system, 

AND political STABILITY ARE IMPORTANT DETERMINANTS. UNLESS 
THESE ARE FAVORABLE TO ECONOMIC GROWTH, THE INJECTION OF CAPITAL 
IS LIKELY TO RESULT IN NOTHING MORE CONSTRUCTIVE THAN INFLATION 
AND AN ARTIFICIAL ENRICHMENT OF A SMALL PRIVILEGED GROUP. HIS- 
TORICAL STUDIES OF WHY JAPAN SUCCEEDED IN INDUSTRIALIZING SO 
QUICKLY, WHILE CHINA LAGGED FAR BEHIND, HAVE CONFIRMED THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF NON-ECONOMIC FACTORS. 

3. Finally, as we study history, there protrudes through the hard 

CRUST OF CONVENTIONAL THINKING THE UNIQUE PERSONALITY. HE IS 
NOT READILY EXPLAINED IN TERMS OF HERITAGE OR ENVIRONMENT. WhO 
CAN EXPLAIN ThOMAS JEFFERSON’S EMERGENCE ABOVE THE INTELLECTUAL 
AND POLITICAL PATTERNS OF |6tH CENTURY RURAL VIRGINIA? WHAT IS 
THERE TO EXPLAIN SINCLAIR LEWIS, CHALLENGER OF PREVAILING CON- 
VENTIONS IN THE 1920's? Would any of us be so bold as to be 
SATISFIED BY EXPLAINING HIM IN TERMS OF SaLK CENTER, MINNESOTA? 

How DO YOU ACCOUNT FOR OjILLAS, RESPECTED COMMUNIST INTELLECTUAL 

IN Yugoslavia, forsaking a comfortable career and challenging thf. 

MYTHS OF THE REGIME? 

To BE SURE, WE MAY ADMIT THAT NO CHARISMATIC PERSONALITY COMPLETELY CHANGES 
THE FLOW OF HISTORY, BUT FEW OF US WOULD WISH TO DENY THAT HE ALTERS THE COURSE 
TO SOME CONSIDERABLE DEGREE. 

We live in an age when conformity, cynicism, and a fatalistic determinism 

HAVE DEPRIVED US OF FAITH IN THE POTENTIAL GRANDEUR OF HUMAN PERSONALITY. WE 
ARE LIKE MICE SEEKING PROTECTION FROM THE GALES THAT BLOW BY KEEPING OUR EYES TO 
THE GROUND. WE ARE PETULANT LITTLE MEN. 

This is not to say that we are not wiser for having yielded those naive 

ILLUSIONS OF the LATE I 9 tH CENTURY. No SERIOUS MAN WOULD TODAY POUND HiS CHEST 
AND BOAST OF BEING MASTER OF HiS FATE AND CAPTAIN Of HIS SOUL. ThE HUMAN EXPER- 
IENCE OF THE LAST SEVERAL DECADES GIVES TO ANY SUCH CLAIM A RING OF HOLLOW VANITY. 



Viz SHOULD RECOGNIZE THE FORCE OF THE GALES THAT BLOW — THE GIGANTIC POWER OF 
CONTEMPORARY NATIONALISM BLOWN UP OUT OF ALL PROPORTIONS TO THE JUST GROUNDS OF 
FEAR FOR NATIONAL SECURITY; WE SHOULD ACKNOWLEDGE THE STRENGTH OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONS THAT SWIRL ABOUT US — CHINA IS A GREAT POWER AND SHE WILL NOT BE HELD DOWN 
lightly; we should not pit ourselves AGAINST THE RISING WAVE OF MATERIAL EXPEC- 
TATIONS, FOR IF WE DO WE WILL RENDER Oi'RSELVES INEFFECTIVE. 



But this is not to say that the struggles in which men are engaged will not 
END less disastrously IF WE ACCEPT REALITY AND THEN THINK HARD IN TERMS O'" 
REALITY. WE CANNOT HOPE FOR A TOMORROW THAT WILL CONFORM TO TODAY'S DREAMS, BUT 
WE CAN HOPE TO NUDGE THE FLOW OF HISTORY SO AS TO MAKE IT A BIT MORE HUMANE AND 
ENL I GHTENED. 
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And though the gales may override our efforts to shape the new society, we 

AS INDIVIDUALS DO HAVE FREEDOM. V^E HAVE THE FREEDOM TO CHALLENGE SHALLOW SHIB- 
BOLETHS, WE HAVE THE FREEDOM TO QUESTION POPULAR BUT EMPTY SLOGANS, WE HAVE THE 
FREEDOM TO BEHAVE ACCORDING TO A VALUE SYSTEM MORE EXALTED THAN SOCIAL NORMS. 

In exercising that freedom we may hazard our personal popularity or JEOPARDIZE 

OUR CAREERS, BUT THIS IS NOT . '.W. FREEDOM HAS ALWAYS HAD ITS PRICE. 

And this is what adult education can be at its best. It can liberate men 

FROM BEING PUPPETS OF SOCIAL PRESSURES. iT CAN ENABLE MEN TO REDEEM THEIR INTE 
GRITY AND REALIZE THEIR GREAT POTENTIAL. 

We need to ADMIT OUR LIMITATIONS. LORD ACION SAID OF THE STUDY OF HISTORY 

"Its study fulfills its purpose even if it only makes us wiser." 



Tuesday, February 9 

Theme of the Day: The Impact of Social Change on University Adult 

Education During the Next Decade. 

Address: "URBANIZATION AND RELATED PHENOMENA" 

Dr. Walter E. Freeman, Chief of Research, Institute for 
Community Development, Michigan State Universitv 



Urban, to the Romans, was a label of refinement and was to be contrasted 
WITH the crude and LESS DEVELOPED. SiNCE THE ORIGINAL USE OF THIS TERM, VALUE 
HAS CONTINUALLY BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH IT. ThE MODERN TERM IS URBANE, CONNOTING 
SOCIAL POISE AND SOPHISTICATION. NOT ALWAYS CARRYING THE POSITIVE CONNOTATION, 
THE WORD, URBAN, HAS ALSO BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH MAN ' S GREATEST DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

James Thompson, writing in |874, questions in his poem "The City as a Nightmare,' 

What men are they who haunt these fatal glooms. 

And fill their living mouths with oust to death. 

And make their habitations in the tombs. 

And breathe eternal sighs with mortal breath. 

And pierce life’s pleasant veil of various error 
To reach that void of darkness and old terror 
Wherein expire the lamps or hope and faith? 

He ENOS WITH a final dispatch of the urban environment as: 

What City's atmosphere is dark and dense. 

Although not many exiles wander there, 

With many a potent evil influence. 

Each adding poison to the poisoned air; 

Infections of unutterable sadness. 

Infections of incalculable madness. 

Infections of incurable despair. 

Many have documented the misery of urban life, as did Melville on The Shame 
OF Liverpool , and with the concern for the misery and poverty of city life has 

GROWN AN EQUAL CONCERN FOR MAN’S LOSS OF IDENTITY. THOMAS DE QuINCEY NOTES IN 
HIS OBSERVATIONS OF LONDON: 

....But after passing the final post-house on every 
AVENUE TO London, for the latter ten or twelve miles, you 

BECOME aware THAT YOU ARE NO LONGER NOTICED: NOBODY SEES 

you; NOBODY HEARS YOU; NOBODY REGARDS YOU; YOU DO NOT EVEN 
REGARD YOURSELF. IN FACT, HOW SHOULD YOU AT THE MOMENT OF 
FIRST ASCERTAINING YOUR OWN TOTAL UNIMPORTANCE IN THE SUM 
OF THINGS — A POOR SHIVERING UNIT IN THE AGGREGATE OF HUMAN 
L I FE? 

One would have to trace through the history of modern western society the 

MANY themes OF SOCIAL THOUGHT WHICH HAVE LEL TO NEGATIVE AND PESSIMISTIC CONSID- 
ERATIONS OF THE CITY AND URBAN GROWTH IN ORDER TO EXPLAIN ADEQUATELY THE SOURCES 
OF DESPAIR AND CAPITULATION TO THE CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS OF OUR URBAN WORLD. 
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This however would not be the purpose of this paper, even if I felt equipped for 
THE TASK. Instead, 1 want to examine what we frequently mean when we are talking 

ABOUT URBANIZATION AND THE PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH THIS ,'HENOMENON. I WOULD 
THEN LIKE TO DISCUSS WHAT I FEEL TO BE MAJOR CHALLENGES FACING URBAN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY. If I YIELD TO HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION, IT IS WITH APOLOGY TO HISTORIANS. 

But history offers us some understanding of the emerging concern for urban growth 
IN THE United States at the turn of the century, and a position, at this moment, 

FROM WHICH TO REQUIRE SOME EXPLANATION FOR THE ENVIRONMENT IN WHICH WE LIVE. 



With the European heritage of negative urban examples, one must look at the 

OTHER, RATHER POSITIVE, SIDE OF THE COIN WHICH WAS IMPORTANT TO AMERICAN SOCIETY 
IN THE EARLY | 900 ’ S . ThERE WAS CONVICTION THAT MAN’S KNOWLEDGE WAS EVOLVING IN 
SUCH A WAY AS TO GUARANTEE NOT ONLY AN INCREASINGLY COMPLEX WORLD, BUT AN IM- 
PROVED ONE, IF MAN WERE TO USE HiS REASON. ThE WORLO'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION HELD 

IN Chicago in 1893 observed the 400th anniversary of the discovery of the Ameri- 
can Continent. It not only bore testimony to the emergence of a new world, but 

CARRIED WITH IT THE HOPE AND CONVICTION THAT THE MANY ADVANCEMENTS OF MAN IN THIS 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL AGE WERE NOT JUST CONQUESTS OF THE NATURAL WORLD TRANS- 
LATABLE IN TERMS OF PARLOUR TRICKS SUCH AS THE ELECTRIC LIGHT BULB OR ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS OF BENEFIT TO THE FEW GIANTS OF INDUSTRY, BJT INSTEAD WERE ADVANCEMENTS 
WHICH COULD MEAN A BETTER WORLD, MATERIALLY AND SPIRITUALLY, FOR ALL. THE ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF THE Fair displayed hope for the dreariness of urban life. Did all 
CITIES HAVE TO BE LIKE LIVERPOOL, LONDON, PARIS, ETC.? CERTAINLY NOT, IF MAN 
WISHED TO CHANGE HiS ENVIRONMENT. 



By the late 1900's it was openly apparent that industrialization of agricul 

TURE MADE IT MORE AND MORE NECESSARY FOR THE PEOPLE OF OUR NATION TO OCCUPY POSI 
TIONS WHICH WERE TO BE FOUND IN THE MORE DENSELY POPULATED AREAS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The city was the place for the new generation. Not a new generation just in 

TERMS OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, BUT A NEW GENERATION AS MEASURED BY EXPERIENCE IN AN 
INDUSTRIALIZED, URBAN WORLD. MIGRANTS FROM THE FARM HAD TO LEARN TO LIVE IN A 
WORLD OF MASS TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. MIGRANTS FROM EUROPE NOT ONLY 
HAD THIS ADJUSTMENT TO MAKE BUT FACED THE NECESSITY OF HOMOGENATION AS THEY 
JOINED THE MELTING POT OF AMERICANIZATION. 



Urban life often offered some opportunity to forestall the complete rejec- 
tion OF PAST EXPERIENCES BY ALLOWING FOR ETHNIC ISLANDS THAT SOFTENED THE BLOW 
OF CULTURAL CHANGE. BUT THE GREAT PROMISE WAS STILL AMERICANIZATION, AND THIS 
PROCESS WAS MORE THAN OFTEN TRANSLATABLE IN TERMS OF AMERICAN URBANIZATION. 

Promise was the city. Whatever was bad, was temporary. The physical setting 

WAS TEMPORARY, ECONOMIC INSTABILITY WAS THE PRICE OF GROWTH AND SOCIAL PATHO- 
LOGY THE CONSEQUENCE RAPID CHANGE. AlL WOULD BE BETTER THAN BEFORE WHEN MAN S 
natural stage BECAME SYNCHRONIZED WITH THIS GREAT NEW URBAN INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 

WHAT WAS THIS NATURAL STAGE? ThIS WAS THE RUB. To YIELD TO THE THEORIES 
OF THE DAY WOULD BE TO EXPECT MAN TO SOLVE THE MANY PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH 
URBAN LIFE. BUT IF HE DID SO, WOULD THE RESULTS BE A SOCIAL LIFE SIMILAR TO THE 

PAST’ Was man's natural social order that of the agricultural prototype: A 

place where man gained his identity from close, face-to-face relationships, where 

HIS VOICE COULD BE HEARD WHEN DECISIONS WERE TO BE MADE, WHERE THOSE ABOUT HIM 
UNDERSTOOD HIM BECAUSE THEY KNEW HIM, WHERE AN AGREEMENT WITH HiS FELLOW MAN 
COULD BE SEALED WITH A HANDCLASP RATHER THAN A WRITTEN AND CONTRACTED DOCUMENT. 

What DIO man have to oo with his social life in this rather rapiolt changing 

WORLD TO MAKE IT FIT HIS HUMAN NEEDS AND ASPIRATIONS? 
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There were many questions facing those concerned with urban growth, and 

THE SUGGESTION THAT MAN COULD PLAY A SIGNIFICANT ROLE IN SHAPING HIS URBAN DES- 
TINY GAVE RISE TO IMPORTANT SOCIAL THOUGHT WHICH HAS BEEN A PART OF OUR HERITAGE 
ON THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AND HAS FOSTERED MANY OF THE ACTION PROGRAMS THAT HAVE 
SERVED URBAN POPULATIONS DURING THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 

It is significant that many of the early urban problems of the United States 

WERE MET WITH INTEREST BY A NUMBER OF SOCIAL SCIENTIST^ AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 

Chicago. Why not Chicago? This was one of the youngest of the large cities of 
THE World. Here the greatest urban renewal program of the 19th century was 

INITIATED BY MRS. O’LEARY’S COW IN 1 87 1 • ThE GROWTH WHICH OCCURED IN THE NEXT 
30 YEARS WAS TO LEAD MANY PHILOSOPHERS, JOURNALISTS, THEOLOGIANS, AND POETS TO 
EXTOLL HOPE FOR THE VITALITY OF URBAN LIFE, WHILE STILL FEARFULLY VIEWING ITS 
PROBLEMS. 

At the University of Chicago in the I920's and 193^*^^ under the leadership 

OF EX-JOURNALI ST, ROBERT PARK, A HOST OF OUTSTANDING SOCIOLOGISTS BEGAN tq EXA- 
MINE THE CITY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF COMMUNAL FORMS. UNTIL THIS TIME, CITY 
LIFE HAD BEEN OBSERVED THROUGH LARGE AGGREGATE STUDIES, SURVEYS, JOURNALISTIC 
EXPOSURES, ETC. THERE HAD BEEN NO CONSiSTANT THEORY EMBRACING THE PHENOMENON OF 
URBAN LIFE AND LITTLE ATTEMPT TO VIEW IT AS AN INTEGRATIVE SYSTEM OF SOCIAL RE- 
LATIONSHIPS. For this reason there had been no major attempts to study human 
BEHAVIOR IN THE CITY FOR PURPOSES OF PREDICTION. PARK AND HIS ASSOCIATES BECAME 
ABSORBED, INITIALLY, IN THE STUDY AND EXAMINATION OF SPATIAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF 
PEOPLE AND THE FUNCTIONS OF THESE DISTRIBUTIONS IN THE URBAN SETTING. ThE 
STRUGGLE FOR SPACE WITHIN THE CITY BECAME A FOCUS FOR THE GENERAL PROCESSES OF 
COMPETITION AND COOPERATION. COGNIZANT OF THE FUNCTIONAL UNITY THE CITY MUST 
HAVE IN ORDER TO SURVIVE, THE BROAD CONCEPTS OF INVASION, SUCCESSION, ADAPTATION, 
BECAME NECESSARY TO EXPLAIN THE MOVEMENTS AND PRES*^URES WHICH OCCURED AS PEOPLE 
SETTLED IN DENSELY POPULATED PATTERNS AND VIED FOR THE USE OF LAND FOR ECONOMIC, 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PURPOSES. 

These early examinations of spatial patterns led to further generalizations 

OF URBAN BEHAVIOR. ISOLATING NATURAL AREAS OR ZONES OF THE CITY ALLOWED FOR 
EXPLANATIONS OF THE BEHAVIOR WHICH OCCURED WITHIN THEM. ONE COULD EXAMINE SOME 
OF THE INDICES OF MAJOR SOCIAL IMBALANCE THROUGH A DELINEATION OF SPATIAL AREAS. 

Therefore, juvenile delinquency and gang behavior, homeless men, prostitution, 

DIVORCE, SUBURBAN GROWTH, MALFUNCTIONS OF ETHN*C GHETTOS, ETC. COULD BE UNDER- 
STOOD IN TERMS OF THE SPATIAL CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THESE PROBLEMS WERE MOST 
FREQUENTLY MANIFESTED. 

Although the delineation of spatial patterns led to many insightful case 

STUDIES, THE FRUITS OF SUCH RESEARCH WERE DISSIPATED IN CASE ANALYSES WHICH 
BECAME ENDS IN THEMSELVES RATHER THAN THE BASES FOR COMPARATIVE STUDY. 

Said Park: 

There is implicit in all these studies the notion that the 

CITY IS A THING WITH A CHARACTERISTIC ORGANIZATION AND A 
TYPICAL LIFE HISTORY, AND THAT INDIVIDUAL CITIES ARE ENOUGH 
ALIKE SO THAT WHAT ONE LEARNS ABOUT ONE CITY MAY, WITHIN 
LIMITS, BE ASSUMED TO BE TRUE OF OTHERS. 

Had this assumption been tested by more comparative studies it is likely 

THAT THE CONTRIBUTION OF THIS GROUP WOULD HAVE BEEN GREATER, BUT INSTEAD, MANY 

OF THE Chicago studies became case histories bound by the time and place of 
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THEIR ANALYSIS. A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION OF THE PARK SCHOOL WAS THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ECOLOGICAL THEORY WHICH WAS TO CROW IN PERSPECTIVE, BUT WAS TO BE CONTINUOUSLY 
LIMITED BY ECONOMIC EXPLANATIONS FOR URBAN BEHAVIOR. ThIS SCHOOL OF THOUGHT HAS 
PROVIDED A FORCE IN CONTEMPORARY URBAN SOCIETY, BUT HAS SET LIMITATIONS THAT WE 
WILL DISCUSS Shortly. 

Among this group of sociologists was a young research assistant, Louis Wirth, 

WHO WAS CONCERNED WITH THE ABOVE PHENOMENA. HE WAS TO PLAY LESS THE ROLE OF A 
THEORIST, AND MORE THE ROLE OF aN EMPIRICIST MJR MANY YEARS. IN \3yJ , HOWEVER, 
he presented a paper WHICH WAS TO AFFECT PROFOUNDLY THE THINKING OF SOCIAL SCI- 
ENTISTS OF HIS TIME. Unfortunately it never led to more than a reformulation of 
THE URBAN PERSPECTIVE. Th I S PAPER STmNDS AS A POSITION PIECE, STILL APPLICABLE 
TODAY AND UNDERGOING REVITALIZATION THROUGH THE INTERPRETATION OF RECENT STUDENTS 
AND SCHOLARS OF THE URBAN COMMUNITY. 1n IT, WiRTH POSES THE DILEMMA MENTIONED 
EARLIER REGARDING THE NATURE OF MAN. BORROWING HEAVILY FROM EmILE DuRKHEIM AND 

George Immel, as did all of the followers of the Parc school, he put considerable 

EMPHASIS UPON NOT ONLY THE ORGANIC NATURE OF THE CITY, BUT THE PROBLEM OF MAN S 
IDENTITY AS HE PARTICIPATES IN THE URBAN SOCIETY. 

In his analysis of urbanization, Wirth drev/ attention to the major charac- 
teristics which differentiated urban life from any other form of communal living. 
These were large numbers of people, density of population, and heterogeneity of 
PEOPLE. From these characteristics he saw developing an urban mentality well 

AS AN URBAN FORM OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. HE SAW URBAN LIFE AS MANIFESTED IN 
ANONYMITY, DIVISION OF LABOR, HETEROGENEITY, IMPERSONAL AND FORMALLY PRESCRIBED 
RELATIONSHIPS, SYMBOLS OF STATUS WHICH ARE INDEPENDENT OF PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 

Urbanism was a way of life then, distinguishable from other ways of life. 

The American population had at best only their most recent RUf*\L past to 

COMPARE WITH THIS GROW«NG PROCESS OF URBAN LIVING. |T IS INTERES ING THAT 

Wirth's theory never reached any fruitful development in the hands OF URBAN 

SOCIOLOGISTS. It, IN FACT, PLAYED A MORE IMPORTANT PART IN DEMONSTRATING THE 
CHANGE WHICH WAS TAKING PLACE IN RURAL AMERICA THAN IN EXPLAINING IT. ThE SMALL 
TOWN, NOW FACED WITH THE PROCESS OF URBANIZATION, WAS BECOMING A DIFFERENT PLACE. 

Few people were as concerned with city life as with urbanization of the rural 
AREAS. This was taken as a given, or, if you will, a polarized condition of 

SOCIETAL LIFE. URBAN iS WHAT SOCIETY WAS BECOMING AND ONE LOOKED TO TK" CITY 
WITH SOME DEGREE OF WORRY AND CONCERN AS MAJOR SOCIAL PATHOLOGIES SEEMED ASSO- 
CIATED WITH THE LIFE IT IMPOSED. 

The "thirties" also brought to American life a clearer demonstration of 

DIFFUSED COMMUNAL RESPONSIBILITIES AS BUREAUCRACY AS A FORM OF SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION FLAYED A GREATER PART IN ALL COMMUNITY ACTIVITY. DURING THE YEARS OF THE 
DEPRESSION, RESPONSIBILITIES OF COMMUNITIES BECAME REINTERPRETED IN THE LIGHT OF 

GROWING Federal responsibility. Certainly the city was becoming he last place 

FOR ONE TO FIND THE VITALITY OF COMMUNITY LIVING THE DAWN OF THE 20th CENTURY 

had promised. The later years of the depression, and World War II, called atten- 
tion MORE TO NATIONAL IDENTITY THAN TO LOCAL LOYALTIES. SINCE THE WAR YEARS 
OCCUPIED THE LIVES OF PEOPLE IN PECULIAR WAYS AND SINCE LARGE MIGRATIONS OF 
PLE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES WERE CHARACTERISTIC OF THE SOCIAL CHANGES TAKING 
PLACE, ATTENTION WAS FOCUSED UPON MAN’S ADJUSTMENT TO CHANGE DURING THE WAR, 

WITH AN INTEREST IN NEW URBAN GROWTH AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 

America, after World War II, was generally considered urban society. Our 

PROBLEMS WERE URBAN AND OUR SOLUTIONS WOULD HAVE TO BE U;^BAN SOLUTIONS. BUT MAN 
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HAD F^CEO THIS PROBLEM BEFORE, WHY THE URGENCY IN THE LATE 40'S? PERHAPS FOR NO 
OTHER REASON THAN THAT ThE AMERICAN CITIZEN COULD NO LONGER TALK ABOUT A PROCESS 
OF BECOMING--HE HAD BECOME SOMETHING AND APPARENTLY COULD STILL NOT COMPREHEND 
THE FULL SIGNIFICANCE OF HiS STATE. THIS WAS BEST DISPLAYED IN THE LITERATURE 
OF THE 1950 'S WHEN SUBURBANIZATION SEEMED TO BE MAN'S ANSWER TO HIS URBAN 
DIFFICULTIES. SUBURBANIZATION WAS THE BRAVE NEW FRONTIER CONCERNING THE MAJOR 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. PEOPLE HAD GIVEN UP HOPE OF CLEARING UP THE 
DEBRIS OF CITY LIFE, AT LEAST FOR THE TIME BEING, AND LOOKED INSTEAD TO THE NEW 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF SUBURBIA. BAB I ES WERE BEING BORN, CHILDREN WERE OVERFLOWING 
THE SCHOOLS, AND MORE AND MORE YOUNG PEOPLE WERE DEMANDING HOUSING WHICH COULD 
NOT BE PROVIDED IN THE CITY. THESE PEOPLE ALL GAINED THEIR LIVELIHOOD EITHER 
DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY FROM URBAN CENTERS, AND SOUGHT TO MAKE THEIR HOMES IN THE 
OPEN AREAS ENCIRCLING THOSE CENTERS. 

In the early period of the 50'S, most attention was payed to THE ECONOMIC 

AND GOVERNMENTAL IMPLICATIONS OF SUBURBANIZATION. iT WAS RECOGNIZED BY THE 
spatially oriented, that GOVERNMENT STRUCTURES WERE OVERLAPPING AND DYSFUNCTIONAL. 

Housing was not just a problem of adjacent community areas, but the problem of 

URBAN CENTERS WHICH HAD TO PROVIDE SERVICES OVERLOOKED DURING THE RUSH OF POPU- 
LATION TO THESE AREAS. SCHOOLS HAD TO BE BUILT, AND TO BE SUPPORTED BY TAXING 
PEOPLE HARDLY ABLE TO MEET THE DOWN PAYMENTS ON THEIR HOMES. SHOPPING CENTERS 
HAD TO BE PROVIDED. THE SUBURB WAS THE GREAT HOPE, AND THIS CONSTELLATION OF 
GROWING RESIDENTIAL PATTERNS WAS LOOKED UPON AS UNIQUE AND PECULIARLY DIFFERENT. 

f-ARK HAD WRITTEN I ’ THE 1 920 ' 3 ; 

The c'ty is, in fact, a constellation of natural areas, each 
WITH ITS OWN characteristic MILIEU, AND EACH PERFORMING ITS 
SPECIFIC FUNCTION IN THE URBAN ECONOMY AS A WHOLE. THE RELA- 
TION OF THE DIFFERENT NATURAL AREAS OF THE CITY TO ONE ANOTHER 
IS TYPIFIED IN THE RELATION OF THE CITY AND ITS SUBURBS. THESE 
SUBURBS ARE, APPARENTLY, MERE EXTENSIONS OF THE URBAN COMMUNITY. 

Every suburb, pushing outward into the open country, tends to 

HAVE A CHARACTER WHICH _ I ST I NGU I SHES IT FROM EVERY OTHER. ThE 
METROPOLIS IS, IT SEEMS^- A GREAT SIFTING AND SORTING MECHANISM, 

WHICH, IN WAYS THAT ARE NOT YET WHOLLY UNDERSTOOD, INFALLIBLY 
SELECTS OUT OF THE POPULATION AS A WHOLE THE INDIVIDUALS BEST 
SUITED TO LIVE IN A PARTICULAR REGION AND A PARTICULAR MILIEU. 

American societyano American social scientists began to rediscover suburbia 

IN THE FIFTIES. QjICK TO DISCOVER THE MPORTANCE OF THE ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF 
THE SUBURBS, AGENCY STRUCTURE WAS PUT TO THE TASK OF R E- I DENT I FY I NG THE SPREAD OF 
OUR POPULATION AROUND THE URBAN RINGS OF THE CITY. REMINDE i WERE CONSTANTLY 
PROVIDED THAT V--'E SUBURB WAS HOT AN ISLE UNTO ITSELF. MiOOLE-CLASS CITIZENS WERE 
TOLD OF THEIR DUAL RESPONSIBILITY TO 'iHE URBAN CENTER FROM WHICH THEY GAINED 
THEIR LIVELIHOOD AS WELL AS TO THEIR BEDROOM COMMUNITY WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THEIR IMMEDIATE FAMILY WERE TO BE FOUND. Cn THE WHOLE, MANV VERY IMPORTANT 
ADJUSTMENTS WERE MADE TO SUBURBAN GROWTH. INTEGRATION OF AGENCY ACTIVITY THROUGH 
ENLARGED UNITED SOCIAL AGENCIES, AND LARGER PLANNING GROUPS STIMULATED BY LEADER- 
SHIP BOTH inside AND OUTSIDE THE URBAN CEN'^ER PROVIDED COORDINATED PLANNING FOR 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT, IMPROVED RESIDENTIAL AREAS, BETTER TRANSPORTATION LINK- 
AGES, ETC. Churches, YMCA's, Boy Scouts, all either moved to the suburbs or 

PROVIDED BRANCHES TO SERVE THE NEW POPULATIONS. EvEN THE family v.'AS REDISCOV- 
ERED and "togetherness” became the WATCHWORD OF SUBURBAN SOCIETY. AS ONE SOCIO- 
LOGIST POINTED OUT, SUBURBAN LIFE WAS A CONSCIOUS EFFORT TO DIRECT A COMMUNIIf 
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FOCUS AROUND THE PRINCIPAL INGREDIENT OF FAMILISM AS CONTRASTED WITH MOTIVES OP 
SOCIAL MOBILITY OR CONVENIENT LOCATION TO SERVICES PROVIDED DOWNTOWN. 



The people who first arrived in the suburbs appeared to be disturbingly 
ALIKE. They drove the same cars, had houses that appeared to be about the same, 

SENT THEIR CHILDREN TO SCHOOLS OF GREAT SIMILARITY^ PRODUCED ABOUT THE SAME NUM- 
BER OF CHILDREN, ASPIRED TO THE SAME OCCUPATIONAL ROLES, APPEARED TO BE FRIGHT- 
FULLY CONCERNED WITH WHAT THEIR NEIGHBORS THOUGHT AND DIO AJKO, IN OAVIO RiESMANS 
WORDS, BECAME OTHER-DIRECTED AND PART OF WHAT SEEMS STRANGELY FAMILIAR TO WiRTHS 
CONSIDERATIONS Of THE ANOMIC PART OF THE "LONELY CROWD." |T WAS THOUGHT PART OF 
THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF SUBURBAN DWELLERS RESULTED FROM THEIR EFFORT TO RETREAT TO 
A MORE NATURAL STATE OF AFFAIRS AND THEIR FAILURE TO ACHIEVE THIS CONDITION. 

Robert Wood, a political scientist, claimed that suburban dwellers had fled the 

CITY IN SEARCH OF DEMOCRACY. SylVIA FAVA, A SOCIOLOGIST, SUGGESTED THAT THE 
MOVEMENT TO THE SUBURBS INOICAVED A SEARCH FOR N E I GHBORL I N ESS . 



Many writers saw hope for a suburban solution to the urban problem yet, 

WITH THE EXCEPTION OF OUTWARD HOMOGENEOUS CHARACTERISTICS, THE SUBURBAN DWELLERS 
SEEMED STRANGELY LIKE THEIR URBAN COUSINS. AFTER THE FIRST ENCOUNTER WITH NEW 
HOMES, CRAB GRASS, THE BUILDING OF NEW SCHOOLS, AND THE ACCEPTANCE OF NEW FINAN- 
CIAL BURDENS, THE AGING SUBURBS BEGAN TO LOOK MUCH LIKE SECTIONS OF THE URBAN 
CENTERS FROM WHICH THEY WERE SPAWNED. ONCE THE PIONEERING WAS OVER, THE NEIGH- 
BORLINESS SEEMED TO BE LESS EXAGGERATED, DIFFERENCES IN LIFE STYLE MORE APPARENT, 
and differences in suburbs themselves more PRONOUNCED. FAMILY IDENTITY, ALTHOUGH 
NOT DIMINISHED, DiO NOT, AFTER ALL, DIFFER GREATLY FROM THAT FOUND IN EQUIVALENT 
RESIDENTIAL AREAS OF THE CITY. ThE GREAT SUBURBAN MOVEMENT BEGAN TO TAKE ITS 
place as simply a part of THE URBAN PICTURE IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICA. ALTHOUGH 
THE CRIES OF THE OIE-HAROS WERE STILL HEARD, CLAIMING SUBURBIA AS THE SALVATION 
OF THE URBAN DWELLER, MANY NOW QUESTIONED WHETHER THERE WAS ANY SIGNIFICANT DIF- 
FERENCE. Jane Jacobs even claimed that there was less crime and oeviancy in the 

MORE INTEGRATED NATURAL AREAS OF THE CITY THAN IN SUBURBIA. 



FORTUNF- has called attention for SOME TIME TO THE CHOICE MADE BY SOME TO 
LIVE WITHIN THE BOWELS OF THE INFESTED URBAN AREA AND LAUDED ATTEMPTS TO MAKE 
RESIDENTIAL AREAS OF THE CITY MORE DESIRABLE. ThE FIFTIES, TOO, BECAME A TIME 
OF GROWING RESPONSIBILITY IN CITY GOVERNMENT. NEW LEADERS, NOT TIED TO THE 
SPOILAGE OF OLD POLITICAL MACHINES AND TO A TRADITIONAL POPULATION, WERE ABLE 
TO BREAK THROUGH IN DYNAMIC WAYS BY PUTTING A NEW FRONT ON THE WINDOWS OF URBAN 

life. The growing concern for a cleaner and more aesthetically desirable city 

BECAME ACCEPTED, NO LONGER ATTRIBUTED ONLY TO THE OO-GOOOERS. !N FACT, IT AP- 
PEARED TO BE GOOD BUSINESS. MOOEST TO RATHER LARGE-SCALE PROGRAMS IN URBAN 
RENEWAL EMERGED. ThE CITY WAS CLEANING UP, AND THE SUBURBS WERE FINDING MORE 
INTEGRATIVE Tito TO THE URBAN CENTERS. MAN IN SHORT, WAS BEGINNING TO REDEFINE 

URBAN LIFE. 



Now, I 00 NOT WISH TO UNOER-EMPHAS I ZE THE SOLUTION OF THE SPATIAL AND PHYSI- 
CAL ®R-3LEMS OF URBAN LIFE, BECAUSE IT IS A NEVER-ENDING EFFORT TO ACHIEVE MORE 
SATISFACTORY WAY OV LIFE. HOWFVER THE IMP0RTAI:t POINT TO NOTE HERE IS THAT MANY 
QP MAJOR ADVANCEMLHiS THAT WERE BEING MADE WERE THOSE ASSOCIATED WITH THE 

ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SECTOR OF LIFE. ThESE ADVANCEMENTS WERE TO BECOME ACCEPTED 
ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL AS A CALL OR CHALLENGE TO THE GREATER SOCIETY. ThEY CER- 
TAINLY HAVE POINTED THE WAY TO GREATER MATERIAL COMFORT FOR THE URBAN DWELLER 
and have improved the living CONDITIONS OF THOSE IN THE CITY TO SUCH AN EXTENT 
THAT ONE CAN JUSTIFIABLY ASK TODAY, "WHAT IS SO GOOD ABOUT RURAL LIFE?" EVEN 
THOUGH WE ARE BLAMING THE CITY AND ITS CONGESTION FOR OUR HIGH RATES OF CANCER, 
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FEW WOULD SERIOUSLY ENTERTAIN THE IDEA OR REMOVING THEMSELVES FROM THE URBAN 
ENVIRONMENT. INSTEAD, THE CRY IS TO ClEAN UP AIR POLLUTION. BEFORE I BECOME 
DEWEY-EYED OVER MAN'S RECENT MATURITY IN URBAN LIVING LET ME POINT OUT THAT HE 
IS STILL FAR REMOVED FROM UNDERSTANDING WITH ANY CLARITY THE CONCEPT OF URBANISM 
AS POSED BY WiRTH. 

The Problem of Identity . 

Urban life or "urbanism as a way of life" has led to questions more recently 

WHICH HAVE explored ASSUMPTIONS HELD BY SOCIOLOGISTS OF THE EARLY TWENTIETH 

CENTURY. Exploration seemed urgent. Had the trend toward heterogeneity and 

ANONYMITY CREATED A WORLD WHICH WAS H .0 TOGETHER ONLY BY THE NECESSITY OF SOCIE- 
TAL INTERDEPENDENCE AT EXPENSE OF INDIVIDUALISM AND IDENTITY? HAD SUCH A WAY OF 
LIFE RESULTED IN AN ALIENATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL WITH THE MAJOR INSTITUTIONS OF 

HIS SOCIETY? Certainly many of the assumptions of the !920's have been shown 

TO BE LESS THAN SOUND TODAY. 

Studies of the forces of industrialization and bureaucracy in present-day 

URBAN LIFE HAVE CALLED THESE ASSUMPTIONS INTO QUESTION. MAN HAS FOUND MEANINGFUL 
ACTIVITY ON THE JOB AND URBAN LIFE HAS SHOWN LITTLE DECLINE IN FAMILY STABILITY. 

Divorce has increased but seems less an indication of unsatisfactory marriages 

THAN A REFLECTION OF GREATER FREEDOM TO ESCAPE BAD ONES. STRONG KINSHIP GROUPINGS 
ARE TO BE FOUND WITHIN THE CITIES, AND VISITING PATTERNS ARE HIGH AMONG URBANITES. 

Man does not appear to be as isolated in terms of his primary social structures 

AS WAS ONCE FEARED HE WOULD BECOME. CERTAINLY, THERE ARE PROBLEMS RELATED TO 
URBAN IDENTITY THAT HAVE NOT BIEN EXAMINED WITH MUCH INTENSITY SO FAR, AND THESE 
CALL FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION, 

Perhaps one of the most significant features of contemporary urban life has 

BEEN THE MULTIPLE IDENTIFICATION WHICH THE URBAN DWELLER HAS HELD TOWARD HIS 
ENVIRONMENT. |T WAS MENTIONED BEFORE THAT THE SUBURBANITE HAS HAD TO MAINTAIN A 
DUAL CITIZENSHIP, ThiS IS ONLY PART OF THE COMPLEX NETWORK OF RELATIONSHIPS 
WHICH EXPAND OR CONTRACT THE INDIVIDUAL'S NOTION OF COMMUNITY AND SERVE TO PRO- 
VIDE HIM SOME SENSE OF MEANING IN THE LIFE HE LIVES. ROLANO WARREN HAS OFFERED 
A THEORY OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN WHICH HE DISCUSSES HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL 
AXES WHICH PROVIDE MAN WITH A STRONG OR WEAK IDENTITY TO HIS LOCALITY. ThE AXIS 
WHICH CUTS HORIZONTALLY THROUGH COMMUNITY CALLS FOR COMMUNAL ORGANIZATIONS WITH 
A HIGH DEGREE OF LOCAL AUTONOMY AND INDEPENDENT ACTION. !t IN SHORT FOLLOWS THE 
MODEL OF THE "TRADITIONAL RURAL COMMUNITY" BY PROVIDING AN INTEGRATIVE SYSTEM OF 
ACTION FOR COMMUNAL FORMS WHICH ARE SELF-SUFFICIENT. ThE OPPOSITE OF SUCH A 
HORIZONTAL PATTERN MIGHT BE EXPECTED TO LEAD TO LACK OF IDENTIFICATION AND APATHY 
AMONG CITIZENS IN URBAN LIFE. INSTEAD, WARREN SUGGESTS THAT COHESION CAN ALSO 
BE FOUND IN URBANIZING COMMUNITIES THROUGH THE IDENTIFICATION THAT EXISTS WITH 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS THAT TRANSCEND LOCALITY BUT EMERGE FROM LOCAL IDENTITY. 

Only by investigating the horizontal and vertical dimensions of urban life can 

WE BEGIN TO UNDERSTAND MORE FULLY THE CHARACTER OF CONTEMPORARY LIFE. 

Those who wish to improve and change the social environment of the city 

TODAY WILL HAVE TO EXAMINE WITH GREAT CARE bCTH DIMENSIONS OF COMMUNITY IDENTITY. 

The world has indeed made it difficult to solve many community problems without 

EXAMINING the GREATER SOCIETY FROM WHICH THEY COME. YET, TO IGNORE THE LOCAL 
DIMENSION AND VIEW ALL PROBLEMS FROM THE VERTICAL LEVEL WILL LEAD TO WHAT SEEMS 
TO BE A GROWING PROBLEM IN URBAN LIFE. ThIS PROBLEM IS THE ALIENATION OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL FROM LOCAL POINTS OF REFERENCE, AND A GROWING BELIEF THAT ANY SIGNIFI- 
CANT CHANGE THAT IS MADE IN SOCIETY MUST BE WITH SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS IN MIND. 
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It supports the belief that there is little one can do to change with any signi- 
ficance THE IMMEDIATE LOCAL SITUATION. FOR EXAMPLE, ONE MA f VIEW THE CAUSE FOR 
Integration much more optimistically on the national scene than in the locality 

IN WHICH ONE LIVES. FOR THIS REASON IT MAY BE CONSIDERED BY SOME THAT IT IS 
legitimate to deny the EMERGENCE OF A COMMUNITY HUMAN RELATIONS COUNCIL ON THE 
local level BECAUSE IT "ROCKS THE BOAT" AND IS ONLY MADE UP OF INEFFECTUAL LOCAL 
DO-GOOOERS. The same people who take the POSITION MAY CHAMPION THE CAUSE OF 
LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL CHANGE ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL WHICH WILL MAKE POSSIBLE 
THE GOALS THAT THE LOCAL GROUP WISHES TO ACHIEVE. SuCH A POSITION MAY HAVE MERIT 
FROM THE POINT OF EFFICIENCY BUT IT QUICKLY STERILIZES LOCAL INITIATIVE AND LEADS 
TO ALIENATIVE BEHAVIOR. iT MUST BE NOTED HERE THAT ALIENATIVE BEHAVIOR NEED NOT 
BE VIEWED AS TOTAL DISENGAGEMENT NOR APATHY. INSTEAD ALIENATION MAY BE MANIFESTED 
IN THE ACTION OF CERTAIN INTEREST GROUPS TO BLOCK PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 
WHICH WOULD APPEAR TO BE FOR THE BENEFIT OF THOSE WHO PROMOTE OPPOSITION. THIS 
HAS BEEN DEMONSTRATED RECENTLY BY CONFLICT IN URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAMS AND MORE 
RECENTLY IN THE POVERTY PROGRAM. ThE CRY OF THE UNDER -PR I V I LEGEO THAT THEY ARE 
NOT CONSIDERED AS CAPABLE OF PARTICIPATING IN THE PROGRAMS WHICH ARE AIMED AT 
IMPROVING THEIR CONDITION MIGHT SEEM TO BE MORE LOCALIZED THAN REFLECTIVE OF A 

national position. 



One would not suggest the resurrection of small communas. centers for the 

SOLUTION OF LARGE SCALE PROBLEMS. YET, THE NECESSITY TO PRESERVE A STRONG MEASURE 
OF IDENTITY THAT PEOPLE HELD TOWARD THE HORIZONTAL AXIS OF URBAN LIFE iS NECESSARY 
IF WE ARE TO TRULY ADVANCE THE DIGNITY OF THE URBAN DWELLER. 

The PROBLEMS OF URBAN IDENTITY OCCUPY A LESSER DEGREE OF CONCERN ON THE PART 
OF MANY PEOPLE WHO PLAN FOR AND BRING ABOUT CHANGE. THEY ADMIT THE WISDOM OF 
UNDERSTANDING THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE CITY BUT POINT TO THE FACT THAT THE 
ECONOMY AND POIITY OF URBAN LIFE MUST BE STABILIZED BEFORE THE OTHER ADVANCES MAY 
BE MADE. The argument IS OFTEN A VALID ONE BUT IT HAS LEO TO A GREATER UNDER- 
STANDING OF THE SPATIAL CHARACTER OF MAN ' S SOCIAL LIFE AND LESS UNDERSTANDING OF 
HIS INSTITUTIONAL LIFE. UNTIL WE INTENSIFY OUR INTEREST IN OTHER AREAS OF MAN'S 
ADJUSTMENT TO URBANIZATION, WE WILL NEVER TRULY FULFILL THE QUEST FOR AND UNDER- 
STAND any OF URBANISM AS A WAY OF LIFE. 
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Just about sixty years ago Roscoe PoUi.D, one of the great men of American 

LEGAL EDUCATION AND JURISPRUDENCE, WROTE A PROVOCATIVE ARTICLE WHICH APPEARED IN 

THE Ameri can Bar Association Journal . The piece was entitled, "The Causes of 

PoPULAR~D7sSAT I SFACT ION WITH THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE." TODAY IT WOULD 
SURELY BE APPROPRIATE TO WRITE AN ESSAY ON "ThE CAUSES OF DISSATISFACTION WITH 

THE Administration of Higher Education." ! do NOf profess to be either writing 
AN essay or delivering AN ADDRESS ON THIS TOPIC. YET, | DO BELIEVE THAT NO DIS- 
CUSSION OF MY TOPIC, Social Change and the American University, can proceed very 
FAR V/ITHOUT TAKING EXPLICIT ACCOUNT OF SEVERAL THINGS. FiRST, THERE MUST BE 
ACKN0WLEDGHE8T OF THE FACT THAT THERE IS D 1 SSAT I SFACT I ON--SER 1 OUS DISSATISFACTION- 
WITH THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. BUT THIS IS, 
PERHAPS, A TOO NARROW STATEMENT OF THE FACTS: ThERE IS, I BELIEVE SERIOUS DIS- 

SATISFACTION WITH THE PRESENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PROBABLE DIRECTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION GENERALLY IN THE UNITED STATES. NOT JUST WITH ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
NARROW SENSE. SECOND, AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES OF THIS DISSATISFACTION CAN, 

I THINK, HELP US TO UNDERSTAND BETTER BOTH THE NATURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION AS IT 
IS TODAY, AND SOME OF THE SOCIAL FORCES WHICH ARE MOST APT TO AFFECT THE AMERICAN 

University of tomorrow. And third, it is essential that we recognize that there 

EXISTS, FOR the MOST PART, GOOD CAUSE FOR THIS DISSATISFACTION WITH HIGHER FOU- 
CATION. In SHORT, THERE IS DISSATISFACTION; THIS DISSATISFACTION MAY BE CAUSALLY 
SIGNIFICANT IN THE FUTURE; AND THERE ARE, AND WILL PROBABLY CONTINUE TO BE, GOOD 
REASONS TO BE DISSATISFIED WITH THE COURSE OF HIGHER EDUC AT I ON --AND ESPECIALLY 

WITH THE American University. 

Recent events on the Berkeley campus are surely the most striking illus- 
tration OF the fact that there is dissatisfaction and that this dissatisfaction 
IS neither a transitory NOR PERI.HERAL MATTER. ALTHOUGH I WAS NOT PRESENT ON 
the campus during or after any of the occurrences this fall and winter, and al- 
though I think it highly ui'likely that a wholly accurate and dispassionate ac- 
count and analysis of the events will be forthcoming in the immediate, or even 
not too distant future, 1 nonetheless believe that there are certain things that 

CAN BE SA1D--ANO CERTAIN LESSONS THAT CAN BE ORAWN--WiTH APPRECIABLE CONFIDENCE. 



We can bein^, perhaps, by putting TO 

BUT NOT VERY PLAUSIBLE TO BELIEVE. FlRST 
GRIPPED, ANO DOUBTLESS STILL PERVADES THE 
RAID OR FROLIC WRIT LARGE. SeCONO, 11 IS 
EXECUTION OF A CAREFULLY CONTRi-ED PLOT B 
disgruntled ANO DISENCHANTED UNOERGRAOUAT 
TRARY THE UPRISING, THE REVOLT, THE u i 3Tu 
TO CALL IT--5TRUCK A HIGH!. RESPOUSiVF CH 
WITHIN MUCH OF THE FACULTY. ThE D ■ SSAT 1 S 
ANO -NOT A NARROW BASE Of SUPPORT . 



ONE SIDE SOME THINGS THAT ARE TEMPTING 
, IT IS APPARENT THAT THE UNREST THAT 
CAMPUS, WAS AMD IS NOT A S'fUOENT PANTY 
EQUALLY EVIDENT THAT IT WAS tiGT THE 
V A TINY GROjP OF F.XTRCMELY LErl-WING 
E ANO GRADUATE STUDlNV.I. On ThE CON- 
kEANCE, the ANARCHY--WKATEVER YOU WISH 
ORO IN Trif. STUDENT BODY — AND, INDEED, 
FACTION CLAIMED ANO ENJOYED AND WIDE 
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And this leads to the third negative fact: despite the ostensible point at 

ISSUE--THE RIGHT OF STUDENTS TO FREEDOM OF SPEECH OR TO SOLICIT FUNDS AND ADHER- 
ENTS FOR CERTAIN TYPES OF CAUSES, AND ACT I V I T I ES--OESP I TE THE FACT THAT THE MOVE- 
MENT WAS CALLED THE FrEE SPEECH MOVEMENT, THE REAL NATURE OF THE CONTROVERSY WAS 
BOTH DIFFERENT AND FAR LESS SPECIFIC IN CHARACTER. ThE CONTROVERSY WAS CAUSED 
BY AND MAINTAINED BY A DIFFUSE, ILL-DEFINED BUT FOR THAT REASON NO LESS REAL 
GENERAL DISSATISFACTION ON THE PART OF MANY OF THE STUDENTS WITH THE UNIVERSITY 

OF California as an institution of n.gheh learning . 

What is at once so disturbing about and yet so illustrative of the profound 

IMPORTANCE OF THE BERKELEY SITUATION IS THE FACT THAT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
V,'AS--ANO PERHAPS STILL I S--SURELY ONE OF THE STRONGEST, VIBRANT AND MOST EMULATED 

OF American Universities. The students were not students at some second-rate, 

IMPOVERISHED, AUTHORITARIAN INSTITUTION PROTESTING AN OBv.OUSLY INCOMPETENT FA- 
CULTY, AN INCOMPLETE OR 'NAOEQUATE CURRICULUM, AND AN INEPT AND ILL-TRAINEO AD- 
MINISTRATION. On the CONTRARY, THESE WERE BERKELEY STUDENTS, AND AS SUCH WERE 
THE BENEFICIARIES OF A FACULTY OF DISTINCTION, A SET OF CURRICULA OF APPREC I ABLE-- 
ONE IS TEMPTED TO SAY, L I M ! TLESS--DEPTH AND BREADTH, AND AN ADROIT AND HIGHLY 
PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATION. ThE FACT THAT IT WAS PRECISELY THESE STUDENTS WHO 
WERE SERIOUSLY DISTURBED AND DISSATISFIED IS SURELY ONE OF THE CRUCIAL FACTS AT 
HAND. 



It is, of course, a much more difficult enterprise FOR A VARIETY OF REASONS, 
TO ISOLATE ANO CATALOGUE THE CAUSES OF DISSATISFACTION AT BERKELEY. I DO NOT 
KNOW PRECISELY WHAT THEY WERE. BUT | THINK | KNOW WHAT THEY WERE. AND EVEN IF 
I AM WRONG IN MY DIAGNOSIS OF THE BERKELEY SITUATION, I CAN, I BELIEVE, PUT FORTH 
SEVERAL GROUNDS FOR V/HAT OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN, IF THEY WERE NOT IN FACT, THE CAUSES 
OF DISSATISFACTION WITH GOOD— OR EVEN EXCELLENT--H I GHER UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN 

THE United States. 

1 THINK WITHOUT A DOUBT THAT THE GREATEST SINGLE CAUSE WAS A SENSE OF OFFENSE 
AND OUTRAGE ON THE PART OF THE STUDENTS TOWARD THE RAPID DEPERSONALIZATION OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS. THE SIZE OF THE INSTITUTION IS SURELY A FACTOR IN THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF IMPERSONAL, MASS EDUCATION, BUT FOR REASONS WHICH I PROPOSE TO EX- 
PLORE MORE FULLY SHORTLY, SIZE PER SE, IS CLEARLY NOT THE ONLY, OR EVEN THE MOST 
SIGNIFICANT, ASPECT OF THIS FEELING OF ESTRANGEMENT ANO SENSE OF ALIENATION. 

Related to this sense of depersonalization was, I suspect very strongly, a 

MORE DIRECT AMO FOCUSED LACK OF SATISFACTION W«TH THE QUALITY OF EOUCATION-- 
ESPECIALLY UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION — AT THE UNIVERSITY. THE STUDENTS WERE NOT RE- 
CEIVING, WERE NOT BEING GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY TO ENJOY, THE KINO OF INTELLECTUAL 
STIMULATION ANO CONFRONTATION THAT THE IDEOLOGY ANO TRADITION OF AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION HAD LEO THEM TO EXPECT. ALTHOUGH TUITION AT THE UNIVERSITY IS LOW, 

' ITS PRESTIGE ANO STANDARDS ARE OF THE HIGHEST. AS TO THESE COMMODITIES, THE 

STUDENTS BELIEVED THEY KAO BEEN SHORT-CHANGED. 

f And finally, it is also evident, I think, that the administration of the 

University was ill-prepared to cope with the student challenges. As I have al- 
ready INDICATED, IT WAS ILL-PREPARED NOT BECAUSE IT WAS POORLY TRAINED OR UN- 
SKILLED ANO UNSOPHISTICATED IN THE WAYS OF UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION, PUT BECAUSE 
IT PROFOUNDLY MISUNDERSTOOD THE CHARACTER, AIMS ANO ASPIRATIONS OF ITS OWN STU- 
DENT BODY ANO BECAUSE IT SERIOUSLY MISCALCULATED ANO MISJUDGED THE DEPTH ANO 
DIRECTION OF THE STUDENTS* PROTESTS. AgA I N , FOR REASONS WHICH I SHALL CONSIDER 
IN A MOMENT, THIS, TOO, IS AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE PICTURE OF PRESENT AND IM- 
PENDING SOCIAL CHANGE. 









If my diagnosis is even roughly accurate, there are, 1 SUBMIT, SEVERAL PLAU- 
SIBLE GENERALIZATIONS AND SEVERAL SIGNIFICANT OBSERVATIONS THAT CAN BE MADE ABOUT 
SOCIAL CHANGES THAT HAVE AND WILL AFFECT THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. ThE HISTORY 
OF THE NEXT TEN YEARS OF HIGHER EDUCATION WILL IN LARGE MEASURE BE THE STORY OF 
HOW OUR UNIVERSITIES RESPOND TO AND TAKE INTO ACCOUNT THE CONFLUENCE OF THESE 

FORCES. 

If 1 AM RIGHT IN THINKING THAT AN URGENT SENSE OF FRUSTRATION OVER THE IM- 
PERSONAL QUALITY OF THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATIONAL PROCESS LAY AT OR NEAR THE HEART 

OF THE Berkeley revolution, then I think I am also right in suggesting that the 

CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF THIS INCREASING DEPERSONALIZATION ARE MORE COMPLICATED AND 
TROUBLESOME THAN MAY APPEAR AT FIRST GLANCE. 

To BE SURE, THE FULLY-PREDICTED PROBLEM OF NUMBERS IS UPON US, AND IS UN- 
QUESTIONABLY HERE TO STAY. ThE WAR BABIES ARE ALREADY IN COLLEGE, AND THE POST- 
WAR PERIOD DOES NOT APPEAR TO BE PROPERLY CHARACTER I ZABLE AS THE ERA OF THE RE- 
TURN TO CONTINENCE. THE NUMBlR OF STUDENTS SEEKING ENTRACE TO AND FINDING A 
PLACE IN COLLEGE CLEARLY WILL CONTINUE TO INCREASE AND INCREASE AWESOMELY. AND, 
TO THE EXTENT TO WHICH THIS MEANS THAT WE WILL HAVE LARGER AND LARGER INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING, SO THIS WILL ALSO MEAN TO EACH STUDENT SOME SENSE OF 
LOSS OF PERSONAL, INDIVIDUAL IDENTITY. 1T IS NOT, | THINK, BY ANY MEANS ACCI- 
DENTAL THAT the focal POINT OF CONTEMPORARY STUDENT DISSATISFACTION WITH HIGHER 
EDUCATION WAS AN INSTITUTION OF TWENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND ODD STUDENTS. 

I AM SURE THAT I DO NOT STARTLE ANY OF YOU WHEN I SAY THAT I THINK IT UN- 
LIKELY THAT THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAMMOTH MONOLITHIC CENTERS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
CAN POSSIBLY PROVIDE ANYTHING BUT A SERIOUSLY IMPOVERISHED KINO OF EDUCATION. 

This is so for a variety of reasons. 

In the first place, size itself is productive of a sense of a lack of per- 
sonal involvement and intimacy. l.B.M. CARDS, COMPUTERS, AND A SYSTEM OF NON- 
DESCRIPT STUDENT NUMBERS ARE, PERHAPS, INEVITABLE IF STUDENTS ARE TO REGISTER 
EXPEDITIOUSLY FOR THEIR COURSES, IF STUDENT GRADES ARE TO BE RECORDED AND RE- 
PRODUCED ACCURATELY, AND, IF IN GENERAL, A SCHOOL IS TO AVOID TOTAL CHAOS AND 

INEFF IC I ENCY. 

Yet, the good sense, if not necessity, behind the decision to automate and 

MECHANIZE ALL THAT CAN BE DONE EFFICIENTLY IN THIS FASHION, SHOULD NOT BLIND US 
TO THE FACT THAT THERE IS MUCH THAT CAN BE AUTOMATED ONLY AT A VERY HIGH PRICE. 

If a computer can effectively match a student's course desires with EXISTING 

COURSES AND SECTIONS OF COURSES, THIS DOES NOT MEAN THAT A COMPUTER CAN WISELY 
COUNSEL A STUDENT AS TO WHAT COURSES HE OUGHT TO TAKE AND WHY HE OUGHT TO TAKE 
THEM. More importantly, perhaps, if a computer can produce payroll CHECKS OR 

TURN OUT A COMPLETE FACULTY ROSTER n TH EACH FACULTY MEMBER'S WORK LOAD AND 
STUDENT CONTACTS NEATLY CHARTED, THIS DOES NOT MEAN THAT A COMPUTER CAN DECIDE 
UPON MERITORIOUS SALARY INCREASES OR EVALUATE THE KIND AND QUALITY OF EDUCATION 
A TEACHER IS OFFERING AND A STUDENT RECEIVING. 

I WANT, HOWEVER, TO MAKE IT PLAIN THAT MY FEARS ARE NOT EXCLUSIVELY, OR 
EVEN LARGELY, OF THE MACHINE. ThE SIZE OF THE STUDENT POPULATION TODAY DOES 
PROBABLY MAKE IT IMPOSSIBLE TO TOLERATE MANY OF THE GROSSER INEFFICIENCIES OF 
THE COLLEGES OF YESTERDAY. HOPEFULLY, THOSE OF US WHO ARE INVOLVED IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION ARE SENSIBLE ENOUGH--AND OURSELVES SUFFICIENTLY SCARRED BY THE AUTO- 
MATION OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE SYSTEM— TO PREVENT THE LURE OF THE COMPUTER FROM 
BEING all ENTICING. ThERE IS A DANGER, OF COURSE, THAT WE WILL ALTER OUR CON- 
CEPTIONS OF SOUND EDUCATION TO CONFORM TO THE CAPABILITIES OF THE MACHINE I.E. 
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TESTS THAT ARE DESIGNED AND GIVEN BECAUSE THEY CAN BE MACHINE SCORED^ CURRICULA 
THAT ARE RIGIDLY DEFINED BECAUSE A MACHINE CAN THEN COMPUTE MORE EASILY THE 
CREDITS NEEDED FOR GRAOUAT I ON--THERE ARE THESE DANGERS, AS WELL AS THE MORE OB- 
VIOUS EF?ECTS OF AN I MPERSONAL I ZED RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INSTITUTION AND STUDENT, 
BUT VfRE THESE ALL THE DANGERS, I WOULD SEE A NEED ONLY FOR CAUTION AND NOT 
ALARM. 

But they are not. The problem of size, of how to educate so many, gener- 
ates MORE SERIOUS EDUCATIONAL CONCERNS. )N MY JUDGMENT EDUCATION CANNOT BE MASS- 

PRODUCED. Not because each student is so unique that he has to learn at his own 

PECULIAR RATE, BUT BECAUSE THE ESSENCE OF EDUC AT I ON — AND ESPECIALLY HIGHER EDU- 
CATION--IS NOT PRIMARILY THE BARE ACCUMULATION AND MASTERY OF INFORMATION, BUT 
IS, RATHER, THE DEVELOPMENT WITHIN EACH STUDENT OF THE ABILITIES TO ANALYZE AND 
CRITICIZE INTELLIGENTLY ANY GIVEN BODY OF INFORMATION AND THEORY. BELIEVING AS 
I DO, THAT EDUCATION IS EXPERIENCING THINGS, DOING THINGS, THAT IT IS OF NECES- 
SITY an active rather THAN A PASSIVE ENTERPRISE, THE PROBLEM OF NUMBERS ASSUMES 
SUBSTANTIALLY GREATER SIGNIFICANCE. DESPITE WHAT MANY MAY THINK, THE HARD QUES- 
TION TODAY IS NOT THE QUESTION OF WHERE WILL WE GET THE FUNDS, THE SPACE AND THE 
PERSONNEL TO HOUSE, FEED AND INFORM THE BOOIES--AND TO PARK THEIR CARS. ThE 
CRUCIAL QUESTION, THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION IS A THEORETICAL AND NOT A PRACTICAL 
QUESTION AT ALL. |T IS THE QUESTION OF WHAT KIND OR KINDS OF EDUCATIONAL EX- 
PERIENCES OUGHT THE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY PROVIDE. 

It is the recent tentative answers to this question that CAUSE ME MORE CON- 
CERN THAN AUTOMATION IN THE SENSE PREVIOUSLY REFERRED TO. LARGE, IF NOT ENOR- 
MOUS LECTURE COURSES, FILMS AND EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AND TEACHING MACHINES AND 
OTHER DEVICES WHICH RATHER COMPLETELY SEPARATE AND REMOVE THE STUDENT FROM THE 
TEACHER ARE, I BELIEVE, FALSE PROPHETS OF EDUCATIONAL SALVATION. ThEY ARE WORTH- 
LESS BECAUSE THEY INFORM BUT DO NOT EDUCATE AND DANGEROUS BECAUSE THEY GIVE THE 
ILLUSION--THEY ARE PASSED OFF--AS CONSTITUTIVE OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS. |F A 
STUDENT--IF A PERSON--IS TO ACQUIRE AND REFINE THOSE HABITS OF INQUIRY AND ANALY- 
SIS THAT 1 BELIEVE TO BE ESSENTIAL TO HIGHER EDUCATION HE OR SHE MUST BE GUIDED 
AND PRODDED BY DIRECT AND IMMEDIATE CONFRONTATIONS WITH ANOTHER MORE PROBING, 

AND HOPEFULLY WISER MIND. No LECTURE NO MATTER HOW SKILLFUL, NO FILM OR TELE- 
VISION PROGRAM NO MATTER HOW ARTFULLY CONTRIVED, AND NO TEACHING MATTER NO MAT- 
TER HOW SOPHISTICATED CAN PROBE AND CHALLENGE A STUDENT’S TENTATIVE QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS TO THE PROBLEMS AND CONCEPTIONS PLACED BEFORE HIM. 

If ONE THING IS CLEAR, IT IS THAT THE PROBLEM OF NUMBERS CANNOT BE MET BY 
SIMPLY INCREASING THE SIZES OF CLASSES OR BY SUBSTITUTING VICARIOUS LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES FOR ACTUAL ONES. 1 HAVE NO SIMPLE SOLUTION TO OFFER, OF COURSE, BUT 
I DO INTEND LATER IN MY REMARKS TO SUGGEST A FEW MODERATELY UNCONVENTIONAL POSSI- 
BILITIES. 

Right now, however, I want to return to another aspect of the Berkeley 
Situation and the tveloping impersonality of higher education. It is my con- 
tention THAT A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT OF PRESENT AND FUTURE DISSATISFACTION WITH 
HIGHER EDUCATION OWES MUCH TO THE CHANGING CONCEPTION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
WHAT IT IS TO BE A MEMBER OF A FACULTY OF AN INSTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING. 

Stated most succintly, the change that is surely occurring and that shows no 
OBVIOUS sign of abating is that of a continued diminution of the typical faculty 

MEMBERS INVOLVEMENT IN THE INTERNAL LIFE OF THE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. BY THE 
INTERNAL LIFE OF THE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY | REFER, MOST OF ALL, OF COURSE, TO 
THE STUDENTS AND TO THE DEVELOPMENT AND MATURATION OF THAT SPEC I AL --SOMET I MES 
ALMOST MAGICAL--RELATIONSH I P BETWEEN TEACHER AND STUDENT THAT CAN BE PRODUCTIVE 
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OF THE MOST EXCITING KIND OF MUTUAL STIMULATION, EDUCATION, AND GROWTH. BUT i 
ALSO MEAN TO INCLUDE MORE THAN CLASSROOM TEACHING^ NAMELY, THE MORE PROSAIC 
PROBLEMS OF CURRICULUM, COUNSELING, ADMISSION, CAREER GUIDANCE, SOCIAL REGULA- 
TIONS AND THE L IKE. 

If a FORMAL INDICTMENT WERE TO BE DRAWN AGAINST THE HYPOTHETICAL FACULTY 
TYPE I AM THINKING ABOUT, THE GRAVAMEN OF THE CHARGE WOULD BE THAT HE DOESN't 
CARE ESPECIALLY ABOUT TEACHING OR ABOUT BEING A TEACHER. HE IS NOT CONCERNED 
VERY MUCH WITH THE STUDENTS (EXCEPT FOR AN OCCASIONAL, VERY BRIGHT OR UNUSUAL 

one); he does not think very much about his courses and how to teach them; he 

DOES NOT WORRY OVERLY MUCH ABOUT THE OPERATION OF THE INSTITUTION — EXCEPT TO OB- 
SERVE HOW INEPTLY THE ADMINISTRATION PROCEEDS AT TIMES, AND TO COMPLAIN ABOUT 
HOW CRASS ITS MOTIVES AND TECHNIQUES MAY BE; HE FEELS COMPARATIVELY LITTLE LOYALTY 
TO THE INSTITUTION AS SUCH; AND HE REGARDS HIMSELF, MORE THAN ANYTHING ELSE, AS 
A PROFESSIONAL WITH A PROFESS I ON--A PROFESSION THAT IS NOT THAT OF TEACHER, OR 
EDUCATOR, OR FACULTY MEMBER, BUT RATHER IS THAT OF HISTORIAN, OR PHYSICIST, OR 
SOCIOLOGIST. 

While doubtless more a matter of degree than of kind, this change does seem 
TO me to be a real change in attitude and aspiration — AT LEAST IN ITS ACCELERA- 
TION and pervasiveness, a variety of factors are clearly at work to make this SO. 

To BEGIN WITH, SIZE IS ONCE AGAIN A RELEVANT AND SIGNIFICANT FACTOR. JUST 
AS THE STUDENT OFTEN FINDS THE LARGE UNIVERSITY A COLD AND IMPERSONAL PLACE, SO 
THE AVERAGE FACULTY MEMBER OFTEN FINDS THAT SAME UNIVERSITY A DISTANT, UNFEELING, 
AND MAMMOTH ENTERPRISE WITH WHICH HE HAS PRECIOUS LITTLE TO IDENTIFY. DECISIONS 
WHICH HE ALWAYS THOUGHT WERE MADE BY FACULTY, ARE NO LONGER, APPARENTLY, HIS TO 

MAKE. There are too many other considerations that always have to be taken into 

ACCOUNT AND OF WHICH HE KNOWS NOTHING. AnD REALLY, HOW CAN A FACULTY OF I 5 OO OR 
EVEN A DEPARTMENT OF 1 5^ COME TOGETHER FOR SERIOUS AND DELIBERATIVE DISCUSSION OF 
POLICY AND PROGRAM? 

In addition, there is the nature of graduate education itself. Not very 

DIFFERENT, PERHAPS, IN MANY RESPECTS FROM GRADUATE EDUCATION OF TV/ENTY OR EVEN 
OF FIFTY YEARS AGO, BUT CLEARLY DOING NOTHING AFFIRMATIVE TO INCULCATE OR AROUSE 
A SENSE OF PRIDE OR CONCERN IN TEACHING FOR ITS OWN SAKE. PEDAGOGY HAS NEVER 
BEEN A VERY DIRECT CONCERN OF GRADUATE EDUCATION; IT IS SURELY NOT ONE OF ITS 
CONCERNS TODAY. 1t IS, 1 THINK, ANOMALOUS THAT WE HAVE NEVER AND DO NOT NOW 
ATTEMPT TO DO ANYTHING AT ALL THAT IS EXPLICITLY DESIGNED TO HELP MAKE FUTURE 
COLLEGE TEACHERS GOOD TEACHERS. 1 WONDER VERY SERIOUSLY WHETHER THIS IS A LUXURY 
THAT HIGHER EDUCATION CAN LONG CONTINUE TO AFFORD. 

The PROBLEM IS MORE ACUTE STILL, BECAUSE SEVERAL FACTORS ARE RENDERING A 
CONCERN WITH TEACHING STILL LESS SIGNIFICANT. FOR ONE THING, GRADUATE EDUCATION 
HAS BECOME MORE SPECIALIZED. ThE SENSE, IF NOT THE REALITY, OF THE POSSIBILITY 
AND NEED TO ACQUIRE TRULY PROFESSIONAL MASTERY OF A GIVEN, LIMITED AREA OF KNOW- 
LEDGE HAS SURELY I NCREASED--AND WITH IT THE IDENTIFICATION WITH SUBJECT SPECIALTY 
RATHER THAN TEACHING. FOR ANOTHER THING, GRADUATE EDUCATION SERVES TO DEMON- 
STRATE implicitly, if not explicitly, to the prospective teacher that TEACHING 
PER SE IS TO BE AVOIDED IS NOT ABHORED WHENEVER POSSIBLE. TEACHING IS WHAT HE, 
the graduate student, finds HIMSELF DOING AND HIS TEACHERS AVOIDING. TEACHING — 
PARTICULARLY UNDERGRADUATE TEACHING — IS NOT SOMETHING THAT COMES AFTER GRADUATE 
SCHOOL, BUT IS RATHER THAT WHICH MUST BF ENDURED DURING GRADUATE SCHOOL--SO THAT 
WHEN ONE COMPLETES HIS DEGREE HE CAN HAVE GRADUATE STUDENTS DOING HiS TEACHING 
AND RESEARCH FOR HIM. SOCH AN ENVIRONMENT IS HARDLY CONDUCIVE TO A SENSE OF 
INSTITUTIONAL OR PEDAGOGICAL LOYALTY. 



!n a real sense, too, one of the important questions facing higher educa- 
tion TODAY, AND LIKELY TO CONFRONT IT TOMORROW, IS THAT OF WHETHER SUCCESS HAS, 

OR WILL SPOIL THE PROFESSOR. THERE WAS A TIME, I AM CONFIDENT, WHEN FEW PEOPLE 
WENT TO GRADUATE SCHOOL OR BECAME COLLEGE TEACHERS FOR ANY REASON OTHER THAN THE 
FACT THAT TEACH I NG— BE I NG A TEACHER— WAS SOMETHING THEY VERY MUCH WANTED TO DO. 

One became a graduate student and then a teacher in spite of the financial and 

ASSOCIATED SACRIFICES INVOLVED. 

Such is not the case today. Graduate study is surely more attractive finan- 
cially than it was even ten years ago— despite steadily rising tuition costs. 

And graduate education has independent attractions of its own. It is a way to 

DEFER IF NOT AVOID SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES; IT CAN BE AND SOMETIMES ALMOST 
DOES BECOME AN END IN ITSELF, A PLEASANT PERMANENT STATE OF BEING. 

But the problem of academic success r the successful nature or the acade- 
mic LIFE, IS DEEPER THAN THE FINANCIAL AND OTHER ATTRACTIONS OF GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

Academic life itself is now a financial attractive undertaking, particularly if 

ONE ESCHEWS TEACHING AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE. AnD THE REWARDS ARE NOT ONLY FINANCIAL 
IN AN OBVIOUS SENSE. INCREASINGLY, MONEY IS AVAILABLE FOR TRAVEL, FOR EXPENSES, 
FOR SECRETARIES, FOR CONFERENCES (EVEN THIS ONE), FOR LEAVES OF ABSENCES. NOW 
ALL OF THESE THINGS MAY BE NICE, BUT I DOUBT VERY MUCH THAT THEY HELP PEOPLE BE- 
COME MUCH BETTER TEACHERS — PART I CUL».RLY SINCE THEY INVITE, IF THEY DO NOT REQUIRE, 
innumerable absences from the CAMPUS. 

I DO NOT MEAN TO SUGGEST THAT THE FACULTY HAS SUDDENLY GONE IMMORAL AND IR- 
RESPONSIBLE. While 1 do think that the contemporary situation attracts many to 
ACADEMIA WHOSE PRIMARY CONCERN ARE NOT WITH TEACHINI^THE PRESSURES AND FORCES AT 
WORK ARE ALSO A GOOD DEAL MORE SUBTLE. AS MUCH TO BLAME AS THE FACULTY MEMBERS 
THEMSELVES ARE THE INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES. AnD 1 DO NOT 
MEAN PRIMARILY THE OLD AXIOM OF PUBLISH OR PERISH. THAT ONE— WHEN APPLIED SEN- 
SIBLY AND WITH DISCRETION AND FLEXIBILITY — WE COULD LIVE WITH, ALTHOUGH I STILL 
THINK SOME SCHOOLS OUGHT TO DEMONSTRATE REAL COURAGE AND SEEK TO EVALUATE AND 
REWARD GOOD TEACHING AS A SUFFICIENT CRITERION OF SUCCESS. BUT WE HAVE GONE— 

OR AT least we ARE MOV ’ NG--BE YOND THE STAGE OF PUBLISH OR PERISH. FOR THAT ONLY 
MEANT THAT ONE HAD TO SPEND HIS EARLY, NON-TENURE YEARS MAKING H|S MARK SO THAT 
HE WOULD THEN HAVE TIME FOR REFLECTION, LEISURE, AND STUDENTS. TODAY, THE PRES- 
SURE IS, IRONICALLY, INTENSIFIED RATHER THAN DIMINISHED WITH THE ACQUISITION OF 
TENURE. PEF 'APS IT IS BECAUSE SO MUCH MONEY IS AVAILABLE TO THOSE MEN, AND HENCE 
THOSE INSTITUTIONS, THAT HAVE ACQUIRED SCHOLARLY FAME. PERHAPS IT IS BECAUSE 
GRANTSMANSHIP just becomes a habit that is hard to break. I DO NOT KNOW WHAT 
THE EXPLANATION IS, BUT 1 DO KNOW ANY NUMBER OF PERSONS WHO HAVE LESS TIME FOR 
STUDENTS, LESS TIME FOR THE CURRICULUM, LESS TIME FOR READING AND REFLECTION, 

AND LESS TIME FOR THEIR FAMILIES AND THEiR COLLEAGUES, JUST BECAUSE THEY WERE 
THE ONES WHO HAD AN EASY TIME GETTING TENURE. iF THIS CONTINUES, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TOMORROW WILL BE, IN SOME RESPECTS AT LEAST, EVEN MORE OF A CAUSE FOR DIS- 
SATISFACTION THAN THE UNIVERSITY OF TODAY. 

My discussion sc far suggests that aspects of the CHANGING SOCIAL SCENE ARE 
MAKING IT DIFFICULT, AND WILL IN THE FUTURE MAKE IT MORE DIFFICULT, TO CONTINUE 
TO DO THE KINDS OF EDUCATIONAL JOBS THAT OuR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES HAVE 
TRADITIONALLY DONE. BU T ANY DISCUSSION OF SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE UNITED STATES 
UNIVERSITY WOULD SURELY BE SERIOUSLY DEFIC’ENT IF IT FAILED ALTOGETHER TO CALL 
INTO QUESTION THE DESIRABILITY OF SEEKING MERELY TO MAINTAIN AND ACHIEVE RE- 
CEIVED GOALS AND OBJECTIVES. TH I S lS ESPECIALLY SO, ! BELIEVE, BECAUSE THE 
SOCIAL DEMANDS UPON, AND THE SOCIETAL EXPECTATIONS CONCERNING HIGHER EDUCATlON- 
AND MOPE PARTICULARLY THE COLLEGE DEGREE— ARE THEMSELVES IN THE PROCESS OF QUITE 

radical SOCIAL CHANGE. 
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To PUT IT Bluntly, one of the important social facts today is that the 

COLLEGE DEGREE HAS REPLACED THE HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA AS THE PASSPORT OF ENTRY 
INTO MOST OF THE ECONOMICALLY SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF SOCIETY. TODAY, AND SURELY 
TOMORROW, VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OF ALL KINDS ARE AND WILL BE CONTINGENT UPON 
THE POSSESSION OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION. ThIS HAS COME ABOUT BOTH BECAUSE GREATER 
INTELLECTUAL SOPHISTICATION |S REQUIRED FOR MANY JOBS AND ALSO BECAUSE IT HAS 
SIMPLY BECOME FASHIONABLE TO DEMAND OF A PROSPECTIVE APPLICANT THAT HE HAVE A 
COLLEGE DEGREE--EVEN, THAT IS, IN CASES WHERE THE JOB COULD DOUBTLESS BE DONE 
AS competently by SOMEONE WITH LESS FORMAL EDUCATION. CONCOMITANTLY, THE POS- 
SESSION OF A COLLEGE DEGREE HAS ACQUIRED A DIFFERENT STATUS IN OUR SOCIETY. NO 
LONGER IS IT A MARK OF SPECIAL DISTINCTION, AN ACCOMPLISHMENT THAT SERVES TO 
SET THE POSSE-aOR OFF FROM AND ABOVE THE AVERAGE CITIZEN. RaTHER, IT IS THE 
NORMAL TERMINUS OF THE FORMAL EDUCATIONAL PROCESS. ThE PERSON WHO HAS NOT HAD 
A COLLEGE EDUCATION IS THE ONE WHO IS UNUSUAL, THE ONE WHO IS DISTINCT FROM THE 
TYPICAL ADULT. ThUS, THE LACK OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION SERVES TODAY TO DISADVAN- 
TAGE ONE BOTH ECONOMICALLY AND SOCIALLY IN WAYS THAT WERE NOT THE CASE JUST A 
FEW YEARS AGO. 

This state of affairs has genuine social consequences of sorts not typically 

FACED EITHER OPENLY OR CANDIDLY. MOST DIRECTLY, IT RAISES THE QUESTION OF WHAT 
OUGHT BE THE STANDARDS FOR ADMISSION TO OR GRADUATION FROM COLLEGE. LESS DIRECT- 
LY, BUT RO LESS IMPORTANTLY, IT POSES THE PROBLEM OF WHETHER WE CAN ON MORAL, 

AS OPPOSED TO EDUCATIONAL CRITERIA, RIGHTLY REFUSE A COLLEGIATE EDUCATION TO 
ALL — OR ALMOST ALL — WHO SEEK ONE. THAT |S TO SAY, IF | AM RIGHT IN ASSERTING 
THAT today's COLLEGE DEGREE IS BEGINNING TO BECOME THE FUNCTIONAL EQUIVALENT OF 

yesterday's high school diploma, then we need to decide whether a corresponding 

CHANGE IN EXPECTATIONS CONCERNING WHAT THAT DEGREE SHALL WARRANT AND WHO SHALL 
OBTAIN IT IS NOT. ALSO REQUIRED. AND THIS IS AN EXTRAORDINARILY DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 

It suggests, no doubt, that a cheapening of academic currency is called for, 

THAT STANDARDS MUST BE LOWERED TO ACCOMMODATE THE INTELLECTUALLY UNFIT. I AM 
NOT SURE THAT THIS IS THE CASE. I AM NOT SURE BECAUSE, VERY FRANKLY, I DO NOT 
KNOW WHAT THE PRESENT STANDARDS FOR COLLEGIATE WORK ARE OR OUGHT TO BE. 1 DO 
NOT THINK THAT ANYONE ELSE KNOWS EITHER. ThiS IS NOT A SUBJECT THAT ACADEMICIANS 
TYPICALLY DISCUSS IN A SYSTEMATIC, CAREFUL FASHION. BUT SOME THINGS CAN, NONE- 
THELESS, BE SAID. 

First, whatever the minimum standards are or ought to be, they ought clearly 

NOT BE (although I THINK THEY SOMETIMES ARE) PROBABLE ABILITY TO PURSUE MEANING- 
FUL GRADUATE EDUCATION. HERE WE HAVE ONE EXAMPLE OF THE OVER -PROFESS I ONAL I ZAT I ON 
OF OUR PRESENT DAY COLLEGE PROFESSORS. I THINK THAT SOME, AND PERHAPS EVEN MANY 
OF THEM DO SUPPOSE THAT A STUDENT MAJORING, SAY, IN ENGLISH OR SOCIOLOGY, HAS 
REALLY NOT MEASURED UP TO COLLEGIATE STANDARDS UNLESS THAT STUDENT LEAVES COLLEGE 
ABLE TO ENTER GRADUATE SCI-'"CL IN ENGLISH OR SOCIOLOGY AND TO DEAL WITH THE SUB- 
JECT MATTER INVOLVED AT T' M f QUITE SOPHISTICATED LEVEL OF PROFICIENCY. SURELY, 
THOUGH, AN ABILITY TO APPRECIATE LITERATURE, OR TO UNDERSTAND AND ASSESS SIGNIFI- 
CANT SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND DATA OUGHT TO BE SUFF I C I ENT — EVEN IF ONE IS UNABLE 

TO "do" English criticism or to "do" sociological inquiry. 

Second, despite what some have suggested, we cannot quite so easily solve 

THE PROBLEM OF THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN OUR COLLEGES AND U..' I VERS I T I ES BY SIMPLY 
denying many ADMISSION TO COLLEGE ON THE GROUNDS THAT THEY DO NOT MEASURE UP IN 

ABILITY. Even if we really did know what we as educators think the minimum re- 
quisites ARE or ought to BE, WE WOULD STILL HAVE TO ASK THE QUESTION WHETHER WE 
WERE ASKING FOR MORE THAN SOCIETY GENERALLY EXPECTED OF AND FROM OUR GRADUATES. 
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iF A PERSON CANNOT GET A JOB AS, FOR EXAMPLE, A CAR-HOP UNLESS HE I S A COLLEGE 
GRADUATE, DO OUR UNIVERSITIES HAVE A RIGHT TO INSIST UPON VERY MUCH? OR, DO 
THEY AT LEAST HAVE THE OBLIGATION TO EDUCATE THE OWNERS OF DRIVE-IN RESTAURANTS 
CONCERNING THE DUTIES AND ABILITIES NEEDED TO BE A SUCCESSFUL CAR-HOP? OR ARE 
THESE CONCERNS SIMPLY BEYOND THE PROVINCE OF THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY ALTOGETHER? 

An AFFIRMATIVE ANSWER TO THE LATTER QUESTION IS, | THINK, THE ONE CLEARLY UNAC- 
CEPTABLE ANSWER. 

Thus, we really must begin to think seriously about what we ought to expect 

AS MINIMALLY SATISFACTORY COLLEGIATE WORK. AnD IN PARTICULAR, WE MUST ASK VERY 
SERIOUSLY ABOUT THE DEGREE TO WHICH OUR EXPECTATIONS MAY REFLECT OR EMBODY OUR 
OWN PECULIAR BIASES AND CONVENTIONS RATHER THAN MORE GENERALLY DEFENSIBLE CRI- 
TERIA. One of the things that my association for the past yea^ with a predomi- 
nantly Negro, Southern institution has done is to cause me to reflect for the 

FIRST TIME UPON THIS PROBLEM. ArE THE ABILITIES TO vriP.dALiZE, TO ARTICULATE AND 
TO SPEAK "correctly", REALLY ESSENTIAL INGREDIENTS 'F HIGHER EDUCATION? ArE 
THEY MORE IMPORTANT OR BETTER THAN RELATIVELY NON-VERBAL IMAGINATIVE ACTIVITY? 

To WHAT EXTENT DOES OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM PRESUPPOSE THE OPPORTUNITY IN EARLIER 
YEARS TO HAVE ACQUIRED CERTAIN TYPES OF INFORMATION AND TO HAVE HAD CERTAIN KINDS 
OF EXPERIENCES? ArE THESE EXPERIENCES AND IS THIS INFORMATION REALLY NECESSARY 
OR JUST FAMILIAR TO MOST? Can’T WE DEVISE COLLEGE CURRICULA THAT CAN TAKE AC- 
COUNT AND TAKE CARE OF THESE DIFFERENCES? 

It should be apparent what I am leading up to. Even if we do decide, after 

THE DELIBERATION THAT HAS NOT YET COME, THAT OUR EDUCATIONAL VALUES AND EXPEC- 
TATIONS ARE ON THE WHOLE SOUND ONES, WE MUST BE MUCH MORE ZEALOUS AND MUCH LESS 
CONVENTIONAL IN OUR SEARCH FOR V'AYS AND MEANS BY WHICH TO PERMIT ALL — AND NOT 
JUST A LARGE BUT PRIVILEGED SEGMENT OF OUR SOCIETY — TO PARTAKE OF THESE EXPERI- 
ENCES AND THEIR ACCOMPANYING MATERIAL AND INTELLECTUAL BENEFITS. ! AM APPALLED, 
OFTEN, AT THE ATTEMPTS WHICH ARE NOW SO FASHIONABLE TO AID THE CULTURALLY DIS- 
ADVANTAGED. Even if they are truly culturally disadvantaged, and not, say, just 
CULTURALLY DIFFERENT, THE EFFORTS OF ASSISTANCE ARE CURIOUS INDEED. ThERE IS, 

FOR EXAMPLE, LITTLE IF ANY ATTENTION BEING PAID TO THE QUESTION OF WHETHER THE 
EFFECTS OF CULTURAL DISADVANTAGE OUGHT IN ANY MEANINGFUL WAY BE TAKEN INTO AC- 
COUNT IN THE FORMATION OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. DOES THE FACT THAT, FOR EX- 
AMPLE, A TYPICAL Southern Negro youngster has grown up in one very special kind 

OF ENVIRONMENT HAVE NO IMPLICATIONS FOR WHAT WE OUGHT TO ASK HIM TO READ AND 
THINK ABOUT WHEN HE ENTERS COLLEGE? SHOULD SaLINGER BE AS RELEVANT OR AS BE- 
LIEVABLE AS Baldwin? Cases in Constitutional law as meaningful as local legal 

INJUSTICES AND CONTINUING SCHOOL SEGREGATION? DEMOCRATIC THEORY AS PLAUSIBLE 
AS THE OVERT AS WELL AS COVERT REASONS WHY NO ONE IN HIS FAMILY IS YET REGIS- 
TERED TO VOTE? 

|F GRADING STUDENTS IS JUSTIFIABLE ON THE GROUNDS THAT IT IS A USEFUL PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL PROD FOR THE HIGHLY COMPETITIVE, TYPICALLY SUCCESSFUL WHITE MIDDLE- 
CLASS YOUNGSTER (aND 1 DOUBT IT is), DOES IT MAKE ANY PEDAGOGICAL SENSE WHEN 
APPLIED TO THE NEGRO YOUTH FOR WHOM COMPETITIVENESS IS OFTEN A DANGEROUS CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC AND FAILURE THE COMMON FACT OF LIFE? 

And then there is the problem of standardized tests — again forced seemingly 

UPON US BY THE NUMBERS THAT SEEK US. DO TESTS SUCH AS THE COLLEGE BOARD AND THE 
GRE MEASURE ACCURATELY WHAT WE WANT THEM TO MEASURE? DO THE TESTS HAVE THEIR 
OWN BIASES — NOT THE LEAST OF WHICH BEING A TENDENCY TO FAVOR THOSE WHO ARE USED 
TO TAKING SUCH TESTS? TOCAY, AT MANY SCHOOLS I AM SURE THAT A STUDENT'S CHANCE 
TO ENTER THAT SCHOOL DEPENDS VERY LARGELY UPON THIS ONE SHOT AT THE TEST. YET 
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HOW MANY FACULTY MEMBERS HAVE EVER LOOKED AT I T OR ASKED THE QUESTION OF WHETHER 
THE TEST SEEMS TO PROBE THAT WHICH SEEMS IMPORTANT? HERE IS ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
FACULTY LACK OF INVOLVEMENT AND INTEREST IN AN AREA OF GREAT CONCERN. 

Although my examples are specific, my point is a very general one. Given 

THE OVERRIDING SIGNIFICANCE OF COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, WE MUST EXERCISE ESPECIAL 
CARE THAT WE 00 NOT PERMIT THE ACCIDENTS OF ECONOMIC, CULTURAL AND SOCIAL CIR- 
CUMSTANCE FURTHER TO REMOVE OR ALIENATE A SEGMENT OF OUR SOCIETY. |T IS SURELY 
INSUFFICIENT SIMPLY TO SAY THAT OUR UNIVERSITY SYSTEM WILL OPEN ITS DOORS TO ALL 
WHO PROVE THEMSELVES READY AND ABLE TO ENTER ON OUR TERMS. ThE QUEST I ON , --ONCE 
WE HAVE SETTLED THE QUESTIONS OF WHAT WE WANT TO MAKE STUDENTS READY FOR AND HOW 
WE KNOW WHEN THEY ARE REAOY--THE REAL CHALLENGE TO HIGHER EDUCATION iS TO DEVISE 
NEW AND IMAGINATIVE WAYS BY WHICH TO MAXIMIZE THE CHANCES THAT ALL WILL SUCCEED. 

And it is clearly not enough to say that the answer is to improve public primary 

AND SECONOAT EDUCATION. ThE FACT OF THE MATTER IS THAT WE HAVE NOT EVEN BEGUN 
TO ASK OURSELVES WHAT WE CAN OR MIGHT 00 WITH THE PRODUCTS OF OUR SCHOOLS--BOTH 
GOOD AND BAD — THAT WE HAVE BEFORE US TODAY. 

1 HAVE NO READY-MADE SOLL . IONS TO THE PROBLEMS THAT | SEE OR ANSWERS TO THE 
QUESTIONS THAT 1 HAVE RAISED. I 00 THINK THAT THE PROBLEM OF NUMBERS IS ACCEN- 
TUATED BY THE CHANGED FUNCTION OF COLLEGIATE EDUCATION AND THE NEED TO KEEP THE 
COLLEGE-BOUND COMMUNITY A FULLY OPEN IF NOT ALL INCLUSIVE ONE. I THINK, TOO, 
THAT SHEER SIZE DOES CREATE PROBLEMS OF ITS OWN THAT CAN PERHAPS BEST BE MET BY 
MARKED DECENTRALIZATION OF CUR EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES, ALTHOUGH THIS CAN CER- 
TAINLY BE AN ADMINISTRATIVE RATHER THAN A SPACIAL MOVE TOWARD THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
DISCRETE EDUCATIONAL ENTITIES. 

I BELIEVE THAT A SUBSTANTIAL REORIENTATION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION IS ESSEN- 
TIAL. We must reexamine the characteristics that a GOOD TEACHER OUGHT TO POS- 
SESS AND ASK ANEW WHETHER OUR PRESENT Ph.D. PROGRAMS ARE EITHER PRODUCTIVE OF 
OR NECESSARY FOR THESE TEACHERS. OnE WAY TO SOLVE THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
TEACHERS IS TO CONSIDER WHETHER NON Ph.D. PEOPLE MIGHT NOT BE ABLE TO DO THE 
JOB AS WELL. After all, in most universities, graduate students do much of the 
CRUCIAL undergraduate TEACHING ANYWAY. BUT WHAT IS WRONG, I SUSPECT, WITH THE 
USE OF GRADUATE STUDENTS IS NOT THEIR LACK OF SUBJECT-MATTER COMPETENCE, BUT 
RATHER THEIR INEXPERIENCE, THEIR NEED TO ATTEND TO OTHER MATTERS AS WELL AS 
THEIR TEACHING, AND THEIR TRANSITORY STATUS IN THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY. PERHAPS, 
THEREFORE, WE OUGHT TO HAVE THE COURAGE TO ACKNOWLEDGE THAT WE WILL NEVER HAVE 
ENOUGH Ph.D.S to DO THE JOB AND THAT WE OUGHT TO CONSIDER FINDING OTHER PERSONS 
WHO CAN TEACH AND TEACH WELL, AND WHO WILL BECOME PERMANENT, EXPERIENCED, COM- 
MITTED AND MEANINGFUL PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROCESSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION. I SUS- 
PECT THAT A LARGE, AND AS YET UNTAPPED SUPPLY OF SUCH PERSONS ALREADY EXISTS. 

I DO NOT BELIEVE ANYONE HAS EVEN THOUGHT TO LOOK. 

To RETURN FINALLY TO THE BERKELEY SITUATION ONCE AGAIN, THERE IS A LESSON 
OF A MORE ENCOURAGING NATURE TO BE DRAWN FROM IT. AS | INDICATED EARLIER, ONE 
OF THE THINGS THAT WENT WRONG WAS THAT THE UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION MISCALCU- 
LATED AND MISJUDGED ITS OWN STUDENT BODY. |T DID SO, I BELIEVE, BECAUSE IT SUP- 
POSED THAT THE STUDENTS OF TODAY ARE, REALLY, NO DIFFERENT FROM THOSE OF TEN OR 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. BUT THEY ARE DIFFERENT, AND THAT DIFFERENCE MAY BE PART OF 
OUR SALVATION. I KNOW THAT THEY ARE DIFFERENT, BUT I AM FAR LESS CONFIDENT THAT 
' CAN DESCRIBE EXACTLY HOW. 

Perhaps the simplest thing to say is that they are socially more aware and 

SOCIALLY MORE CONCERNED THAN STUDENTS OF BYGONE DAYS. ThEY ARE CONCERNED V> I TH 
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MATTERS OF JUSTICE, FAIRNESS AND PURPOSE IN A WAY IN WHICH FEW OF THOSE WHO WENT 
TO SCHOOL WITH ME WERE CONCERNED--OR AT LEAST CONCERNED ENOUGH TO DO ANYTHING. 

They seem to care less, on the whole, about material affairs or economic success 

THAN THE STUDENTS OF YESTERDAY. NO DOUBT, THIS IS DUE IN PART TO THE FACT THAT 
THESE CONCERNS ARE LESS PRESSING. BuT THE FACT REMAINS THAT THE PEACE CORPS, 

THE Mississippi Project, and even the Berkeley disturbance could not have suc- 
ceeded TEN YEARS AGO. 

If this is NOT itself a transitory and peripheral occurrence, it can have 

REAL MEANING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION AND ITS PROBLEMS. 1 SUSPECT, ALTHOUGH | CAN- 
NOT PROVE, THAT MANY OF THE GRADUATE STUDENTS OF TOMORROW WILL BE ATTRACTED TO 
ACADEMIA BECAUSE OF THE SIGNIFICANCE AND SOCIAL VALUE OF TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 

I IMAGINE, TOO, THAT IF THEY PASS THROUGH GRADUATE SCHOOL WITHOUT BEING FULLY 
CORRUPTED, THEY WILL, AS FACULTY MEMBERS, INSIST UPON A STAKE IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
DECISIONS OF THE FUTURE. WiTH ONLY A LITTLE IMAGINATION WE COULD, I BELIEVE, 

DRAW SO EFFECTIVELY UPON THE CONCERNS OF OUR PRESENT-DAY STUDENTS IN THE RECRUIT- 
MENT OF A LARGE NUMBER OF DEDICATED AND CAPABLE TEACHERS OF TOMORROW. TODAY, NO 
ONE SEEMS TO HAVE DEEMED THE IMAGINATIVE EFFORTS WORTH MAKII.G. 

I CANNOT CLOSE WITHOUT ACKNOWLEDGING THAT THERE IS MUCH THAT IS RELEVANT TO 
MY TOPIC AND THAT REMAINS YET UNMENTIONED. I HAVE NOT, FOR INSTANCE, TOUCHED AT 
ALL UPON THE FINANCING OF HIGHER EDUCATION. I HAVE NOT, MORE PARTICULARLY, LOOKED 
EITHER AT THE ROLES OR CONSEQUENCES OF FEDERAL OR FOUNDATION SUPPORT FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION — TWO TOPICS THAT EACH DESERVE A PAPER OF THEIR OWN. 

Nor, to take a quite different tack, have I said anything directly about 

WHAT COULD WELL HAVE BEEN THE FOCUS OF MY ENTIRE PAPER; NAMELY, THE ROLE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY IN THE BRINGING ABOUT OF SIGNIFICANT SOCIAL CHANGE. ANO FOR THAT 
MATTER, 1 HAVE EVEN SAID COMPARATIVELY LITTLE ABOUT THE KINO OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
THAT A RAPIDLY CHANGING SOCIETY REQUIRES. ThESE ARE ALL LARGE ANO IMPORTANT 
TOPICS. I CAN ONLY DEFEND THESE AND OTHER OMISSIONS BY ASSERTING MY BELIEF THAT 
THE SUBJECTS 1 DID SELECT WERE EQUALLY IMPORTANT ANO EQUALLY WORTHY OF CONSIDERA- 
TION AND REFLECTION. 
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Henry David Thoreau kept on his writing table at Walden Pond, besides his 
Greek Homer, three pieces of Yankee limestone which had pleased his eye on one 

OF HIS WALKS. HE SHORTLY OBSERVED THAT IF THEY WERE TO BE KEPT, THEY HAD THEN 
TO BE DUSTED. OUT OF THE WINDOW THEY WENT IN A SUBLIME RENUNCIATION, CONSIGNED 
TO THE ELEMENTAL CARE, ATTENTIVE ENOUGH, OF WIND AND RAIN. ThE COST OF THEIR 
MAINTENANCE INDOORS SO FAR OUTWEIGHED THE MARGINAL ADVANTAGE OF HAVING THEM THERE 
THAT THE KEEPING OF THEM WAS IN THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY OF WALDEN QUITE UNTHINKABLE, 
AND IN THE MORAL ECONOMY OF ThOREAU A TREASON AGAINST SIMPLICITY. WhAT BUSINESS 
HAD HE, THOREAU, OUSTING SUCH CLUTTER OF MERE THINGS SO LONG AS THE LIVING SOUL 
WITHIN HIM HAD DUST UPON ITSELF, HAVING STILL TO BE MADE PURE IN ITS PROPER 
ELEMENT? 

I NEVER READ THAT PASSAGE IN WALDEN EXCEPT WITH APPROVAL. ThAT IS THE ES- 
SENTIAL Thoreau, the intiMAte special character and clean seriousness of him, 

WHICH I FIND IN EVERY WAY ADMIRABLE. So PERFECTLY EDUCATIVE IS THAT ACT THAT I 
EMBRACE IT AS MY OWN AND WOULD TO GOD I HAD THOUGHT OF IT FIRST. LIKE ALL AMERI- 
CANS I REGARD AS MOST TYPICALLY AMERICAN IN ThOREAU THE VERY TRAIT WHICH I FIND 
IN NO OTHER, BUT IN HIM ONLY, THE FLUENT CONSEQUENCE OF ACT UPON THOUGHT, THE 
THOUGHT WITHOUT HINT OF INDECISION, THE ACT WITHOUT HINT OF MISGIVING. YOUR 

TYPICAL American has no such trait. He is like me, filled with indecisions, 

PLAGUED BY MISGIVINGS. HE WEARS HIS FREEDOM LIKE A STAIN. HE WOULD BE CAUGHT 
DEAD BEFORE CLAIMING INFALLIBILITY FOR THE LEAST OF HiS OPINIONS ON ANY MATTER. 

Therefore, before any matter which concerns his way of life, except it be the 

ABSTRACT RIGHT OF FORMING IT FOR HIMSELF, HE HESITATES. THE THOUGHT TREMBLES ON 
THE razor's edge ILL AT EASE, DECISIONS ARE SOUGHT IN THE VILLAGE WHERE RESPEC- 
TABILITY CAN BE NEVER QUESTIONED, AND THE ACT, IF THE VILLAGE IS ITSELF IN DOUBT, 
!S PERMANENTLY PUZZLED OVER AND PERMANENTLY WITHHELD. 

I HOLD THE TOLERANCE OF PRIVACY OF OPINION IN AMERICA IN A VERY SINCERE 
AFFECTION. FOR ONE THING, AS AN AMERICAN, 1 SHARE IT. POR ANOTHER, I AM SECURER 
IN MY IDIOSYNCRASY THAT OTHERS CULTIVATE AND SHARE IT TOO. BUT ITS CONSEQUENCE 
IS THAT IN THE MATTER OF EDUCATION, IN THE ONE MATTER IN WHICH AN UNERRING FIRM- 
NESS OF DECISION IS INITIALLY REQUIRED, PUBLIC OPINION IN AMERICA IS PERENNIALLY 
UNBUTTONED. |T IS PERHAPS WELL FOR OUR IMAGE OF ThOREAU THAT HE DESISTED EARLY 
FROM TEACHING SCHOOL. FOR IN THAT ENGAGEMENT, AS | SURMISE, HE MUST AS SIGNALLY 
HAVE FAILED AS AT WALDEN HE SUCCEEDED. |T -S QUITE IMPOSSIBLE TO HAVE A CONCORO 
IN WHICH ALL THE VIVLAGERS REGARD CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE AS A DUTY. WHICH IS TO SAY, 
THAT THE IMAGE OF THOREAU, WHICH WE JUSTLY ELEVATE, IS AN IMAGE OF THE GENIUS 
OF OUR PRIVACY. IMAGE OF CITIZEN IT DOES NOT AFFORD. AMERICA WOULD BE IRREPAR- 
ABLY POORER WITHOU"^ THE RICHES OF HENRY DAVID ThOREAU. BUT THE SUFFICIENT 

♦ Reprinted from The Educational Forum , May, 1962. 
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EDUCATION OF A SOCIETY IS NOT TO BE GAINED FROM MEDlATlMG THE ABSOLUTIONS OF A 
HERMITAGE. | SUSPECT THAT AMERICAN EDUCATION HAS NOWHERE FAILED SO ADJECTLY AS 
IN INSTRUCTING MC.N ON THE USES OF THEIR SOLITUDE. BuT THAT IS ONLY TO HAVE SAID 
THAT IT HAS FAILED EVERYWHERE, OUTSIDE THE VILLAGE AS WELL AS IN IT. POR IT HAS 
SURELY FAILED IN INSTRUCTING MEN ON THE USES OF COhMUNITY. 

I AM CONTENT THAT EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD DAMN CONCORD. BuT AN EDUCATOR MUST 
SOMEHOW CONTRIVE, EVEN IN DAMNING IT, STILL TO LABOR FOR ITS SAKE, ThE PROBLEM 
IS TO REALIZE AN EDUCATION OF MEN, TO DRAW FORTH THEREAUS, IN SPITE OF CONCORD'S 
COMPLACENCY WITH ITS OWN IMAGE. CONCORD IS EVERY EDUCATOR'S WORLD. ALWAYS IN 
ITS OWN EYES IT iS IRREPROACHABLE; ALWAYS, IN THE EYES OF AN EDUCATOR, IT IS 
partly fake, inauthentic, MERELY RESPECTABLE. CONCORD IS UNIMPEACHABLE ONLY BE- 
CAUSE NO ONE HAS HAD THE COURAGE TO IMPEACH IT. IMMEMORIALLV THE FAULT OF CON- 
CORD IS THAT IT WILL NOT LICENSE THE ThOREAU IN EACH OF ITS SILENT VILLAGERS. 

Silence is the price of the village, the petty fee which the villager exchanges 

FOR THE CIVIL GUARANTEE OF HIS FREEDOM OF SPEECH. ThE VILLAGE REQUIRES OF EACH 
MAN THAT HE BECOME THE DESECRATED EFFIGY OF THE LEAST PART OF HIS NEIGHBOR. THAT 
IS WHY, IF THE TRUTH WERE CONFESSED, TO LABOR FOR CONCORD'S SAKE AS AN EDUCATOR 
OF ITS CITIZENS IS ALWAYS TO BE, LIKE TriOREAU, A TRIFLE TREASONABLE TO IT. THl 
EDUCATION OF A CITIZEN CANNOT BE DRAWN FROM A STUDY OF THE PATTERN OF A C I TV S 
HABIT. For the task of education is at last to SET FREE NOT THE HABIT OF A CITY, 
BUT THE DUMB ASPIRATION IMPLICIT IN ITS HABIT, THE BURIED VIRTUE WHICH ITS HAE I T 
HAS INCOMPLETELY LIBERATED. 

As AN EDUCATOR ! WOULD SHAPE MEN WHO ARE FREE TO WALK IN THE VILLAGE AS IN- 
DEPENDENTLY AS ThOREAU walked beyond it. If this be treason, 1 AM GUILTY OF IT. 
An UNCRITICAL DEFERENCE HAS NO PLACE IN EDUCATION. YOUR ORIGINALITY IN FAKING 
THE SUM OF 2 AND 2 DOES NOT INTEREST ME. POR ORIGINALITY IS HERE OUT OF PLACE; 
DEFERENCE TO RULE ALONE IS IN PLACE. BuT IF YOU ASK ME TO EDUCATE YO'JR SON, I 
WOULD SOONER SEE HIM UNFORMED THAN STAMP UPON HIM THF. IMAGE OF YOU OR THE IMAGE 

OF ME. He has a better and less anonymous calling. You would make of him a 
CIPHER? Then let him be what you ape. You would make or him a man? Then let 

HIM BE WHAT HE IS CAPABLE OF BECOMING, A CRITICAL INTELLIGENCE ABROAD IN THE 
WORLD, LOYAL TO THE ONLY CONCORD TO WHICH YOU IN FACT ARE LOYAL, A CONCORO CAPA- 
BLE OF SHELTERING HIS VIRTUE AS IT SHELTERS YOURS, SO MUCH THE OBJECT OF HIS 
CARE, SO INTIMATELY A PART OF HIMSELF IN INTERCOURSE AND SOLITUDE, THAT TO DESERT 
IT IS NOT TO FIND WALDEN BUT !0 WANDER WITH CAIN. 

I SPEAK FROM THE UNIVERSITY, NOT FOR IT. ThERE WAS A TIME AT WHICH THE UNI- 
VERSITY SHARED THE ABSOLUTIONS OF WALDEN POND. |T DOES SO NO LONGER. ThE ACA- 
DEMIC GROVE WAS ONCE A SECLUSION FROM SOCIETY; TODAY IT IS SOCIETY'S LABORATORY. 
It is CONSULTANT FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. OF ITS LEARNING ALL MEN MAKE CONFESSION. 
Its iSNORANCE NO ONE CONFESSES. |T HAS ACQUIRED ALL OF THE THOUGHTLESS DEFER- 
ENCE WHICH Concord formerly reserved to itself. In that, if the University but 

KNEW THE MEASURE OF ITS IGNORANCE, THERE WOULD BE SOME GAIN. BUT FOR SO LONG 
AS ITS IGNORANCE REMAINS UNKNOWN, IT IS A PERIL TO ITSELF AND TO ALL MEN, STRIK- 
ING FLINT WHERE IT THINKS ITSELF ONLY TO BE DUSTING STONES. 

I I 

There is, | suppose, an element of risk even in the circumstance of our 

BEING IN THE WORLD. WhAT A MAN GETS, WHAT GOOD HE FALLS HEIR TO, IS ALWAYS IN 
PART OWING TO MATTERS WHICH FALL BEYOND HIS CONTROL, WHICH OWE NOTHING TO H I S 
WILL OR TO HIS ACT. 
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Or ThCSE ^iATTERS WHICH FALL BEYOND OUR CAPACITY TO CHANGE--AS THAT, TO LIVE, 
WE MUSf CAT, OR THAT, TO HAVE SOCIETY AT ALL, WE MUST BE SUBJECT TO SOME RE” 

STRA ! NTS---OF THESE MATTERS | PROPOSE TO TAKE NO ACCOUNT i NOT BECAUSE THEY ARE 
NOT IMFORTaNT (on THE CONTRARY, THEY ARE MOST FATEFULLY IMPORTANT), BUT BECAUSE 
THEY ARE MATTERS WHICH NOTHING WE DO OR SAY CAN IN ANY WISE AFFECT. THEY AFFORD 
THE BARE f>TAGE WITHIN WHICH ALL HUMAN DECISIONS ARE TAKEN, AND JUST AS THE ACTOR 
ON THl stage is not free to suspend the CONDITIONS OF THE STAGE ON WHICH HiS PART 
iS CAST, SO NEITHER ARE WE FREE TO SUSPEND THE CONDITIONS OF OUR STAGE, WHICH IS 
NATURE . 

All THAT WE CAN DO, ALL THAT WE CAN EVER HOPE TO DO, IS TO MAKE USE OF THOSE 
CONDITIONS WHICH THE NEUTRAL STAGE AFFORDS. POR IT IS POSSIBLE, AS THE ANCIENT 

Stoics saw, even given these conditions which are unalterable, either to play our 

PART WELL, OR TO PLAY IT ILL. THAT ALONE IS WITHIN OUR POWER, TO ENVISAGE THE 
ROLE CLEARLY, TO ENVISAGE THE ROLE WITHIN THE LIMITS BY WHICH NATURE HEDGES OUR 
ACTS, AND TO DETERMINE WHAT CONSTITUTES THE PROPER ENACTMENT OF IT. 

That at last is what all statesmanship is, it is what all education is, 

AMONG MEN, A CULTIVATION IN THEM OF A CAPACITY TO UNDERSTAND, UNDER GIVEN CIR- 
CUMSTANCES OF NATURE AND SOCIETY, WHAT ARE THE REAL POSSIBILITIES, THE AUTHENTIC 
ALTERNATIVES, THAT ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHOICEj TO EMBRACE, AMONG THOSE ALTERNATIVES, 
THAT ONE OF THEM IN WHICH THE HUMAN WELFARE IS FOUND MOST ABUNDANTLY TO LIE; AND 
HAVING EMBRACED IT, TO DRAW FORTH, OUT OF RESOURCES WHICH THE CIRCUMSTANCES AF- 
FORD, THE MOST EFFICIENT INSTRUMENTS FOR THE HAVING OF IT. 

CONTENT TO THINK SIMPLY FOR A WHILE. |N THE MAKING OF A GARDEN A [ * 

DOES BUT BRING TOGETHER SOIL AND SEED, A;JD SET EACH TO A WORK WHICH EACH WA.^ 
ALREADY FITTED TO PERFORM BEFORE HIS ACT TOOK PLACE. ThE SEED DOES NOT RECEIVE 
FROM HIM ITS CAPACITY FOR GROWTH; THE SOIL DOES NOT RECEIVE FROM HIM ITS CAPACITY 
TO SUSTAIN GROV^TH. HiS ACT OF GARDENING IS SIMPLY AN ACT OF COMBINATION, DRAWING 
TOGETHER CAPACITIES IN THINGS WHICH ARE BY NATURE FITTED TO COMPLEMENT EACH OTHER. 

The combination alone is his; the elements combined are inevitably borrowed. 

They belonged to nature before his act, and belong still to nature after his act. 
The result of their combination would equally have ensued, had they been com- 
bined BY AN ACCIDENTAL GUST OF WIND. THEY WOULD HAVE RETAJNED EQUALLY THEIR FIT- 
NESS FOR COMBINATION, HAD THEIR COMBINATION NOT IN FACT OCCURRED— HAD SEED RE- 
MAINED STILL STORED IN POD, ANU SOIL UNTURNED AND FALLOW. 

All HUMAN ART — IN MATTERS OF SOCIETY, ALL STATESMANSHIP OF ANY KIND--IS AN 
ART OF COMBINATION. |T IS FORM->RODUC I NG, NOT TH I NG-PRODUC I NG . I TS ELEMENTS 
ARE GIVEN. It SiMPLY ASSEMBLES, ORGANIZES THESE ELEMENTS, INTRODUCES AMONG THEM 
A PATTERN OF ITS OWN, SO THAT ACTUALLY WHAT ART CREATES IS NOT THINGS, BUT ONLY 
THE FORMS OF THINGS. 

That, very simply, is what men do, who enact the roles of educators in 
SOCIETY. They institute forms in which the human community can be sheltered, 

AND IN WHICH, IF THEY DO THEIR PART WELL, ITS BETTER GEUIUS CAN BE REALIZED. 

That is why the work of educators is so profoundly important in the comings 

AND GOINGS OF THE HUMAN COMMUNITY. FOR BY THE SAME FREEDOM BY WHICH, OUT OF 
DECISIONS WHICH WE TAKE, THAT COMMUNITY MAY BE EXALTED, SO EQUALLY, OUT OF DE- 
CISIONS WHICH WE TAKE, THAT COMMUNITY CAN BE ABASED. MAKE NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 

Our capacity for doing evil is at least as large as our capacity for doing good. 

It is PROBABLY LARGER, FOR AS MEN WILL FOLLOW WHEN THEY ARE ENLRCET I CALLY LED, 

IT MUST BE THE APPALLING REFLECTION OP ALL ENERGETIC LEADER^, THAT THERE ARE 
MORE WAYS OF GOING FOUL THAN OF GOING PURE, 




What, then, is the responsible act of education in a society of free men? 

Old Socrates had an answer for that question, and 1 still regard it as the 

ONLY PROFITABLE AND HONEST ONE IN HUMAN TERMS. ThE WORK OF TEACHING, HE THOUGHT, 
WHETHER IT BE THE TEACHING OF THE YOUNG OR THE TEACHING OF THE OLD, IS AFTER ALL 
A PIECE OF MIOWIVERY. ThE TEACHER IS AN INTELLECTUAL MIDWIFE. WhAT DOES THE 

MiDWiFE 00? The midwife produces no child; she simply delivers one. Unless the 

MOTHER PRODUCES T.iE CHILD, THERE SHALL BE NO CHILD. F OR THE MIDWIFE’S VIRTUE 
CONSISTS NOT IN PRODUCING CAPACITY IN OTHERS, BUT ONLY IN DELIVERING OTHERS OF 
CAPACITIES WHICH THEY ALREADY HAVE. 

|T IS SO WITH EDUCATION AMONG MEN. YOU CANNOT MAKE MEN BETTER THAN THEY ARE 
CAPABLE OF BECOMING. YOU ARE NOT COMPETENT TO GIVE THEM ANYTHING. BUT WHAT YOU 
CAN DO IS TO DELIVER THEM, BY THE SERVICES YOU PERFORM, OF THE BEST THAT THEY ARE 
CAPABLE OF. 

Such is the sense of that strange imperative pronounced by the Existentialist 

PHILOSOPHERS IN OUR OWN DAY. ThEY SAY I "BECOME WHAT YOU AREI" WhY SHOULD THAT 

BE COMMANDED OF A MAN? WHY SHOULD A MAN BE COMMANDED TO BECOME WHAT ALREADY HE 

IS? You DO NOT BIO A CHILD TO GRAVITATE OR TO GROW. FOR A CHILD GRAVITATES AND 

^’OWS INDEPENDENTLY OF YOUR COMMAND, AND WILL GRAVITATE AND GROW STILL, EVEN IN 

THE ABSENCE OF YOUR COMMAND. SO MUCH YOU MAY LEAVE TO NATURE, AS THE CHILD IN 
EFFECT LEAVES IT TO NATURE, AND ADOS NOT A CUBIT TO ITS STATURE, OR AN OUNCE TO 
ITS WEIGHT, BY TAKING THOUGHT. YET STILL IT MAKES SENSE TO SAY TO A CHILD, 

"Become what you are.'" For one then speaks not to the child, but to the man in 
THE CHILD. That is the strange paradox of the human condition, which is shared 

BY NO OTHER CONDITION IN NATURE, THAT A MAN IS CAPABLE OF BEING LESS THAN HE I S, 
AND DISCOVERS HIMSELF, IN ANY STAGE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN SOCIETY, LESS THAN 
HE IS CAPABLE, RIGHTLY NURTURED, OF BECOMING. HE IS NATURE'S SINGULAR ESSAY IN 
TRAGEDY, WHOSE DESTINY NATURE HAS LEFT UNDETERMINED, EXCEPT AS HE SHALL DETERMINE 

IT, GROSS Caliban, from the vision of Ariel in himself. As he shapes his society, 

AS HE FASHIONS ITS INSTITUTIONS AND FRAMES ITS LAWS, SO AT LAST HE SHALL BECOME. 

That is why, of all animals, man alone requires to be educated. Mere training 

WILL SUFFICE FOR AN ORDINARY ANIMAL, SINCE CF AN ORDINARY ANIMAL NO CHOICE CON- 
CERNING ITS OWN ESTATE IS EVER DEMANDED. BUT OF A HUMAN ANIMAL THAT CHOICE IS 
PREC 5ELY DEMANDED. ThE TAKING OF SIDES, THE GRANTING OF ALLEGIANCE, THE EXER- 
CISE OF LOYALTY TO AN IMAGE OF HIMSELF, IS WHAT MAKES HIM HUMAN. So THEREFORE, 

TO THAT TASK, WE EDUCATE HIM TO THE FREEDOM OF THE HUMAN' ACT, AND REGARD MERE 
TRAINING AS SUITED NOT TO THE ART OF MAKING MEN, BUT TO THE ART OF LESSER 
F I SHERMEN. 

A MAN, AS THE EDUCATOR OR THE STATESMAN IS BOUND TO CONCEIVE HIM, IS NOT 
MERELY A CREATURE BORN PROMISCUOUSLY INTO THE SPECIES HOMO SAPIENS . HE |S THAT. 

But he is also, besides that, a creature whose thought, whose reflection, whose 

CONCEPTION OF HIS OWN PROMISE MAKES HIM WHAT HE IS. HE ALONE, IN ALL OF NATURE, 

IS OBLIGED TO SEEK OUT HIS PROPER IMAGE, SINCE NATURE IN ITS CARELESS DISPENSA- 
TION HAS LEFT IT UNDETERMINED, AND HE ALONE CAN, FOR GOOD OR EVIL, DETERMINE IT — 
FOR EVIL AS FOR GOOD, AS HE CHOOSES; AND FOR EVIL NO LESS THAN FOR GOOD, UNLESS 
HE CHOOSES. 

That is man's fate, as the old philosophers saw it, that he must choose his 
FATE. That is man's fate, as your modern Existentialist sees it, that unless he 

CHOOSES AND RESPONSIBLY ALLIES HIMSELF, HE SHALL SUFFER IN THE INDIFFERENT ROUND 
OF MERE NATURE THE DESPAIR OF UTTER NAKEDNESS AND DESOLATION. 
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That is why, for Concord's silent villagers, the vision of America i;as al- 
ways CREATIVELY TO BE REWORKED. THAT IS WHY, FOR EVERY GENERATION OF AMERICANS, 
THE TASK IS ORIGINAL, GENEROUS, HEROIC AND UNFINISHED. MAN IS HIM.;'-.l.F, IN MR . 

Kennedy's phrase, the new frontier. He is the only frontier that is pzrmanent. 
For the frontier did never lie in the unpeopled land. It lies in the peopled 
ONE. It lies in us. 



Mi 

The one compelling and inescapable datum of the modern consciousness is its 

SENSE OF CRISIS. OF CRISIS, OF CRISIS ALONE, AMID THE CORROSIONS OF UNBELIEF 
AND MORAL INCERTITUDE WHICH BESET OUR WORLD, IS ANYONE PERFECTLY PERSUADED. MEN 
MAY DIFFER ON ALL OTHER MATTERS. THEY MAY DIFFER IN THEIR OPINION OF THE CAUSES 
WHICH HAVE BROUGHT MEN AND NATIONS TO THEIR PRESENT POSTURE; THEY MAY DIFFER IN 
THEIR JUDGMENT OF THE REMEDIES WHICH CAN RELIEVE THE MODERN MALA I SE . ON THE 
MATTER OF CRISIS ITSELF THERE ARE NO DIFFERENCES OF OPINION OR OF JUDGMENT. THE 
SENSE OF CRISIS IS THE ONE CONVICTION WHICH THE 20tH CENTURY HAS PRODUCED. TRAGI- 
CALLY, IT IS ALMOST THE ONLY CONVICTION WHICH IT PRESERVES. | KNOW OF NO MORE 
APPALLING COMMENTARY ON THE ROUGHNESS AND INCLEMENCY OF THE MODERN SCENE THAN 
THIS TRAGIC PERCEPTION OF ITSELF, WHICH IT HAS GAINED. 

The crisis itself is certified. It is what no one doubts. But the nature 

OF THE CRISIS IS VERY MUCH A SUBJECT OF DISPUTE. FOR WHILE MEN FEEL THE EXA- 
CERBATIONS OF THE TIMES, AND EXPERIENCE, OUT OF THE CONFLICTS OF THEIR INSTITU- 
TIONS, AN ARREST OF ALLEGIANCE IN THEIR SIMPLEST ACTS OF EVERY DAY, THEY ALL 
ALIKE PERSIST IN BELIEVING THAT THE PRESENT CRISIS IS LIKE ANY OTHER, SIMPLY AN 
EXAGGERATION OF EVERY OTHER, AN INCIDENTAL FAILURE OF EFFICIENCY OR ORGANIZATION. 
So THAT EACH SEES THE ILL IN WHAT HE IS MOST PREPARED TO SEE, IN WHAT LIES NEAR- 
EST TO HIM AND PINCHES FIRST — A FAULT OF ECONOMIC DISTRIBUTION, A DEFECT OF 
POLITICAL PLANNING, A FAILURE OF COMMUNICATION OR OF DESIGN OR OF REVERENCE. 

|T IS THE INDOMITABLE OPINION OF 20TH-CENTURY MAN, THAT THE DISORGANIZATION 
OF A TOTAL CULTURE IS CAPABLE OF BEING CURED BY SPECIFIC REMEDIES, THAT THERE IS 
NO ILL WHICH A BETTER KNOWLEDGE OF UTILITIES MIGHT NOT REMOVE. |T |S PRESUMED 
EVERYWHERE THAT THE ILLS OF MANKIND ARE THE BANEFUL EFFECTS OF OUR TOO LITTLE 
KNOWLEDGE, AND THAT AS KNOWLEDGE IS INCREASED, THOSE ILLS MUST BE DIMINISHED, 

AND AT LAST MUST DISAPPEAR. 

That opinion, that trust, is the motive which underlies the study, and gives 

MORAL SERIOUSNESS TO THE PURSUIT, OF ALL OF THE DESCRIPTIVE SCIENCES OF HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR--TO THE PURSUIT OF PSYCHOLOGY, OF SOCIOLOGY, OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 

I WILL SAY FRANKLY THAT IN MY JUDGMENT THAT OPINION IS A DELUSION. I DO 
NOT DEPRECIATE THE DESCRIPTIVE SCIENCES OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR. I DO SIMPLY DESPAIR 
OF THE CLAIMS WHICH ARE MADE IN THEIR BEHALF, WHICH REQUIRE OF THEM ANSWERS THEY 
CANNOT GIVE AND SET FOR THEM PROBLEMS THEY CANNOT TOUCH. 

The dilemma of 20th-century man is at his core, not at his surface. Which 

IS TO SAY, HIS DILEMMA IS PHILOSOPHICAL; IT CONCERNS HIS FUNDAMENTAL COMMIT- 
MENTS, NOT HIS INCIDENTAL ACTS; THE QUALITY OF THE ENOS HE PURSUES, NOT THE EF- 
FICIENCY OF THE MEANS HE COMMANDS IN PURSUING THEM. 

Knowledge is power, Francis Bacon once wrote, for if you would command 
nature, you must be content to obey her. That is the permanent challenge to the 
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POSITIVE SCIENCES AT ALL TIMES. OUR SCIENCES OF NATURE AND OF HUMAN SOCIETY ARE 
SIMPLY OUR STUDIES IN OBEDIENCE. ThEY HAVE CONFERRED UPON MANKIND GREAT POWERS 
OF CONTROL, THE TECHNICAL POWERS WHICH ENABLE US T.:; PRODUCE IN NATURE AND IN 
SOCIETY THE EFFECTS WHICH MEN HAVE CHOSEN. 

The problem is in the choosing. For that knowledge which confers upon us 

THE POWER OF CONTROL SAYS NOT A WORD CONCERNING THE ENDS TO WHICH IT SHALL BE 
COMMITTED. ThE POWER ITSELF IS, LIKE A KNIFE, NEUTRAL! IT CUTS FOR HIM WHO 

WIELDS IT. It Will cut for a surgeon to save life, it will cut for a quack to 

CRIPPLE it, it will CUT FOR A MURDERER TO CANCEL IT. 1T WILL CUT EQUALLY TO SAVE 
OR TO MUTILATE. BUT WHO WILL TELL US WHAT IS SAVING AND WHAT |S MUTILATION? 

You REFLECT UPON THE SAME CIRCUMSTANCE WHEN YOU OBSERVE OF 2-4-D, WHICH HAS 
UTILITY FOR KILLING DANDELIONS, THAT IT HAS EQUAL UTILITY FOR KILLING THE CLOVER 
IN YOUR LAWN. THE KNOWLEDGE IS AS NEUTRAL AS THE CHEMICAL. IT PRODUCES GOOD AND 
EVIL INDIFFERENTLY, AND STANDS MUTE BEFORE THE QUESTION, WHETHER ANY CROP IN 
NATURE SHALL BE THOUGHT A WEED, OR ANY DEATH IN NATURE A BENEFIT. 

The condemnation of Prometheus, who brought fire to man from heaven, is not 

WITHOUT ITS ESSENTIAL JUSTICE. 1 APPLAUD THE FITNESS OF JOVE ’ S CARRION BIRO. 

For it was a very questionable act of compassion which gave man fire without 
giving him at once the knowledge of its proper uses. The fire that warms the 

LAMB IN HIM ARMS THE LION IN HIM. 

Am I MY brother's keeper? yes, as I WOULD KEEP SOCIETY AT ALL, 1 MUST KEEP 
MY BROTHER AND BE KEPT BY HIM. WITH RESPECT TO THAT MATTER THERE IS NEVER ANY 

QUESTION. The great question is. Who is my brother? And that is a question for 
WHICH NO technique WILL READY A SOLUTION. 

If you would govern a society, control then the beliefs of that society. 

For this we know: men act not according to the truth, but according to what 

THEY BELIEVE TO BE TRUE. CONTROL THEREFORE THEIR BELIEFS, AND YOU MAY CONTROL 
THEIR ACTIONS. ThEY WILL DIE FOR A FALSEHOOD IN WHICH THEY BELIEVE MORE WILL- 
INGLY than live for a truth which they repudiate, and if for a belief which 

THEY HOLD TRUE THEY BE DENIED THAT VISION OF ALTERNATIVES WHICH WOULD ENABLE 
THEM TO DISCOVER IT FALSE, THEY WILL ENDURE IN DUMB INNOCENCE WHAT WOULD REVOLT 
THEM IN CLEAR KNOWLEDGE. 

If that shocks your moral sensibilities, it must NEVERTHELESS EXCITE YOUR 
ADMIRATION AS A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF HUMAN SOCIAL BEHAVIOR. EVERY OICTAfOR- 
SHIP IN THE HISTORY OF MANKIND HAS UNDERSTOOD IT. ThE MOST GENEROUS DEMOCRACIES 
have made use of it, INSTITUTING A UNIVERSAL EDUCATION AND RIGHTS OF FREE SPEECH 
AND PRESS, THAT THE TRUTH SHOULD SET MEN FREE. JHOMAS JEFFERSON SO FULLY BE- 
LIEVED IT THAT HE FOUNDED A UNIVERSITY; JOSEPH McCARTHY SO FULLY BELIEVED IT 
THAT HE SILENCED THE UNIVERSITIES, JEFFERSON'S UNIVERSITY AMONG THEM. 

No ONE CAN BE PLEASED WITH THIS ISSUE OF OUR ARGUMENT, FOR IT CALLS TO OUR 
ATTENTION, OUT OF THE UNIVERSITY ITSELF, NOT THE PROFESSION OF ITS KNOWLEDGE, BUT 
THE ADMISSION OF ITS IGNORANCE. 

Statesmen and educators must know that ignorance. They must know the rea- 
son FOR IT, THAT THE DESCRIPTIVE SCIENCES OF NATURE AND OF HUMAN SOCIETY DO NOT 
THEMSELVES DECIDE TO WHAT ENOS THEY SHALL BE COMMITTED. FoR UNLESS WE KNOW, AND 
BE READY TO CONFESS, THE IGNORANCE OF THE UNIVERSITY, WE CANNOT BE PROPER ADVO- 
CATES OF THE KNOWLEDGE IT IN FACT CAN CLAIM. NOR WILL WE EVER UNDERSTAND WHY 



THE PRESENT GENERATION, WHICH COMMANDS GREATER KNOWLEDGE THAN ANY OF I' 5 PREDEC- 
^'ESSORS, SHOULD ALSO EXPERIENCE GREATER ANXIETY THAN ANY OF ITS PREDECESSORS. 

The weapon which a child can trigger is, in the hands of a child, the most 

DANGEROUS OF ALL WEAPONS. WHO IS THE CHILD? |T |S WE AT LAST, YOU AND I, HUMAN 
SOCIETY AT LARGE. I WISH I COULD SAY, AS THE DEGRADATION OF POLITICAL THEORY IN 
OUR DAY HAS TAUGHT US TO SAY, THAT MY FEAR WAS FEAR OF A BOMB. A BOMB IS THE 
LEAST OF MY FEARS. | DO NOT FEAR DYING TOMORROW. LET THE CAUSE BE TO ME REAL 
ENOUGH, I SHALL CONSENT TO D I E TODAY. NO, THE REAL FEAR IS NOT THAT TOMORROW | 
SHALL DIE, BUT THAT TOMORROW | SHALL LIVE, AND IN THAT MORROW FIND BOTH YOU AND 
ME AND ALL SOCIETY MADE VICTIM OF THE INSTRUMENTS WE HAVE FASHIONED, CAPTURED 
BY THE COMMUNICATIONS WHICH COULD IN A BETTER USE HAVE EXALTED US, DRIVEN BY THE 
DUMB PROCEDURES WHICH COULD IN A BETTER USE HAVE SET US FREE. 

Knowledge is not necessarily wisdom. Neither is the imparting of knowledge 

NECESSARILY EDUCATION. WE HAVE LOST IN THE MODERN WORLD OUR CAPACITY FOr< REGARD- 
ING THE DESTINY OF MANKIND AS A PROBLEM. WE VIEW OUR HUMANITY NOT AS A PROBLEM, 
WHICH DEMANDS REFLECTION, BUT AS A DATUM, WHICH PROHIBITS IT. 

Therefore, in the peril of our old habit, we look only to those ills of 

SOCIETY WHICH TECHNOLOGY CAN BE DEPENDED UPON TO REMEDY. POVERTY IS EVIL, THERE- 
FORE THE ABSENCE OF POVERTY MUST BE GOOD. WAR IS EVIL, THEREFORE THE ABSENCE OF 
WAR MUST BE GOOD. DISEASE IS EVIL, THEREFORE THE ABSENCE OF DISEASE MUST BE 

GOOD. These are our invincible certitudes. It should follow from them that a 

MAJOR END OF EDUCATION IS A TEACHING OF MEN TO DIE. POR IN DEATH YOU HAVE EACH 
OF THESE things: IN MERCIFUL DEATH THERE IS NEITHER WANT, NOR WAR, NOR DISEASE. 

The physician who works at healing the body knows his task is done when an 

ILL HAS BEEN REMOVED. BUT IN THE EDUCATION OF MEN THE ELIMINATION OF AN ILL DOES 
NOT SUFFICE. ThE REAL PROBLEM FOR EDUCATION |S NOT IN IDENTIFYING SOCIETY'S 
ILLS, OR EVEN IN ASSISTING IN THE REMOVAL OF THEM. ThE REAL PROBLEM IS IN DETER- 
MINING, IN society's interest and for its sake, in response to its dumb aspira- 
tion, WHAT CONSTITUTES ITS HEALTH. 

Yet where, if not in knowledge, shall men find wisdom? Where, if not in 

KNOWLEDGE, SHALL ONE DISCOVER THE PROPER EDUCATION OF A SOC'ETY AND THE USES OF 
THE HUMAN FREEDOM? 

The question is very justly raised. And the answer to it is: Nowhere, no- 

where SAVE IN KNOWLEDGE. BUT THE KNOWLEDGE IN QUESTION, WHICH AFFORDS WISDOM 
AND CAN GUIDE EDUCATION, SHALL NOT BE HAD IN OUR PRESENT EXERCISE. "WHATSOEVER 
THY HAND FINDEVH TO DO, DO IT WITH THY MIGHT," SAYS THE WRITER OF ECCLES I ASTES . 

It is an indecent and cruel precept. For shall it be thought to matter not at 

ALL WHAT THE BLIND HAND HAS FOUND TO DO? AnD SHALL IT MATTER NOT AT ALL WHAT 
WE BECOME IN FOLLOWING IT, DEFINING THE SOUL'S COMMISSION ACCORDING TO THE ACCI- 
DENTS OF TOUCH? As THE 20tH CENTURY HAS HAD TRAGICALLY TO LEARN, HE WHO REGARDS 
THE HAND AS INFALLIBLE WILL BEFORE LONG DESERT THE HEAD AND THE HEART. ThE IN- 
FALLIBILITY OF THE HAND IS THE FIERCE DOGMA OF A BRUTE SEASON, AND WE HAVE ALL 
BEEN PARTY TO IT. YhAT IS WHY THE KNOWLEDGE NEEDED, THE ESSENTIAL KNOWLEDGE, IS 
A KNOWLEDGE OF THE COVENANT WHICH IS MAN, OF THE CIVILIZING COVENANT IN WHICH MEN 
WILL BE CONTENT TO ABIDE PERMANENTLY WITHOUT CONSTRAINT, SINCE BEYOND IT THEIR 
nUMANiTY HAS NO PLACE AND THEIR DIGNITY NO WARRANTY. LET MEN SET FOR THEMSELVES 
THE TASK OF FRAMING SUCH A COVENANT, THEY SHALL KNOW THE EDUCATION OF THEIR YOUNG 
AND THE CONDITIONS OF THEIR COMMUNITY. POR IN THAT COVENANT WILL BE FOUND THE 
SOURCES OF THE HUMAN DIGNITY AND THE NATURE OF THE GOOD SOCIETY, IN WHICH, IN THE 
WORDS OF MICAH, MEN LOVE JUSTICE, AND DO MERCY, AND WALK HUMBLY WITH THEIR GOD. 
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It would not be unreasonable at this stage to express my pleasure and grati- 
tude AT BEING HERE, AND TO THE UNITED STATES IN GENERAL. AS OUR POLITICAL AND 
CULTURAL LIFE HAS BECOME INCREASINGLY TREACHEROUS — THERE CANNOT BE MANY COUNTRIES 
IN THE WORLD APPROACH THE ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR CREATION BY DECIDING TO REPEAT THE 
PROCEDURE WITH REAL PASSIONS AMD OCCASIONALLY REAL BULLETS INSTEAD OF MOCK ONES 

OUR admiration for the achievements of the United States increases. This is in- 
creasingly TRUE OF THOSE OF US WHO HAVE ACCOMPLISHED A GOOD DEAL OF OUR GRADUATE 
EDUCATION BY VIRTUE OF YOUR GENEROSITY, AND THOUGH WE REMAIN IRRATIONALLY ATTACHED 

TO THE Canadian cosa nostra and fulfill perhaps the role of loyal opposition, it 

IS TRUE THAT OUR ATTITUDES ARE CHANGING FROM ONE OF TOUCHY SUPERIORITY AND GRUDG- 
ING ADMIRATION TO A MORE LIBERAL INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASM FOR YOUR AFFAIRS, AS 
WELL AS A GREATER CONCERN ABOUT OU* OWN. BUT THERE IS ANOTHER NOTE AS WELL I 
WISH TO SOUND AND THAT SS TO EXPRESS HOPE F.R THE GENUINE INTERNATIONALISM IN 
THE CONCERN FOR LEARNING— THE WORD IS USED IN THE ACTIVE SENSE— AND TO HOPE THAT 
WE ARE THE GENUINE INHERITORS OF THE PREViOUS MOVEMENTS OF NORTH AMERICAN AND 
PERHAPS WORLD SOLIDARITY, AN EMERGING BROTHERHOOD THAT NEED NOT FOUNDER ON POLI- 
TICAL OR CULTURAL NATIONALISM, BUT THAT CAN EXCHANGE EXPERIENCE AND AFFECTION, 
WHICH ALL LEARNING MUST HAVE f REELY AND AT THE SAME TIME ENCOURAGE POLITICAL AND 
cultural difference AND VARIATION. I AM AWARE THA I AM SPEAKING TO CITIZENS OF 
THE MOST POWERFUL NATION IN THE WORLD, AND THAT I AM SPEAKING ABOUT MATTERS THAT 
HAVE A DIRECT BEARING ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF THAT PCWER. 1 HOPE THAT YOU 
WILL FIND MY FREEDOM FROM YOUR DIRECT RESPONSIBILITY FOR IT, REASONABLY MATCHED 
BY MY AWE IN THE FACE OF SUCH RESPONSIBILITY. 

It has been customary for all my years of conscious experience with EDUCA- 
TION TO INTRODUCE INTO ANY SEMINmR OR CONFERENCE CONCERNED WITH THE NEW WONDER 
AND EXCITEMENTS OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND PRACTICAL MATTERS, A RITUAL REMINDER 
OF THE ANCIENT VIRTUES OF LIBERAL EDUCATION. SOME OF YOU MAY REMEMBER THE ANEC- 
DOTE REGARDING THE INVESTIGATION OF A BRITISH ARTILLERY TEAM BY AN EFFICIENCY 
EXPERT DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR. AFTER A THOROUGH EXAMINATION OF THE FIRING 
DRILL HAD BEEN CONDUCTED THE EXPERT ACKNOWLEDGED HIS APPROVAL OF THE EFFICIENCY 
OF THE OPERATION BUT EXPRESSED HiS CURIOSITY ABOUT THE FUNCTION OF A MAN WHO 
STOOD STIFFLY AT ATTENTION THROUGHOUT. AFTER A MOMENTS THOUGHT, THE ANSWER CAME 
THAT this was THE MAN WHO HELD THE HORSES’ HEADS. | SOMETIMES THINK THAT THIS 
ritual is a bit like HOLDING THE HORSES’ HEADS, AND WHEN I EXAMINE MY OWN HISTORY 
I AM APPALLED BY THE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT DOING JUST THAT. My OWN FILES SEEM 
FILLED WITH COLLECTIONS OF SPEECHES DIRECTED AT GROUPS OF PRESUMEO IMPATIENT 
AND FIERCELY FUTURE MINDED GROUPS OF SCIENTISTS, TECHNICIANS AND THE LIKE WHO 
KNOW THAT THIS IS THE TIRESOME PRICE THEY MUST PAY FOR CONQUERING THE EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT. PERHAPS THERE !S A FLICKERING HOPE THAT SOMETHING WILL BE AD- 
VANCED that will reduce THEIR OWN CONFLICTS, SINCE WE ARE ALL IN ONE WAY OR 
ANOTHER TOUCHED WITH THE MYSTIQUE OF LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
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I ASKCD Dr. Sharer whether what 1 was to do was to be a luncheon speech or 

A PAPER— THERE IS A CONSIDERABLE DIFFERENCE IN INTENTION, EXPECTATION AND DICES- 
TION INVOLVED. HE SAID IT SHOULD BE A LITTLE OF BOTH, AND WITH THAT IN MIND, 

WHAT YOU ARE ABOUT TO GET IS THE CLASSICAL COMB I NAT I ON— A SERMON. SiNCE EVERY 
SERMON MUST HAVE A TEXT, MINE IS TAKEN FROM AN OLD METHODIST HYMN, WRITTEN BY 

YOUR OWN James Russell Lowell in which the line reads— 'Time renders ancient 

GOOD UNCOUTH." |T ISA SURPRISING LINE TO FIND IN A HYMN, THOUGH NOT PERHAPS 

IN AN American Methodist hymn, but I wish to draw your attention to the final 
WORD— "uncouth." It is importan-' to note that it is not wrong or particularly 

EVIL THAT THIS ANCIENT GOOD HAS BECOME, BUT UNCOUTH, WHICH IS DEFINED IN MOST 
DICTIONAIRES "AWKWARD, CLUMSY, CRUDE, STRANGE AND UNPLEASANT." WHAT 1 AM DRIVING 
AT IS THAT IN A SOCIETY IN WHICH CHANGE HAS BEEN MOST ENTHUSIASTICALLY INSTITU- 
-lONALIZED, WE MUST GET USED TO THE NOTION OF THE UNCOUTHNESS OF MANY OF OUR 
•REASURED GOODS BOTH IN OUR RELUCTANT EYES AS WELL AS IN THE EYES OF OTHERS, 
PARTICULARLY THE YOUNG AND BE WILLING TO RESPOND TO THE INESCAPABLE TRUTH. NOT 
TO DO THIS, IS TO DEMAND THAT ONLY SOME THINGS MAY CHANGE, BUT OTHERS MUST REMAIN 

fixed: it is to take a moral view of these absolute practices and to create 

RIGIDITIES AND INFLEXIBLE DUTIES WHICH EVENTUALLY DEFEAT THE ENDS WE ORIGINALLY 
INTEND TO SERVE. |T IS IN THE MOST FAMILIAR TERMS, TO CONFUSE CHANGING STAN- 
DARDS WITH LOWERING THEM, TO CONFUSE VARIED STANDARDS WITH HIGHER AND LOWER ONES, 
AND TO INSIST ON A SINGLE HIERARCHY OF EDUCATIONAL VALUE THAT IS ALREADY STRANG- 
LING ITSELF TO DEATH. |n SHORT, i AM LED TO BELIEVE THAT WITH RESPECT TO THE 
E STABLISHED CANONS OF LIBERAL EDUCATION, MUCH OF THE THOUGHT ABOU T THEM ARE OR_ 

IS UNCOUTH. Unless we are willing to reconsider our attitudes to ^t and experi- 

MENT WITH THEM, THEN THE RITUAL OF HORSE HOLDING WILL REMAIN JUST THAT, AND 
EVENTUALLY DISAPPEAR. AS A MATTER OF FACT, IT IS NOT SUCH AN UNCONGENIAL OCCU- 
PATION FOR THOSE OF US WHO SEEM TO Hi.VE BEEN APPOINTED OR ELECTED TO IT, PEOPLE 
ARE VERY NICE AND FEES ARE HIGH, BUT OPPORTUNITY FOR BOTH ENTRANCE AND PROMOTION 
IS PRETTY SMALL, AND I WOULDN'T ADVISE MANY YOUNG PEOPLE TO BE COUNSELLED TO 
ACCEPT IT AS A LIFE'S WORK. 

The theory is that a liberal education «s something someone gets, or pos- 
sesses, OR THAT IT IS AN EXPERIENCE ONE GOES THROUGH MADE UP OF THE CONTACT WITH 
AND STUDY OF CERTAIN BODIES OF KNOWLEDGE OR PRACTICES. AS YOU KNOW, AT LEAST IN 
THE WEST, THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OR ANY EDUCATION FOR THAT 
MATTER WITH CERTAIN SUBJECTS HAS BEEN FIERCE AND UNREMITTING. ALL OF YOU REMEM- 
BER THE ENDLESS STRUGGLES OVER THE PLACE OF GREEK AND LATIN IN THE CURRICULUM. 

1 HAVE ALWAYS BEEN DELIGHTED BY A REMARK OF BISHOP BERKELEY, WHO, WHEN ENGAGED 
IN ONE OF THESE TPADITIONAL BATTLES REMARKED THAT EVERYONE KNEW THAT GREEK WAS 
AN IMPORTANT LANGUAGE; NOT ONLY WAS IT THE TONGUE OF THE HOLY GHOST, BUT THE 
POSSESSION OF IT LED TO SOME VERY GOOD JOBS IN BRITAIN. YOU KNOW TOO THAT THE 
liberal subjects have ALWAYS BEEN PLACED IN OPPOSITION TO THE VOCATIONAL ONES, 

A RESULT AS TIME TELLS US OF BOTH SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SELF-PROTECTION, AND 
SNOBBERY, BUT WH I Cl- HAS ALSO BEEN CLEARLY DEMONSTRATED AS A FALSI OPPOSITION. 

Vocational education must of course be linked with some specific subjects, it 

IS IMPOSSIBLE TO BECOME A PLUMBER WITHOUT STUDYING PLUMBING, AND IN SOME CASES 
nowadays, ADVANCED MATHEMATICS, BUT IT IS QUITE WRONG TO IDENTIFY LIBERAL EDU- 
CATION WITH ANY PARTICULAR SUBJECT MATTER, JUST AS IT IS QUITE MISTAKEN TO 
IDENTIFY THE PRACTICE OF LEISURE, THAT NEW CONTENTIOUS AND TERRIFYING APPARITION 
ON THE HORIZON WITH ANY PARTICULAR ACTIVITY. ThE PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF LEISURE 
CANNOT BE INFERRED AUTOMATICALLY FROM THE ACTIVITY ENGAGED IN, NOR CAN THE PRE- 
SENCE OF ABSENCE OF LIBERALITY AND ALL THE VAGUE AND GOOD THINGS IT MEANS. THUS 
I CANNOT OR WOULD NOT EVEN IF 1 COULD, ADVANCE A NEW SET OF STUDIES, A NEW GROUP 
OF COURSES AS A SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM. THE UNIVERSITIES ARE CEMOMSTRAT I NG 
ALL TOO CLEARLY THAT ALL OF THE GREAT LIBERAL SUBJECTS CAN BE TURNED INTO 
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VOCATIONAL ONES, AND ARE WORKING AWAY AT DOING SO. ThEY HAVE EVERY RIGHT TO 
PROCEED IN THAT DIRECTION IF THEY CHOOSE, THEIR EARLIEST ANCESTORS WERE EXTREMELY 
GOOD VOCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, BUT WE SHOULD AT LEAST BE AWARE OF WHAT IS HAPPENING. 

What I wish to suggest is that it is only in a secondary sense that educa- 
tion HAS THE ANSWER TO THIS PROBLEM. ThIS IS A DANGEROUS THING TO SAY WHEN EDU- 
CATION EVERYWHERE |S BEING OFFERED AS AN ANSWER TO NEARLY EVERY SOCIAL PROBLEM — 
AND IN MANY, MANY CASES IT IS THE ONLY ANSWER — AND WHEN VAST SUMS OF MONEY ARE 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR THOSE INDIVIDUALS LIKE OURSELVES AND OUR INSTITUTIONS WHICH 
SEEM TO HAVE LINGERED FOR SUCH A LONG TIME IN THE PENUMBRA OF SOCIAL POLICY AND 
PRESTIGE. But it is precisely at the TIME WHEN THE LOROS EDUCATIONAL ARE TO BE 
FOUND UP BESIDE THE LOROS SPIRITUAL AND THE LORDS TEMPORAL THAT REFLECTION AND 
CRITICISM BECOMES MOST NECESSARY. OF ALL INSTITUTIONS THAT HAVE ASSUMED, WON 
OR TAKEN SOCIAL POWER, THE INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING MUST BE SELF-CRITICAL AND 
SELF-RENEWING. |F AN INSTITUTION IS TO BE CONSIDERED LIBERAL, THEN THIS IS THE 
LEAST ONE CAN ASK OF IT, IF NOT DEMAND. AS THESE INSTITUTIONS BECOME HOLDERS 
OF ENORMOUS CAPITAL, OWNERS OF VAST TRACTS OF LAND, MAINTAINERS OF ARMIES OF 
ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS, RESEARCHERS AND STUDENTS, THEY MUST BE OPEN TO SELF- 
ANALYSIS AND REFORM, THAT IS THEY MUST SOMEHOW DO WHAT NO OTHER LARGE INSTITU- 
TION HAS SUCCEEDED IN DOING, THEY MUST BALANCE THE DEMANDS OF ORGANIZATION, 
MAINTENANCE, AND STABILITY, THE CORPORATE POWER, AGAINST THE DEMANDS OF LEARNING, 
GROWTH AND CHANGE. |N PART, | AM ASKING IF IN FACT WE ARE SURE THAT WHAT THE 
INSTITUTIONS OF EDUCATION ARE BECOMING, CAN IN FACT EITHER SUPPORT OR ENDURE 
GENUINELY LIBERAL EDUCATION. WE MUST OURSELVES BE SURE THAT THEY CAN. 

Thus as an alternative to education, associated with vhe word liberal, it 

SEEMS to me that WE ARE ON SURER GROUND TO CONCENTRATE ON THAT ACTIVITY, THAT 
PRICELESS HUMAN ABILITY THAT IS COMMON TO ALL FORMS OF EDUCATION THE ABILITY TO 

LEARN. Which of us will say that he or she is liberally educated or has a lib- 
eral EDUCATION? We have BEEN TO SCHOOL, SOME OF US FOR AGES, AND WE HAVE TAKEN 
THE COURSE AND PASSED THE EXAMS, BUT IS THAT REALLY THE SAME THING? ArE WE 
LIBERALLY EDUCATED IN THE SENSE OF BEING LIBERAL IN ALL OF OUR ACTS AND IDEAS — 

OR DO WE RATHER HAVE LIBERAL MOMENTS, ENGAGED FROM TIME TO TIME IN ACTS OR ACTI- 
VITIES THAT SEEM TO US TO FULFILL SOMEHOW THE LIBERAL DREAM, FOR US AND FOR THOSE 
WITH WHOM WE ARE ENGAGED. 

I RAISE THIS QUESTION FOR TWO REASONS— BECAUSE THE ANSWER MUST BE THAT THE 
LIBERAL QUALITY ATTACHES TO THE STATUS OF BEING AND ACTIONS NOT JUST TO SOME- 
THING ALREADY KNOWN OR POSSESSED. |T IS NOT SOMETHING WE HAVE BUT SOMETHING WE 

ARE OR DO. Almost every other quality or good associated with education can be 

DEFINED IN SOCIAL OR COLLECTIVE TERMS, ONLY THE LIBERAL OR LIBERALITY CONTENT 
IS TRULY INDIVIDUAL. ThE GREAT SOCIETY, A CONCEPT WHICH WE CANADIANS ADMIRE 
AND SUPPORT MUST AT THE SAME TIME BE PARTY TO GREAT OR GOOD INDIVIDUALS. |T 
WILL NOT TO MY MIND BE NECESSARILY SO UNLESS WE SOLVE THIS PARTICULAR PROBLEM 
FOR OURSELVES. |F THEN THE LIBERAL EDUCATION, THE LIBERAL INDIVIDUAL IS NOT TO 

be found in terms of particular courses, programs, subjects etc. where is it to 

BE FOUND? 

In my mind it is to be found in the maximization of ONE, NOT THE ONLY ONE, 

BUT ONE MAJOR HUMAN ABILITY, THE ABILITY TO LEARN. LEARNING, INDICATES LOVI.%G, 
HOPING, WANTING AND PERHAPS MOST I MPORTANT— GROW I NG . ALL OF IT IS INCLUDED IN 
THE WORD "becoming." WHILE PROGRESS WHICH WAS PRESUMABLY GOOD AND LED TO SOME 
GOAL HAS GIVEN WAY TO CHANGE WHICH IS ALSO GOOD BUT RANDOM, THAT THERE IS A 
PATTERN FOR LIFE TO BE FOUND IN HUMAN INDIVIDUAL POWER. CAN IDENTIFY SOME 

ASPECTS OF MATURITY AND ENCOURAGE THESE TO BE USED AS GOALS AND AIMS, RATHER 
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THAN ONLY SOCIAL OR POLITICAL ONES* TO DO THIS MEANS TO PUT LEARNING AT THE 
CENTER OF OUR CONCERN AND RATHER THAN TO SEE IT ONLY AS INSTRUMENT TO ADVANCE 
SOME PRE-ESTABLISHED COMBINED GOAL OF TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT OR WORK OR DEFENCE, 

TO SEE IT IN FACT AS AN END IN ITSELF. ThIS MEANS THAT WHAT PEOPLE CHOOSE TO 
LEARN BECOMES OF VALUE BECAUSE THEY CHOOSE IT, AND WITHIN CERTAIN SC lAL BOUNDS, 
WE CAN TOLERATE A FAR GREATER DIVERSITY THAN WE PRESENTLY DO. WHETHER THOSE OF 
US WHO HAVE COME OF AGE DURING DEPRESSION AND WAR, WHEN LIFE WAS AUSTERE BUT 
INTENSELY COLLECTIVE, CAN TOLERATE THE DOUBTS, CONFLICTS, FRUSTRATIONS AND IN- 
DECISION AT THE VERY HEART OF OUR WORK-CENTERED LIVES — THAT IS ABOUT WHAT IS 
WORTH DOING — IS PERHAPS THE MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF ALL. AlL OF US ARE IN- 
CLINED TO LOOK FOR THE MORAL EQUIVALENT OF WAR, BUT THERE IS A TRAP IN IT, FOR 
THE ASSOCIATION WITH WAR IMPLIES A COLLECTIVE SOLIDARITY IN ENDEAVOUR, THAT WE 
ARE NOT LIKELY TO HAVE NOR SHOULD WE REALLY WANT IT. 

The liberal idea then involves the art of learning--all our lives long. 

Men are at their best when they are learning, they are also at their most lib- 
eral MOMENTS. 

But continuous learning, which most of you here support, partly because we 

HAVE LEARNED THAT THE MACHINE WOn'T RUN ANY LONGER ON THE BASIS OF AN EXCLUSIVE 
INVESTMENT IN CHILDREN'S LEARNING, WILL BE OF LITTLE AVAIL IF IT IS SIMPLY HAR- 
NESSED TO OLD PRE-EXISTING FIXED GOALS. ONLY IF IT RESPONDS TO NEW GOALS ARIS- 
ING OUT OF EXPERIENCE IN THE GREAT SOCIETY, AND TO THE INDIVIDUAL GOALS OF INDI- 
VIDUAL LEARNERS CAN IT BE POSSIBLY LIBERAL. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH ARGUED RECENTLY 
THAT THE THREE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT PERIOD SEEM TO BE FUN, VIO- 
LENCE AND DESPAIR. FUN AND VIOLENCE ARE RELATED IN THAT THEY BOTH STEM FROM A 
DIFFERENT KIND OF POVERTY, A POVERTY OF THE SELF AND SPIRIT THAT HAUNTS US 
PARTICULARLY. DESPAIR SO COMMON IN CONTEMPORARY NOVELS AND REFLECTED IN THE 
OPENING LINES OF A CONTEMPORARY POEM BY KENNETH REXROTH "AS LONG AS WE ARE LOST 
IN THE WORLD OF PURPOSE WE ARE NOT FREE”, STEMS SURELY FROM THE IMPOSITION OF 
OTHER people's PURPOSES, THE PURPOSES OF INFLEXIBLE INSTITUTIONS, PARTICULARLY 
AND MOST APPALLINGLY THOSE DEVOTED TO LEARNING. BERTRANO RUSSELL ONCE OBSERVED 
THAT IT WAS THE FATE OF THE CITIZEN OF THE CONTEMPORARY AUTHORITARIAN STATE TO 
LIVE A LIFE OF PERPETUAL ENTHUSIASM. WHILE NEITHER OF OUR STATES ARE PREDOMI- 
NANTLY AUTHORITARIAN, THE EXPERIENCE IS NOT A TOTALLY UNFAMILIAR ONE. OnE AS- 
PECT OF THE WAR ON POVERTY LIES IN THE DISTRESSING DISCOVERY OF LARGE GROUPS OF 
PEOPLE WHO DO NOT TAKE PART IN THE ENTHUSIASM FOR CHANGE, FOR CONSUMPTION, FOR 
NOVELTY AND GROWTH. TO PERMIT THIS GROUP TO GROW TOO LARGE IS TO COURT REVOLT 
AND REVOLUTION. |N THE CHANGING SOCIETY, THE UNCHANGING ARE THE REVOLUTIONARIES 

In the learning society, the non-learning are the radicals. 

Liberalism or the quality of being liberal rests in learning, in learning 
throughout all of ones life and in the freedom of choice of what will be 

LEARNED. iT ALSO LIES IN THE SORTS OF RELATIONSHIPS PROVIDED BETWEEN LEARNER 
AND TEACHER, OR PERHAPS CO-LEARNERS AND BETWEEN LEARNER AND INSTITUTION. THE 
MYSTIQUE OF TEACHERS AND LOGS AND STUDENTS IS AN OLD AND HONOURABLE ONE, IF 
TATTERED AND THREADBARE. BUT LIKE ALL OF ITS KINO IT IS TRUE. |F IT PRODUCES 
SNEERS IN THE FACE OF IMMENSE ENROLLMENT, HUGE CLASSES, ENDLESS PAPERS AND DIS- 
CUSSION, IT IS STILL BECAUSE WE ARE WILLING TO ACCEPT THE NOTION THAT ALL IM- 
PORTANT LEARNING DOESN'T TAKE PLACE AT THE BEGINNING OF LIFE, AND TO MAKE THE 
IMPORTANT INTELLECTUAL JUMP THAT WILL ALLOW THAT SOME PROCESSING OF LARGE NUM- 
BERS MUST TAKE PLACE AT SOME AGES, BUT THAT GENUINE LEARNING CAN BE FOSTERED 
IN A PLANNED AND RATIONAL WAY AT A GREAT MANY DIFFERENT AGES, UNDER DIFFERENT 
CONDITIONS. You ARE FURTHER ALONG THE WAY TO PROVIDING INSTITUTIONS THAT CAN 
DO THIS THAN WE ARE, BUT THE WHOLE STEP HAS YET TO BE TAKEN— WE ARE STILL 
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COVERING OUR BETS, CRAMMING AT THE BEGINNING AND ALLOWING RELUCTANTLY FOR LATER 
ALTERATIONS. WiTH A DISPERSAL OF RESOURCES, ALONG A GREATER TIME SCALE, MORE 
USE OF TEACHING AS OPPOSED TO JUST TEACHERS CAN BE MADE AND MORE OF THESE LIB- 
ERATING RELATIONSHIPS CREATED AND SUSTAINED. BUT IT REQUIRES A GREAT STEP. 

The two major factors I've identified are the university and the individual. 

It IS NOT so THAT THE UNIVERSITY MUST PROVIDE ALL THE TEACHING DEMANDED. |T IS 
QUITE CORRECT FOR IT TO MAKE ROOM FOR AND ENCOURAGE DIFFERENT INSTITUTIONS BUT 
IT MUST, AS THE HOME OF THE LIBERAL IDEAL PROMOTE LEADERSHIP WITH RESPECT TO 
ALL LEARNING NO MATTER WHERE IT IS BEING CARRIED OUT. ThIS THE UNIVERSITIES 
ARE FAILING TO DO. COMMITTED TO A GREAT TRADITION OF FREE ENQUIRY AND TEACHING 
IS ALL OF THE SUBSTANTIVE FIELDS THEY FALL SHORT WHEN IT COMES TO THE SAME FREE- 
DOM WITH RESPECT TO THE CONTEXT OF LEARNING INTO WHICH THEY FIT. MORE AND MORE 
I HEAR MY ASSOCIATES WITHIN UNIVERSITIES DRAWING BACK FROM EVALUATION OF IT AS 
AN INSTITUTION MORE AND MORE ONE HEARS THEM REFER TO THE "SYSTEM. I USED TO 
HEAR THAT ABOUT THE ARMY. YOU REMEMBER "iF IT MOVES, SALUTE IT IF IT DOESN T, 

PAINT it"! The contemporary version might be if it moves master it, if it 

WALKS AND TALKS, DOCTOR ITI WE MUST HAVE THE SAME DETACHMENT ABOUT THE INSTI- 
TUTIONALIZING OF LEARNING AS WE GET WITH RESPECT OF PHYSICS, GEOGRAPHY, INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND SO ON. THERE IS A TRADITION FOR THIS DETACHMENT TOO, FOR 
BOTH OUR COUNTRIES ARE IMMIGRANT PIONEER COUNTRIES AND FOR MANY YEARS THE UNI- 
VERSITIES couldn't effectively prepare students for the world, because they 

KNEW AS LITTLE JF IT AS THE STUDENTS. THEY HAD TO LEARN WHAT THE STUDENTS KNEW 
AND FOR THE FIRST OR SECOND PERIOD OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH THERE WAS A SUPERB 
EQUALITY BETWEEN TEACHER AND LEARNER WITH THE TEACHER DEPENDENT ON WHAT THE 
LEARNER SAID HE NEEDED TO KNOW IN ORDER TO LEARN ANYTHING ABOUT THE ENVIRONMENT 
IN WHICH HE WAS TEACHING. BUT THOSE DAYS SEEM TO HAVE ENDED, CANONS OF SUCCESS 
HAVE BEEN ERECTED AND THE NOTION OF PREPARATION FOR A LIFE ABOUT WHICH WE KNOW 
AND THE STUDENTS KNOW NOTHING HAVE BEEN RE-ESTABLISHED. |T ISA NATURAL EVOLU- 
TION BUT NOT ONE IN WHICH THE LIBERAL IDEA CAN FOURISH WITH MUCH VITALITY. 1 
AM NOT AT ALL RETURNING TO THE IDEA THAT BEDEVILLED THE ARENA Or CHILDREN S 
education, the school of self-expression, THOUGH 1 WILL ARGUE THAT IT HAS CON- 
SIDERABLY GREATER MERIT WHEN DISCUSSING ^NY OTHER AGE GROUP; I AM ARGUING FOR 
THE ONLY KIND OF PARTNERSHIP, OF MUTUAL EXPRESSION, OF INTEREST AND NEED THAT 
MAKES TRUE LEARNING POSSIBLE AND THAT COMES CLOSE TO MAKING IT LIBERAL. V/HAT 
THE INSTITUTIONS MUST INSTITUTIONALIZE IS THE WILLINGNESS TO LISTEN TO THE 
LEARNER. THERE IS SOME OF THIS EMBODIED IN RESEARCH, BUT IN THIS CASE THE 
INDIVIDUALS INDIVIDUALITY IS SCARCELY ENCOURAGED OR EVEN TOLERATED. He PLAYS 
NO SELF WILLED ROLE IN THE RESULT OR EVEN IN THE PROCESS. 

What of the notion of the individual. One concept of the individual as a 

MEANS OF RESEARCH, AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO TEACHING, IS PERHAPS EMBODIED IN THE 
MOST POPULAR OF ALL CONTEMPORARY INDIVIDUALS, JAMES BOND AND HIS SCHOOL OF 
SUPER COUNTER-COUNTER SPIES. HERE THE HERO IS AN INSTRUMENT IN AN INTELLIGENCE 
(mark the word) game, a game in which KNOWLEDGE IS BOTH WEAPON AND GOAL. HE IS 
AN INSTRUMENT, AS TRIM AND EFFICIENT AS HIS GUN, JUST ABOUT AS LOVABLE AND HUMAN 

There is, I think a danger of adult educators, in fact, any educator, becoming 

MERELY THE JAMES BONDS OF THE GREAT POWERS (ThE Ch I LD-BUYER ) . BUT AT THE SAME 
TIME THERE IS TO BE FOUND JOHN LE CARRE, AUTHOR OF ThE SPY WhO CAME IN FROM THE 

Cold, another immensely popular book and a fine novel. In contrast to Bond, 

THE HERO IN THIS CASE STRUGGLES AGAINST BEING MERELY AN INSTRUMENT, A BULLET 
FROM A NATIONAL GUN, BUT ENJOYS HIS CRAFT AND MAKES HUMAN DISCOVERIES WHICH 
ALTER HIS BEHAVIOUR. ThE PRICE OF HIS DISCOVERIES IS DEATH BUT HE DIES AS THE 
PRICE OF OUR HOPE. |N THE MACHINE-CODED, KNOWLEDGE-EXPLODED WORLD WE ALL MUST 
BE ESPIONAGE OR INTELLIGENCE AGENTS. LISTENING TO ITS MANIFESTATIONS AND LOOK- 
ING FOR OPPORTUNITIES FOR LEARNING FOR OURSELVES AND OTHERS, WE MUST WORK BOTH 
INWARDS AND OUTWARDS OF OUR I NST I TUT I ONS--EVEN IF IT KILLS US. 



There are one or two other things on our side. Nobody owns anything any- 
more. Houses, cars, buildings, businesses, reputations--all we can do is occupy 

AND USE THEM. It'S A HARD PERIOD FOR TRUTH BUT A GREAT ONE FOR ACTIVITY. WE 

cannot either own our positions or our educations, but we can use them and only 

THEN BY LEARNING. MUCH OF THE SOCIAL AND TECHNICAL MOMENTUM IS ON THE SIDE OF 
LEARNING BUT JUST AS THE ECONOMY CANNOT SURVIVE IF IT MERELY MAINTAINS THE STATUS 
QUO, AS SOON AS IT BECOMES A POSSIBILITY IT BECOMES A NECESSITY. In A SOCIETY 
OF CHANGE, THE FREEDOM TO LEARN SURELY BECOMES THE SIXTH FREEDOM, IN FACT A RIGHT. 

And finally, the relaxation of the grip of traditional work is on our side too 

FOR IT PROVIDES THE MAXIMUM OPPORTUNITY FOR THE SORT OF CHOICE WHICH CAN MAKE 
LEARNING AND EDUCATION AND LIFE TRULY LIBERAL. ThE DOOM AND GLOOM SCHOOL OF AUTO- 
MATION MAY BE RIGHT IN THEIR ANALYSIS OF THE FUTURE, BUT ONLY IN MY OPINION IF 
CONTINUOUS LEARNING FAILS, AND THAT ONLY BECAUSE WE HAVE FAILED TO REALIZE ITS 
POTENTIALITIES. WE MUST NOT BE MISLED INTO THINKING THAT THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
CONTINUOUS LEARNING OF MAXIMUM CONTINUING GROWTH IS EASY OR IS BLOCKED ONLY BY 
INDIFFERENCE OR IGNORANCE. !t HAS SOME ACTIVE ENEMIES, SOME EMBODIED IN OUR 
INSTITUTIONS, SOME IN OURSELVES. CYRIL HOULE IN ThE ENQUIRING MiND DISPLAYS THE 
HOSTILITY OF SOME INDIVIDUALS VO GROWTH IN OTHERS. IT IS ROUGHLY THE SAME AS 
MAJOR CORPORATIONS HAVE DISCOVERED WITH RESPECT TO MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT AND 
THEIR YOUNG CANDIDATE’S WIVES. |N AN INTERESTING IF MEDIOCRE NOVEL CALLED 

"Seconds" by David Ely, the tragic story of man who accepts a second chance to 

BECOME SOMEONE ELSE IS UNFOLDED UNTIL HIS DISLOCATION DESTROYS HIM. BUT IN THIS 
CASE THE TRANSFORMATION WAS AFFECTED INSTANTLY AND BY A MECHANICAL PROCESS, NONE 
OF THE GRADUAL GROWTH AND UNFOLDING ASSOCIATED WITH LEARNING WAS PRESENT. ThE 
LESSON IS THERE BUT AVOIDABLE FOR WE SURELY HAVE LEARNED ENOUGH ABOUT THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF A MOBILE, ASSIMULATING SOCIETY TO BE ABLE TO DEAL WITH PEOPLE WHO WISH 
AND CAN BECOME SOMETHING THEY ARE NOT. INSTITUTIONALLY WE SEEM WELDED TO OUR 
PRESENT PRIMITIVE EDUCATIONAL METHODS OF MEASURING AND JUDGING MEN. TO REALIZE 
THESE OPPORTUNITIES WE SHALL HAVE TO ACCEP'i A MUCH MORE VARIED RANGE OF CRITERIA 
AND BE LESS QUICK TO ASSUME WHO IS BRIGHT AND WHO IS NOT. WE MUST LOOK FOR LIB- 
ERAL POSSIBILITIES IN INDIVIDUALS RATHER THAN IN SUBJECT MATTER OR INSTITUTIONS. 

I HAVE TRIED, WHILE HOLDING THIS HORSES HEAD, TO ALSO SHOOT HIM ONCE AND FOR 
ALL. I SEE NO NEED FOR WHAT BARZUN CALLS "THE WINDY DEFENSE OF THE HUMANITIES ON 
THE PART OF THOSE WHO FEAR SCIENCE." WE ARE NEVER SURE EXCEPT IN RETROSPECT WHAT 
IS A LIBERAL ACT PRESUMABLY PERFORMED BY LIBERAL MEN. WE ONLY GLIMPSE SOME POS- 
SIBILITIES FOR ALL OF US, AND HOPE THAT WE ARE PRESERVING AND RE- I NTERPRET I NG 

THEM. Whether they are to prevail among the men who push the buttons or make 
political decisions, or among these increasing small groups of people who decide 

WHETHER ONE PERSON IS TO HAVE ACCESS TO A PIECE OF MEDICAL APPARATUS AND LIVE OR 
NOT TO AND DIE— AND ON WHAT GROUNDS, V CAN ONLY HOPE. BUT IF WE CAN CONTINUE TO 
RECOGNIZE LIBERALITY AND LIBERATION WHEN IT OCCURS, WHEREVER IT OCCURS, AND IF 
YOU BELIEVE AS | DO THAT THE EXISTENCE OF LEARNING AND THE MAXIMUM POSSIBILITIES 
FOR IT IS LIBERALISMS BEST GUARANTEE THEN WE SHALL BE ABLE TO LOOK FOR WHAT IS 
LIBERAL IN ALL OUR ACTIVITIES, PLAN FOR IT AND SHARE WITH CAMUS THE CONCLUSION 
THAT "the aim of ART, THE AIM OF LIFE CAN ONLY BE TO INCREASE THE SU|< OF FREEDOM 
AND RESPONSIBILITY TO BE FOUND IN EVERY MAN AND IN THE WORLD. 
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As 1 BEGAN TO THINK ABOUT THE TOPIC ASSIGNED TO ME, IT WAS CLEAR VERY 
QUICKLY THAT THE KEY WORD WAS "SIGNIFICANT." 1T REFERS, | BELIEVE TO SOCIETY 
AND "individual" RATHER THAN TO "UNIVERSITY." |T REQUIRES THAT THE UNIVERSITY 
PROVIDE ST"'/|CES WHICH ARE MEANINGFUL AND IMPORTANT TO SOCIETY AND INDIVIDUALS. 

The WORD "services" may mean too many things in this group for me not to mention 

HOW I PROPOSE TO USE IT. By "SEPVICES", | SIMPLY MEAN PROGRAM OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION. So WE OPEN OUR DISCUSSION OF THE TOPIC WITH THE QUESTION, WhAT KIND 
OF A PROGRAM OF CONTINUING EDUCATION |S SIGNIFICANT TO SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Let me begin the answer with an assumption. The assumption is that while 

LEARNING MAY OCCUR IN A GROUP, IT |S NOT THE GROUP THAT LEARNS — ONLY INDIVIDUALS 

learn. As we plan a curriculum our task can be no more, no LESS, THAN TO PLAN 

SITUATIONS WHICH WILL FACILITATE THE LEARNING EXPERIENCE FOR AN INDIVIDUAL. 

Learning is a very personal and private thing, hence the continuing education 

PROGRAM OF UNIVERSITIES SHOULD BE DIRECTED TO THE INSIDE OF INDIVIDUALS. 



IS THAT THEY ARE 
THEY ARE VERY, VERY 
THEY HAVE NO CHOICE 

An inactive human 
is directed to the 
is activity cen- 



Now, WHAT are individuals LIKE ON THE INSIDE? MY GUESS 
VERY MUCH ALIKE THE WORLD OVER. ThE INDIVIDUALS | KNOW ARE, 

ACTIVE. Indeed, they are essentially activity centers. And 

IN THE MATTER. ACTIVITY IS THE ESSENCE AND MEANING OF LIFE. 

IS A DEAD HUMAN. HENCE, IF THE CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAM 
INSIDE OF INDIVIDUALS, IT IS DIRECTED TOWARD ACTIVITIES. |T 
TERED. So WHAT KIND OF ACTIVITIES ARE WE TALKING ABOUT? ALTHOUGH THE ESSENTIAL 
ACTIVITIES OF LIFE ARE QUITE FAMILIAR TO YOU, SIMPLY TO ADD PRECISION TO OUR 
COMMUNICATION, LET ME ENUMERATE FIVE OF THE ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES OF LIFE WHICH 
I BELIEVE ARE IMPORTANT TO PROGRAMS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION. AS AN ACTIVITY 
CENTER YOU CONSTANTLY 

1 ) Manufacture energy 

2) Change muscle tensions 
) Sense the environment 

Shift emotional tone 
Order thought and perceptions 
YOU 

Energize - (health) 

Move - (recreation and training) 

Sense - (aesthetics) 

Emote - (mental health) 

j, Think - (move meanings into new relationship) 

Why are these five activities important to programs of continuing education? 
Because they are the internal behaviors of individuals and I agree with those 
WHO think the purpose of education is to change behavior. 
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As WE MOVE DIRECTLY INTO THE CURRICULAR IMPLICATIONS OF THESE FIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES ON INTERNAL BEHAVIOR, THE FOLLOWING OBSERVATIONS SEEM MOST PERTINENT. 

1. The total individual lives in society. No one has been recruited for 

PART-TIME LIVING IN THIS LIFE. ALL OF THE INDIVIDUAL REPORTS FOR DUTY 
EVERY DAY. WHEN ANY OF THESE INTERNAL BEHAVIORS ARE INADEQUATE, THE 
INDIVIDUAL WANTS SOME CHANGES MADE — OR IN OTHER WORDS, HE WANTS SOME 
LEARNING TO TAKE PLACE. HE WANTS, IN SHORT, FOR YOU TO GET BUSY, BE- 
CAUSE LEARNING IS YOUR BUSINESS. 

2. The essential activities are inter-dependent. Consequently, the pro- 
gram OF continuing education cannot safely ignore any one of them. If 
you shut off any ONl. of them, the others will stop. An extreme passion 

FOR ANY ONE OF THEM WILL CONSUME THEM ALL. A CHANGE IN ANY ONE OF THE 
ACTIVITIES WILL BE INFLUENCED BY AND AFFECT ALL THE OTHERS. ThE PROGRAM 
OF CONTINUING EDUCATION MUST THEREFORE BE BROADLY CONCEIVED AND DEAL 
WITH ALL OF THEM. |T MUST DEAL WITH FOOD AND DRUGS, WITH RECREATION 
AND PHYSICAL FITNESS, WITH BEAUTY AND CULTURAL ARTS, WITH MENTAL HEALTH, 
AND CRITICAL THINKING. |T MUST, IN SHORT, CONCERN ITSELF WITH ALL OF 
THE ACTIVITIES WHICH THE INDIVIDUAL FINDS ESSENTIAL TO HIS BEING. TO 
THE EXTENT THAT THE PROGRAM PROVIDES THE INDIVIDUAL WITH LEARNING RE- 
LATED TO ALL OF HIS ACTIVITIES, THE INDIVIDUAL WILL BE REALLY LIVING. 

To THE EXTENT IT DOES NOT, THE INDIVIDUAL WILL BE REALLY DYING. ThE 
IMPLICATION IS THAT ONLY A BROADLY CONCEIVED PROGRAM WILL SERVE THE 
INTEGRITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THAT A NARROWLY CONCEIVED PROGRAM WILL 
TEND TO PRODUCE A BUNCH OF ODD-BALLS. 

3 . During a life-time, each essential activity becomes less random and 

MORE PRECISE. ThE WAVING OF ARMS AND LEGS OF THE BABY IN THE CRADLE 
ARE GRADUALLY REPLACED WITH SUCH PRECISION OF MOVEMENT THAT THE MATURE 
ORGANISM MAY EVENTUALLY PUT ON A WHITE TIE AND TAILS, MOVE GRACEFULLY 
TO THE CENTER OF THE STAGE AND LEAD A GROUP OF SIMILAR ORGANISMS 
THROUGH THE INTRICATE RESPONSES REQUIRED BY BEETHOVEN 'S N I NTH SYMPHONY. 
As NEARLY AS | CAN TELL, THE IMPULSE TO EVER MORE PRECISE AND PERFECT 
BEHAVIOR IS A PART OF OUR NATURE. |F IT I SN ' T NATURAL, IT CERTAINLY 
IS SO UN I v:..^SALLY A PART OF OUR CIVILIZATION THAT WE MAY ASSUME ITS 
PRESENCE IN INDIVIDUALS ALL OVER THE LAND. ThE DESIRE OF INDIVIDUALS 
TO PERFECT THEMSELVES IN ALL ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES IS THE FOUNDATION OF 
AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. AnD THE CONCEPT OF THIS DESIRE AS EVER CHANG- 
ING FROM RANDOM TRIAL AND ERROR TO INCREASING PRECISION IS FUNDAMENTAL 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN APPROPRIATE CURRICULUM. ThE IMPLICATION IS 
THAT ONLY A SEQUENTIAL PROGRAM WILL GIVE THE NECESSARY OPPORTUNITIES 
TO PERFECT THE ESSENTIAL ACTIVITY] ANYTHING LESS LEAVES INDIVIDUALS 
WITH ALL THE DISADVANTAGES OF IMMATURITY. 

4 . The desire is dynamic, the desire to perfect an activity, i.e., the 

DESIRE TO LEARN, WHICH OVERWHELMS AN INDIVIDUAL TODAY WILL SHORTLY BE 
REPLACED BY A DESIRE TO LEARN SOMETHING ELSE, TO SATISFY EACH DESIRE AS 
IT EMERGES IS THE TASK AND GOAL OF THE PROGRAM DEVELOPER, A MOMENT AGO 
WE SAID THAT THE ACTIVITIES WERE SO INTER-DEPENDENT THAT THE PROGRAM OF 
CONTINUING EDUCATION MUST BE BROADLY CONCEIVED. TO THIS, WE NOW ADD 
THE REQUIREMENT THAT SINCE THE ACTIVITIES ARE DYNAMIC IN THEIR DEMANDS 
ON THE INDIVIDUAL, THE PROGRAM MUST PROVIDE A WIDE VARIETY OF LEARNING 
OPPORTUNITIES. By A WIDE VARIETY OF LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES WE MAKE IT 
POSSIBLE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL TO ENGAGE IN A SEQUENCE OF LEARNING WHICH 
IS APPROPRIATE TO HIM. THIS IS THE ONLY WAY WE CAN DO IT. So THIS IS 
THE WAY WE SHOULD DO IT. 
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It should bc observed at this point in our discussion that thus far we have 

MADE FOUR MAJOR POINTS. FIRST, THE IMPULSE TO LEARN IS THE INDIVIDUALS BASIC 
APPROACH TO MANAGING THE ACTIVITIES WHICH HE CAN't STOP. SECOND, THE INSEPARA- 
BILITY OF THE ACTIVITIES PROVIDES THE BASIS FOR A BROAD AND INTEGRATED CURRICULUM. 

Third, the impulse toward even greater perfections in an activity provides the 

BASIS OF A SEQUENTIAL CURRICULUM. FOURTH, THE CHANGING NATURE OF THE ACTIVITIES 
PROVIDES THE BASIS FOR A VARIED CURRICULUM. ALL FOUR POINTS DERIVE FROM A NOTION 
OF WHAT PEOPLE ARE LIKE ON THE INPIDE. NOW WE MAY OBSERVE THAT WHILE NATURE 
GIVES THE IMPULSE TO LEARN FROM THE INSIDE, SHE DID NOT PROVIDE THE "WHAT TO 

learn" from the inside. The resources for satisfying the impulse to learn are 

OUTSIDE THE INDIVIDUAL. OR IN CURRICULUM TERMS, THE BEHAVIOR IS INSIDE THE INDI- 
VIDUAL; THE CONTENT IS OUTSIDE. NATURE REQUIRES THE INDIVIDUAL TO ENERGIZE, 

WHAT HE EATS OR BREATHES OR INJECTS COMES FROM THE OUTSIDE. NATURE REQUIRES THE 
INDIVIDUAL TO MOVE— THE DANCE STEPS, GOLF STROKES, AND MASSAGE TECHNIQUES COME 
FROM THE OUTSIDE. NATURE REQUIRES THE INDIVIDUAL TO SENSE— THE ART HE ENJOYS, 

THE MUSIC HE LOVES, THE CARESSES HE CHERISHES COME FROM THE OUTSIDE. NATURE RE- 
QUIRES THE INDIVIDUAL TO EMOTE--WHAT HE LOVES OR HATES OR FEARS COME FROM THE 

OUTSIDE. Nature requires the individual to think; what he thinks about comes 

FROM THE OUTSIDE. |T IS IMPOSSIBLE TO CONCEIVE OF AN INDIVIDUAL WHO CAN SATISFY 
HIS ACTIVITY REQUIREMENTS WITHOUT USING THE RESOURCES WHICH ARE OUTSIDE OF HIM- 
SELF. Indeed, it may be the outside resources which produced the using organism 

IN THE FIRST PLACE. At ANY EVENT, IT IS THE OUTSIDE RESOURCES WHICH ARE THE CON- 
TEXT OF THE CURRICULUM. |T IS THE OUTSIDE RESOURCES WHICH SUPPLY THE CONTEXT OF 
THE CURRICULUM. 

Now we have heard much during this conference about the problems and issues 

OF OUR TIME. We have LEARNED MANY THINGS ABOUT THE POPULATION EXPLOSION AND THE 
REBELLION OF RISING EXPECTATIONS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AND HEAVILY POPULATED NATIONS. 
We have EXAMINED THE NEW TECHNOLOGICAL THRUSTS AND THEIR ELEVATING IMPACT ON OUR 
STANDARDS OF LIVING AND THE LIKLIHOOD THAT THE U.S. WILL BECOME AN EVEN RICHER 
ISLAND OF PROSPERITY IN A SEA OF WORLD POVERTY. WE HAVE CONSIDERED THE EXPLO- 
SION OF KNOWLEDGE WHICH UNSHARED LEAVES A PRECARIOUS BALANCE WITH THE LEGIONS OF 
BARBARISMS AND THE CARRELS OF OBSOLESCING EGG-HEADS. WE HAVE BEEN THOUGHTFUL 
ABOUT AUTOMATION AND LEISURE TIME. WE HAVE PONDERED THE CONSEQUENCES OF A SHARPLY 
INCREASING OLDER POPULATION. WE HAVE PROBED THE PACE AND PATTERN OF THE T i DAL 
WAVE OF COLLEGE GRADUATES AS IT NEARS ENTRY INTO THE ADULT STUDENT BODY. WE 
HAVE PECKED AT THE PUZZLE OF URBANIZATION, AND AT THE PUZZLE OF INFLATION. AnD 
WE HAVE TALKED TOGETHER ON COUNTLESS OTHER CONCERNS OF OUR TIME. WE HAVE LET 
ALL OF THESE PROBLEMS ENGAGE OUR ATTENTION BECAUSE THEY ARE THE STUFF OUT OF 
WHICH WE BUILD SIGNIFICANT PROGRAMS. WE ARE IN THE BUSINESS OF DEVELOPING A 
PROBLEM CENTERED CURRICULUM. 0UT | SHOULD NOW LIKE TO RELATE THEM TO WHAT | 

HAVE JUST SAID ABOUT THE NEED OF THE INDIVIDUAL FOR ACTIVITY SATISFACTION. AS 
WE OFFER OUR PROGRAMS OF INSTRUCTION IN AND ABOUT THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIETY, IT 
MAY BE WELL TO NOTE OCCASIONALLY THAT THEY ARE MEANS AND NOT ENDS. WE DON * T 
WORK ON THE MOUNTAINOUS PROBLEM OF IGNORANT, HUNGRY AND DISEASED POPULATIONS, OR 
ON THE PROBLEM OF TECHNICAL AND INTELLECTUAL OBSOLESCENCE AS ACADEMIC OR SOCIAL 
ENDS. We work on them as means to INDIVIDUAL ENDS. pOR IT IS SOCIETY'S FUNCTION 
TO PROVIDE AN ADEQUATE QUANTITY OF APPROPRIATE RESOURCES TO THE INDIVIDUAL FOR 
HIS USE AS HE ATTEMPTS TO SATISFY HIS Av"TIVITY IMPULSES. THE QUANTITY AND APPRO- 
PRIATENESS OF RESOURCES WHICH CAN BE MADE AVAILABLE TO THE INDIVIDUAL IS DETER- 
MINED BY THE EXTENT TO WHICH SOCIETY IS LEARNING TO COPE WITH ITS MOUNTAINOUS 
PROBLEMS. If society is slow IN LEARNING TO COPE WITH ITS PROBLEMS, INDIVIDUALS 
PERFORCE ARE HANDICAPPED IN FULFILLING THEMSELVES. |F SOCIETY IS LEARNING AT A 
RAPID CLIP, INDIVIDUALS ARE FACILITATED IN FULFILLING THEMSELVES. THE PROBLEMS 
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WE HAVE BEEN TALKING ABOUT SEEM LARGE ENOUGH AND IMPORTANT ENOUGH TO REQUIRE A 
GREAT DEAL OF LEARNING AT THE MOST RAPID RATE MEN ARE CAPABLE OF. THEY SEEM SO 
LARGE AND SO IMPORTANT THAT IT IS DIFFICULT TO SEE HOW THEY WILL YIELD TO ANY- 
THING LESS THAN A LEARNING SOCIETY. FROM MY REFERENCE POINT, THE EMERGENCE OF 
A LEARNING SOCIETY SEEMS INEVITABLE. ThE ALTERNATIVE IS POPULATION EXPLOSION, 
KNOWLEDGE EXPLOSION, URBAN EXPLOSION, AND EXPLOSIONS AND EXPLOSIONS WITHOUT RA- 
TIONAL CONTROL. It isn't that 1 SIMPLY DOn'T BELIEVE THAT RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 
WILL PERMIT THESE EVENTS TO OCCUR WITHOUT SOME REASONABLE DIRECTION — ALTHOUGH 

I'm sure they won't. It is more that I don't believe people can let them occur 

UNSHAPED BY INTELLECTUAL FORCES. OnE OF THE ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE LIVING 
INDIVIDUAL IS TO THINK--AND HE IS GOING TO CONTENT HIS THOUGHTS FOR THE MOST 
PART FROM THE CONTEXT OF ACTIVITIES. ThE EXPLOSION PHENOMENA ARE A DOMINATING 
CONTEXT FOR TODAY'S INDIVIDUAL. HE IS REALLY LEFT WITH LITTLE CHOICE EXCEPT TO 
THINK ABOUT THEM. AnD AS MORE AND MORE INDIVIDUALS THINK ABOUT THEM, THE LEARN- 
ING SOCIETY EMERGES AS A REALITY. WiTH OR WITHOUT UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATORS, 

YOU MAY ASK. AnD THE ANSWER IS YES--WITH OR WITHOUT. ThE LEARNING WILL BE LED 
BY SOMEONE BUT THE SOMEONE WILL BE A UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATOR ONLY IF HE CALLS 
HIMSELF SUCH. |T SEEMS TO ME THAT WE MUST MAKE SURE HE DOES. WHEN A PERSON 
DOES THE JOB OF A UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATOR, WE MUST MAKE IT ABUNDANTLY CLEAR 
IN POPULAR TERMS THAT PEOPLE WHO LEAD HIGHER LCARNING ACTIVITIES ARE EDUCATORS 
AND ANYBODY WHO GETS IN OUR CORRAL WEARS OUR BK'AND. |T IS SILLY FOR AG EXTENSION 
PEOPLE TO SEE GENERAL EXTENSION PEOPLE AS SH PEERS IN A BARGAIN BASEMENT, OR FOR 
GENERAL EXTENSION PEOPLE TO SEE AG EXTENSION PEOPLE AS PARTY-CRASHERS, OR FOR 
EVENING COLLEGE PEOPLE TO SEE BOTH AS A BUNCH OF RUMBLING JUVENILE DELINQUENTS, 

OR FOR THE FIELD SERVICE PEOPLE IN TEACHER EDUCATION TO SEE THE WHOLE LOT AS 
SNOTTY NEIGHBORS. THE FACT IS, WE ARE ALL IN THE SAME BOAT— WE ARE ALL PRACTI- 
TIONERS IN HIGHER ADULT EDUCATION. ThE LONGER WE DELAY ASSOCIATING WITH ONE 
ANOTHER IN A SINGLE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, THE GREATER THE LIKLIHOOD THAT THE 
LEARNING SOCIETY WILL FIND A NEW BREED OF CATS TO LEAD ITS LEARNING ACTIVITIES-- 
OUTSIDE THE UNIVERSITY FAMILY. STRONG FORCES ARE NOW DRIVING IN THIS DIRECTION. 

1 AM CONVINCED THAT NO ONE OF THE FOUR GROUPS JUST NAMED CAN CONTAIN THE DRIVE. 
But I AM CONVINCED THAT WORKING IN CONCERT WITH A SINGLE VOICE, WE CAN CONTAIN 
THE DRIVE AND UNIVERSITIES WILL HAVE A GREATER OPPORTUNITY THAN EVER BEFORE TO 
REORDER SIGNIFICANT SERVICE TO SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 
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opening Remarks 



Robert E. Sharer 

Director, Michigan State University Evening College 
Chairman, Seminar Planning Committee 



It is my pleasure this cold February morning to open this seminar 
the 9th of the series of annual conferences planned and conducted by this 
university for men and viomen who have a professional commitment to adult 
education. 

If I were to select one iiford as the key word of these brief 
remarks, I believe it would be the short, pithy word C-O-P-E — cope. 

Mr. Webster defines "cope" - to maintain a contest on even terms; to over- 
come; to win. 

I know of no other v»ord which so effectively defines the major 
occupation - the chief concern of all of us gathered here this morning. 

We constantly cope with change. And we are in mortal danger of discovering 
that our techniques and approaches are outdated, and are losing their 
effectiveness. Sometimes, in our efforts to deal with change we forget — 

Change is not accidentali 
Change is not automat ici 
Change is not inevitablei 

Someone or something 

Alv^ys starts change: Initiates change 

Always keeps it moving. 

A Lansing resident overheard the following conversation in a 
barbershop. "Cut it all off," said a young man to his barber. The young 
man had a long, beatle-type hairdo. "Are you serious, you really want it 
all cut off?" the barber asked. "Yes", the young man said disgustedly, 

"My mother gave me a dress for my birthday." 

Individuals are responsible for most of the phenomenon of change. 
Their inventions, their books, their research, their ideas are responsible 
for the changes in the world. 

Some months ago I read in Saturday Review a dramatic description 
of the phenomenon we are trying to cope with. 
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Before 1800 it was entirely possible for any normal person to 
master the sum total of human knowledge within the years of an average 
life time. 



During the centuries before 1800 the sum total of human knowledge 
doubled about every 1000 years. 

About 1800 the sum total of human knowledge began to increase at a 
steadily more rapid rate. 

Now, in this 7th decade of the 20th century, it is claimed that the 
vast accumulation of human knowledge is doubling every JO years. During the 
1970's the rate will continue tc increase exponentially and the vast store of 
human knowledge will double every 5 years. 

No living man can hope to encompass the span of human knowledge 
within his lifetime. 

Ke will be a fortunate person, if by assiduous application during 
all his years, to the study of a narrow band of knowledge, he can barely 
keep abreast of changes within his chosen special sliver of knowledge. 

This is the kind of world the mind of man is creating. 

The contest we are engaged in is no mere "keeping up with the 
Joneses in suburbia." 

Continuing education is not a pleasant diversion for a few dilettantes. 
It is crucially important to all if man is not to doom himself to cultural and 
spiritual obsolescence. 

The planning committee hopes the experiences of this Seminar will 
provide the 70 participants from 33 states and 3 Canadian provinces, and the 
scope of Michigan State consultants and leaders who will be working with you 
with greater understanding of this task, this concern, of coping with an ex- 
plosive society, provide practical suggestions to increase our effectiveness, 
and strengthen our faith and commitment to adult education as a vital need in 
the world we live in together. We welcome you to our campus, and wish you a 
week of fellowship and stimulating study. 




The University, Adult Education, and the National Government 



Ninth Annual Seminar 
on 

Leadership in University Adult Education 
Michigan State University 
February 7, 1966 

Paul A, Miller 
West Virginia University 



There scarcely could be a more moving professional and personal 
experience for me than to appear at Michigan State University and at this 
seminar. The former will remain always as one of my love affairs. The 
second is by now an historical exercise in which I have invested before, 
and am now privileged to invest again. This seminar, long a far~ranging 
experience in continuing adult education, counters the contemporary 
period of enormous expenditures of creative energy for short-term 
obi igations. 

The topic assigned me occupies a place in the sweeping spirit 
of the seminar. It causes me to address myself to a considerable crisis 
in the modern history of the university. The crisis is a collision— 
between ten centuries of traditional sentiment about the university idea 
and the startling new demands placed upon it by the Western industrial 
world. This collision is fundamental and suggests the theme of my remarks. 

May we review briefly the features of the two forces involved 
in the collision. The first— the stable organization of sentiment about 
the univers ity— is a proclamation learned over the course of centuries 
that the university can serve best only if it remains substantially 
disengaged from society. An array of safeguards nurtures and sustains 
this isolation — academic freedom and tenure, not so subtle buffers 
against the political institution, and, especially, a model of organi- 
zation that emphasizes the preparation of leaders for the future. This 
major safeguard was able to isolate the present by viewing students 
today as leaders of the next generation. Historically, then, the uni- 
versity has been at once a generation) ahead and a generation behind, 
yet never quite confronting the present. It is a stance that won unusual 
forebearance from society. 

The traditional sentiment of disengagement provoked other more 
secondary features — an ease with the adolescent student, a model of 
organization that stressed the teacher as the central role, procedures 
for gaining consensus which were slow-moving and conservative, and whim- 
sical techniques for achieving goals in the present. In deed, in a 
day when research and scholarship seem inextricably entwined with uni- 
versity life, it is easy to overlook that such functions are relatively 
recent in the history of universities and that they are even today 
supported by a piecemeal if not ramshackle pattern. 

The second force involved in the collision — the modern claims 
of society upon the university — is a demand that the university recog- 
nize the present in a manner which it has not been able to accomplish 
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in the past. The surface features of this demand are visible to all 
of us~~wave after wave of new students, massive research programs in 
the present national interest, multiplying manpower requests, the pull 
of knowledge to vexing public problems, gratifying swells of interest 
in the creative arts, and legions of adult learners pursuing the new 
necessity of lifelong education. Yet, there are deeper motives and 
forces at work. 

The first concerns the new centrality of government, especially 
at the national level. Perhaps it is not stretching political theory 
too far to suggest that until recently the federal government was acted 
upon by special interest groups; it was, in short, a receiver or power. 

But in less than half a century, and in swift cadence in the past thirty 
years, the federal establishment has come, not only to respond to the 
powered thrusts of many groups with special interests, but to exert 
power itself. In short, it has become a giver of power as well as a 
receiver of power. To accomplish its aims, the federal establishment 
has been perhaps the chief stimulus to turning the United States into 
the administrative society. 

A second motive for the new demands is the asiom that the 
administrative society functions only as it maintains access to knowledge. 
Such a society confronts always the relationship of human ability to 
economic growth, the divergence between problems which grow more general 
and solutions which grow more specific, the proliferation in the number 
and complexity of alternative courses of action, as well as the shorter 
life of alternatives, the acute pressures for institutional reform 
in political, economic, and social life, and the differential ownership 
and manipulation of knowledge. 

A third motive underlying the increasing ’Ben^afrds of the admini- 
strative society upon the university is that the latter has provided 
the chief emissaries to the high courts of power. Not unlike Constantine's 
use of the bishops of the church in the building of his city, the modern 
bishops who advise on the building of the administrative society are 
ambassadors-at-large from the universities. Accordingly, a new maze 
of interstitial communications has emerged among the university, the 
federal establishment, and the administrative society as a whole. 

A fourth underlying motive is perhaps best described as the 
new awareness of the university as a presence in society. Just as 
we have come to speak of the "American presence" abroad, the same intangible 
influence of the university as a total experience in the community is 
now readily apparent. Whether it refers to the location of industrial 
plants or to the chief source of cultural influence in American life, 
our understanding today makes of the university a pivotal center of 
influence in the immediate present/ 

Such, then, is the nature of the forces involved in the collision 
between the sentimental pursuit of disengagement by the university and 
the now vast claims placed upon it by a society which thrives by the 
administrative manipulation of knowledge. Perhaps it is fair to say 
that the crisis is not so much found in the collision as it is in the 
whimsical fashipn by which the university has permitted the claims to 
be met. For, while the university has kept alive both its sentiments 
and techniques to sustain disengagement, in so doing its attention has 
not been directed seriously to the proliferation of flimsy arrangements 
which have bound it to the administrative society. 
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It is scarcely necessary to point out to this audience the 
consequences of this issue for the future of higher adult education. 

But it must be said that the field has always rested within the whimsical 
sector. The conception of continuing adult education as a voluntary, 
free, dispersed, nonconforming kind of educational experience has never 
achieved the same ease within the university as that of the adolescent 
apprenticeship for tomorrow's leaders. According to the sentimental 
view of disengagement, adult education has been characterized by an 
affinity with society. This outward-facing tendency, colliding with 
the view of the sentimentalists, has made the field a kind of sideshow 
of the campus and the extra-time arena of the faculty. 

The foregoing comments aim to suggest that one of the critical 
issues now confronting the modern university, in Western industrial 
society and in the institution-building attempts of the developing 
countries, is how to accommodate its historic sentiment of disengagment 
to the elaborate tentacles which now reach out to grasp it to the con- 
temporary activities of the community, tentacles which the universities 
themselves have helped to build. The same issue is instrumental to 
the future of higher adult education, both with reference to its legitimate 
place within the university and to the role it plays in assisting the 
university to make its accommodation. 

My comments now turn to some of the obstacles which must be 
understood and surmounted if the accommodation is to take place, I 
should like to outline three of them. The first refers to the growing 
inadequacy of the adolescent-oriented instructional model of the univer- 
sity, It does not work in the manner the sentimentalists would argue 
and, in fact, has not been working for some time. It is a major paradox 
that the multiplying obligations of the university have been pressed in 
against this narrow conception to a degree that the university is unable 
to state its intentions generally and the academic man is no longer able 
to determine what is expected of him. The result is an acute unhappiness 
in the breast of the professor and a malaise on the part of the university. 
Professors are employed on a budget which is rationalized before the 
patrons as a teaching budget, and they are then called upon to perform 
in many other ways in order to prosper. Complex "moonlighting" techniques 
secure the overtime resources of the faculty for a host of functions 
other than classroom teaching. And when the co-optation of faculty 
resources fails, specific arrangements are produced in its place. 

Hence, the characteristic plastering o* ;^e instructional model with 
centers, institutes, and interdiscipl ino y committees, not unlike barnacles 
on the side of the ship, and, likewise, t^e main body of the ship still 
intact. Interestingly, this elaboration of surface machinery has 
characterized the approach to many of the newer obligations, has been 
initiated and sustained by administrators rather than faculty, and now points 
to two university worlds within a given institution— the world of the 
faculty, clinging to the sentimental residues of the instructional 
model, and the world of administrators burdened with whimsically-built 
machinery in order to respond to the community. There is scarcely a new 
obi i gat ion— from community services to international development— which 
escapes this bifurcation. 
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The second obstacle to be surmounted concerns the belief that 
the sentimental view of disengagement may be managed and sustained within 
the megalopol is-Hke diversity where increasing specialization and^ 
compartmental ization occur. However, two prices are exacted« One is 
that the members of the university community, and principally the faculty, 
become detached from overall policy-making. The second is that the whole 
view for the long-run, upon which the historic sentimental view rests 
its case, grows less and less possible. When the university is unable 
to view the whole fabric of knowledge and its impi icatications, the senti- 
mental view of disengagement becomes progressively vulnerable. 

The third obs table refers to the newer techniques wHtch . 
university resources are marketed to the larger society. The fedelral 
government has become the chief arbiter and inventor Or these techniques 
because, in many respects, it is the federal government which has pro- 
vided the major support to the universities for the newer and more inno- 
vating functions. The states, pathetically staggered by their own 
crises, have become cool to state investment in university research and 
service. Once federal support moved into the void which this coolness 
produced, local support became related to teaching in the most narrow 
sense. Paradoxically, for example, the state university remains a local 
institution for teaching while becoming a national university for ^-esearch 
and much of its service. With less than half of the resources of most 
universities from local sources, it is doubtful that one may speak of 
the "state" or "municipal" university with accuracy. 

With the emergence of the federal support techniques, one finds 
ample documentation for the observations of whimsy made earlier. Most 
support has been based on the agent-client technique. It is a method 
which exchanges pub..c resources for the performance of specified services. 

To be sure, the technique has vastly improved the research experience 
of the American university and enlarged enormously the intellectual 
versatility of the country. The national welfare is much the better 
for it; and, on balance, so is the university. But its current exten- 
siveness forewarns us now of its chief defect: asking for the return 

of services almost equal to what it gave in resources initially. 

Too little remains which adds to the persistent strengthening of the 
universities. Adult educators are also forewarned of the same technique 
by the very language of Title I of the Higher Education Act of 19^5. 

"For the purpose of assisting the people of the United States in the solution 
of community problems." Suffice it to say, American universities are 
surrounded by an elaborate cidministrative apparatus which employs the 
agent-client technique in allocating increasingly vast sums of the national 

wealth as determinant portions of university budgets. 

The fourth obstacle is a dynamic element within the new federalism 
of initiating social and economic improvement within *he domestic society, 
a process which allocates great sums of unemcumbered resources at the 
federal level, on the one hand, and calls upon local governments, agencied, 
and organizations to execute programs within broad national principles, 
on the other; hence, we have the Economic Opportunity Act, the Technical 
Services Act, vocational and technical education emphases, special 
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regional efforts such as those represented in Appalachia, and the newer 
functional thrusts in the fields of health, welfare, housing, urban 
renewal, and industrial development. In order that an imaginative 
merger between national resources and local initiative may become possible, 
one new administrative concept after another is being introduced— 

"the growth center," "regional community and regional service," "the 
community development district," "the statewide plan," and various types 
of organizations and v-thorities devoted to achieving community partici- 
pation and action. 

Such movements of the new federal— local entente are enriching 
the associations of the university with every sector of the administrative 
society. In this sense, they are to be welcomed. On the other hand, 
the university now moves to new covenants with the agencies of both 
public and private life. And it is not at all clear that covenants 
are based on definitions of the unique contributions of universities 
or on aims which enable the university to produce what it commits. 

For example, it remains a moot point as to whether the university will 
have a strong voice in devising state plans for Title I. 

In summary of these indigenous obstacles to university accommoda* 
tion, the major point is that the gulf may increase between the university's 
intramural traditions and its extramural opportunities, surrounded as 
they are by administrative organization over which the university has 
scant control.. I can do no less than conclude that without a vigorous 
reconsideration of what the universities themselves propose as the 
contemporary idsues of life, an accelerating encrustation of flimsy 
apparatus may become commonplace. 

The paper turns now to the implications of this analysis for 
the future of continuing higher education. 

First , to what extent does adult education propose to be 
embraced as a legitimate function of the university or cast itself as 
a major link between the university viewed in its traditional form and 
the kind of society now extant? 

Second , to what extent is it possible to professionalize the 
field of adult education, meaning rigorous applications of professional 
standards, the production of its own representatives, and a systematic 
1 i terature? 

Third , to what extent does the field seek to characterize itself 
as one devoted to continuous learning in which individual fulfillment 
is the requisite end, or to sharpen itself jas a technique through which 
university resources are marketed as community services? 

Fourth , to what extent may adult education discover the ways to 
provide lifelong continuity to learning which centers on the learner, cr 
to devise a simulated continuity which centers on the event or project? 

Fifth , to what extent will the field be capable of a policy 
position which suggests the form and quality of its alignments with 
other agencies and organizations, or will these be worked out sporadically 
on a more pragmatic basis? 

Although I was tempted to raise only questions in these remarks, 

I shall attempt the route of boldness and turn now to my own impressions. 
The first set refers to higher adult education. 
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First . the field must come up with a resounding national 
dialogue about its alliances; first, alliance with the parent 
university, and second, with the various entities of private and public 
life. To accomplish the first will require the fullest participation 
and involvement of university trustees, presidents and other officers, 
together with sweeping reforms in the budgeting techniques of the univer- 
sity, the assignment of personnel, and in the very meaning of what is 
"academic" and what is not. With reference of alliance with extramural 
groups, immediate attention must be given to establishing a national 
voice for adult education, both within the formal governmental establish- 
ment and among the many groups which are identified with the field. 

Among the steps to be taken here is more discussion about the substantive 
ends which should concern adult education. This is a quest for intellectual 
coherence within the field in order that both the ends of learners and 
the issues of community life may be embraced at once, 

Second , a much more substantial capacity must be produced in 
order that fully prepared people who are committed to adult education 
may become available to man the sharply increased burdens of the field. 

Many more departments or divisions of adult education need to be established 
and our schools* of education must consider greater allocation of resources 
to this field. 1 would hope that while this is happening, the canons of 
professional practice could be so codified that an augmented research 
program and systematic publication could advance simultaneously. A 
new chapter in the history of adult education begins now with the exe- 
cution of Title I. It is doubtful that the field or the constituent 
universities are ready for it, and chief among the reasons is that the 
task is too great for the traditional dependence on the moon-lighting 
time of only mildly interested faculty members. 

Third , the field might well consider the comparative advantages 
of its program goals viewed in the light of what may best reconcile 
individual learning and community service, what are the most strategic 
alternative for the long-run, and how best to maintain the mood of inno- 
vation which has characterized the field in recent years. Such activities 
as the following, as well as others, must be advanced: the new degree 

programs for adults, the rising interest in the continuing education 
of women, the renaissance now flaming up in the arts, explorations with 
the use of mass media, those special programs which stress independent 
study and the counseling of adults, and the variety of projects related 
to urban life. With the new opport uni ties forthcoming, with all their 
hazards to the meaning of the university idea, the rather motley arrangement 
of the field, together with the variations in its meaning, may lead 
it to commit itself in all directions at once, committing itself to 
more than it can deliver, and fufcther alienating itself from the more 
pervasive functions of the university. It is to be hoped that the formu- 
lation of state plans under Title I will include the strategies of 
personnel development, research and experimentation, and, most importantly, 
the discovery of objectives which may reconcile resources with commit- 
ments and to which substantial focus may be given. 
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Fourth . I hope that adult education may take the lead for the 
universities in bringing about a mood of flexibility and welcome which 
is exhibited toward those who want to return to college. It is tragic 
dogmatism, indeed, that we meet the mature student, so anxious to learn 
that he is willing to return formally to the books, with specialism, 
heirarchies of requirements, and blocks of prerequisites geared to the 
world of the full-time adolescent student. Closely related to this 
point is the corresponding need to develop sufficient community among 
institutions of higher learning that the masses of transient families 
in a mobile society may pursue collegiate level education without certain 
if not total loss. It is impossible to conceive of adult education 
performing its new and future duties on an institution to institution basis. 

Fifth , with all the progress made in preparing professional 
practitioners for the duties in adult education, it is most certain that 
the size of the task far exceeds the present or potential capability 
of the field. It is time to ask for the help of the thousands upon thousands 
of talented men and women in every community of the land to become in- 
volved as teachers and helpers in the adult education movement. As more 
and more people are touched by the movement, it is important to their 
own continuous learning that they join it both as learners and teachers. 

I am speaking of a great extramural faculty, attached nominally and 
retained at least part-time by our universities, which may penetrate 
every corner of our communities as adjunct collaborators of the movement. 
For decades now the idea of the volunteer leader has been fully accepted 
and employed in the most successful examples of the movement, notably 
by the Cooperative Extension Service, It seems to me that we are now 
ready to formalize and to professionalize the concept into increasingly 
effective forms. Then, it should not be overlooked that as more and 
more people attain higher and higher levels of educational growth, 
together with increased leisure time, that the key to continuous learning 
for them may be the transition from learner to teacher. 

Finally, my comments turn back to where they began, to the 
issue of university accommodation in an administrative society which is 
likely to place mounting claims upon collegial resources. Such concluding 
comments form a postscript or viewpoint which I would share in closing. 

I am urging a more vital consideration of the university as a whole in 
terms of its role as a development organization in society. And I am 
asserting that the modern university has become such an enterprise already 
to an extent beyond the willing admission of academic man. Until this 
divergence between fact and belief is reduced, the university may continue 
to permit its linkages with society to multiply and grow in whimsical 
fashion, and with others doing the inventing in the facA of the univer- 
sity's willingness to give positive attention to all of its many functions. 

I am suggesting an open and thorough consideration of the university 
as a whole, both its intramural and extramural duties. 

That the university has come to serve as a major development 
enterprise seems to be amply documented on every side. The research 
and development which stands back of modern military weaponry begins 
in the universities. The same may be said of space technology. The 
high level of health care has been generated by academic medicine. 

The marvels of American agriculture began in the laboratories were 
and through the extension services of the universities. The major 
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technical burdens of international development have been assumed by 
our centers of higher learning. Tested insights about the operation 
of state and local government have been gleaned and written down largely 
by university people. And the university presses spew forth each year 
some of our most elegant reviews of economic, political, social and 
international issues. But there is a difference in the present setting 
as it may be contrasted with the long periods of contribution as men- 
tioned above. The university is now being called upon to share knowledge 
and to be actively engaged in solving short-term problems of every aspect 
of community life. It is to this that a fresh perspective must be 
brought. 

There are some reasons why the functions of the university 
which are geared to development are given marginal attention by the 
main faculty body. 

1, The budget structure of the university is constructed 
mainly around the formal instructional model. All other functions tend 
to rely on re-assignment of resources allocated initially in this 
fashion,. 

2, The maintenance of the department as the basic administrative 
unit has carried with it a predominant sentiment geared to the formal 
Instructional model. Clear expression of this sentiment Is found in 

the clever subterfuge of provoking research and scholarship by " the 

reduction of teaching loads," -r- j 

3, Academic government normally includes those persons identified 

with formal instruction, with disproportionately less representation 
of those with full-time duties In other activities. 

4, Administrative units charg'd with developing extramural 
activities are normally distinct from the departmental structure and 
not infrequently isolated from it. Normally, however, such units cannot 
discharge their duties without calling upon the part-time resources of 
the departments, and commonly do so with ad hoc policies of budgeting 
and personnel procurement and management. 

5, A relatively few people commit the university to its 
extramural activities; only the most casual involvement of the faculties 
is characteristic. 

Such reasons help me to conclude that a growing whimsical 
pressure keeps building up against the instructional model to engage 
in multiple functions for which its historic self-expectation is insufficient. 
The same may be said of the administrative arrangements devised by the 
university as a whole. 

To view the university as a development enterprise, sustain 
its historic commitment to serving as a positive critic of society, 
and to assist it in a devotion to the whole view for the long-run, will 
be influenced, I believe, by a fresh mood of admitting the growth of its 
involvement and assuming the responsibility for planning it. Some 
principles for this review now follow; 

I. More recognition must be given in the budget to the various 
obligations now assumed. This in itself would reduce the present 
intricacy of budget manipulation which, in the end, disguises what the 
university is actually doing. 




2. I believe the time has arrived to assign distinctively 
competent faculties to the tasks of adult education. The present weight 
of obligations makes possible reasonable specialization, with internal 
flexibility to be sure, among the faculty resources of our universities. 

The same view is held with reference to research and scholarship. 

3. Improved mechanisms of university-wide planning are re<^uired 
in order that the varicds functions -i .e. , formal teaching, research, 
adult education, community service— may be made clearly visible and related 
one to the other in terms of the distinctive role which a given institution 
wishes to play and in terms of reconciling commitments and available 
resources. 

4. I believe that the extramural functions must join with 

the intramural functions in a way so as to order a reasonable disengagement. 
Extramural ly , this is probably best accomplished by carefully planned 
emphases in the long-run, and to which substantial focus is given. 

5. If the university wishes to avoid chaotic ties to extraneous 
and short-term involvement afield, it will be necessary to open up its 
own campus, with vastly increased flexibility, to the young and old alike 
and those of all walks of life who are desirous of continuing their 
educational growth. 

6. New mechanisms will be necessary in order to insure that 
the university may truly become a community in which detached and 
disinterested reflection may occur, while, at the same time, mechariisms, 
must be present which enable it to respond to community crisis in terms 
of both its own interest and that of the community. Difficult as thiv 
may be, I am persuaded that a clearly outlined set of intentions, 
relating all the functions of the university, is the most feasible 
safeguard. 

7. The university viewed as a development enterprise must 
rind ways, through a sophisticated manipulation of its own knowledge, 
to determine the relationship between societal goals and its own, and 
then be more willing to be predictive of outcomes. 

8. More and more must the university be willing to gl>ve over 
Its more routine services to other agencies. Its role in development 
is innovation rather than maintenance. It must blso be the colonizer 
of other development groups, in order that the maintenance duties may 
not become steady accretions to university aims and in order that they 
may be accomplished elsewhere. In my judgement, this may become the 
chief safeguard in relating the university to government. 

May I now close with a quotation from my remarks given to 
this very seminar in I960: "Whatever universities do in the years 

ahead will likely show in the kind of society attempted or achieved 
by the people whose lives they touched, T, S. Eliot once suggested 
that our education is not so much the generator of our culture as it 
is t;he offspring. If there is more truth than error in this statement 
of Eliot, then it will not matter much in the years ahead what we do, 
for few people will know or care. If, on the other hand, we are attempt- 
ing to help people, on and off the campus, to a new vision of themselves 
and society, then, regardless of our failures, the years ahead will 
be worthwhile ones." 
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I still believe this. For these are questions wnich transcend 
the day by day relations of universities to administrative societies 
and to the federal government. The latter would place the university 
in the direct service of the community. There has been already a not 
inconsiderable drift in this direction. But the concept of service is 
not to be confused with the rendering of services. The quest ^of the 
university must be to transform the initial rendering of services into 
the ultimate continuity of education. This is the mission of higher 
education. It calls for continuous inquiry into the complexities of 
the human experiences. This is the ultimate relevance of higher adult 
education, just as it is of the university as a whole. 
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My assigned topic is "The University, Adult Education, and the 
Age of Technology," I shall in fact reverse the order, say something 
first about the age of technology, and then explore some of its impli- 
cations for the university and for education, adult and otherwise. 

The question is a perennial one, I don't think there has ever 
been a time, in the whole history of the world, when people haven't asked: 
What are the implications — for education, for society, for man —of this 
that, or the other new development or new trend? So that when we are now 
asked, "What are the implications of the age of technology?", we sometimes 
react with a bit of irritation, and vionder what's so new about now. Tech- 
nology has become a little bit like Mark Twain's weather: it is on every- 

body's lips, but little seems to be done about it. The French, I suppose, 
would react with their old saying that the more things change, the more 
they remain the same, 

I think, rather, that the converse is true. Things continue to 
appear the same when they have changed in fact. This should not be sur- 
prising, The substance of the world will change, normally, before its 
forms do, so that we tend to use the same formulas, the same mental atti- 
tudes and approaches to events, idien the events themselves, the contents 
of the formulas, have changed. 

While the form of our question, then, may be familiar, its sub- 
stance, I think, is new. It is new in two respects. First, there is 
change; there is novelty. Our time 2 s different from past times. It is 
not just ritual to say this is a time of transition. All times are times 
of transition, and ours is no exception. If our economic and other mea- 
sures don't show it, then there it something wrong with the measures. 
Second, the emphasis on technology is meaningful — it is not Just cant — 
because science and technology are at the root of change and novelty, I 
should like to dwell on that for a minute, 

I think it is possible to support the proposition that science 
and technology are the principal sources of change and novelty in the 
world — not just among the so; ’'ces, but the principal sources, I remind 
you that Karl Marx attempted to analyze his time by coming up with a 
model according to which any society or civilization has what he called 
a "substructure" made up of the relations of the production and distri- 
bution of goods, of economic goods. Over and above that, he saw social, 
cultural, and political "superstructures," whose form was determined, in 
an essentially one-way relationship, by the economic structure. The facts 
of economics were thus, for Marx, soiijghgw more fundamental, more causative 
than any other social fact. 
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In the last hundred years, Marx's analysis has proved inadequate 
to the wealth and complexity of economic fact. In addition, it suffers 
from a philosophical weakness: that one factor — the economic — is 
fundamental, and that all other factors — the social, cultural, and polit- 
ical — are derivatives. This is a fallacy known to students of philosophy 
as the fallacy of reductionism: it reduces the total wealth of reality 

for the whole. Yet reductionism would not be so popular as it is, if it 
didn't have a use. It is valuable for putting emphasis on a particular 
element or truth that needs illumination. That is why I have reminded you 
of Marx, With all due caution about the validity of his approach, I want 
nevertheless to use it to propose that science and technology are better 
candidates than Marx's for the job of determinants of the shape of society 
and of the world. 

Why? Because science and technology change the physical world. 
Social events, political events, cultural or educational events, economic 
events, do not of themselves generate literal physical change. Science 
and technology do, and they thereby affect the rest of the world in a 
manner reminiscent of Marx's economic substructure, I illustrate with an 
example that a writer for the current issue of Fortune magazine picked up - 
I am sorry to say, or glad to say, I can't decide which — from an un- 
published paper of mine. 

There was a time — most of time up to now — %dien the arena of 
political action was limited by the physical state of the world at any 
given time. The political game was played in the context of weapons of a 
certain kind and power, of oceans and mountains of a certain width and 
height, of communication and transportation networks of a certain speed 
and capacity, of economic realities determined by a certain technology. 

Of course, weapons, and speeds, and technologies — and even mountains — 
changed. But they were seen to have changed — post facto , as effects — 
rather than being c hanged by deliberate employment of available means. And 
the time unit of change was, moreover, histories or civilizations, rather 
than years, ot maybe even months. 

For all practical political purposes, these physical constraints 
were fixed and certain. They were the ground rules of the game — the 
rules imposed, literally, by the physical shape of the playing field. 

The alternative of changing them was not open to the political decision- 
maker, any more than moving the short left-field fence farther out to 
counter the opposing team's star right-hand hitter is an alternative avail- 
able to the baseball manager. The decision-maker therefore, like the base- 
ball manager, confined his consideration to legal feasability, to inter- 
pretation of the rules. As Robert Wood of MIT has put it, the persistent 
political question "Can we do this?" meant "Do the rules allow it?" That 
is a question that lawyers ans%#er, %diich is why so many of our political 
decision-makers and political advisers have tended to be lawyers. 

The question today is much more often, "Can we change the rules?" 
The physical conditions of political action are no longer fixed. New 
weapons can now be developed in no more time than it takes to negotiate an 
international agreement. Oceans can be spanned in an hour, and mountains 
moved in a day. Communications are at the speed of light, and transpor- 
tation way past that of sound. Technological Inn*3vation can set the stage 
for economic revolution in far less time than people are prepared to accept 
it. The single most pervasive impact of science and technology on politics 
is perhaps that they have shortened the time span of physical change to the 
same order as that of social change and political action,. It is now, for 
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the first time ever, possible to move the left-field fence during the game. 

And as with politics, so with law, economics, culture, and society: 
man's ability, derived from his technical prowess, to change the physical 
world at will and massively removes the only heretofore inviolable con- 
straint on the shape and development of his social systems and institutions. 
That is why I see science and technology as something like a new deter- 
mining substructure of the whole of society, and why I find that to ask 
about the implications of the age of technology — for the university, for 
education, or for anything else — is meaningful despite its overly familiar 
ring. 

The challenge of technology, in other words, derives from the 
dawning realization that man is on the point of being able to do anything 
he wants. Can we transplant human hearts, control personality, order the 
weather that suits us, travel to Mars or to Venus? I do not think there 
are many of us who doubt that we can, if not now or in five or ten years, 
then certainly in twenty-five or in fifty or a hundred. But if the answer 
to the question "What can we do?" is "Anything," then the accent shifts 
to the questions, 'Vhat should we do?", "What, in the end, do we really 
want?" We take up again, in other words, the task of the ancient Greeks: 

How to be wise, I might add that it is an infinitely more difficult task 
now than it was for the Greeks, because we have infinitely more power than 
the Greeks had. 

Wisdom is a matter of values, and values, whatever else they may 
be, are constants, stabilities, truths^ Culture, civilization, has tradi- 
tionally been a matter of verities, of permanencies, and society in the end 
has had the job of codifying and storing those accumulated values of the past. 

But that is not all. In the past, the stability of values has 
by and large been based on social stabilities: on eternal institutions, 
like the church; on a presumed unchanging human nature; on progress toward 
some ideal state or political system. Wisdom, therefore, has traditionally 
been construed, not merely as the search for values, but as the pursuit 
of particular values, the time-tested values on which existing societies 
were built. Education aimed, not only at teaching, but at indoctrination, 
and the two functions were for a long time indistinguishable. It is no 
accidenc that the medieval church was the first great organized school, 

A glance at the natural philosophy of this same medieval time 
reveals an astronomy centered on the earth, a physics based on four sen- 
sible elements, and a biology of hierarchical kinds. The physical world 
too, thus, was ordered, stable, and known. It had been so, moreover, since 
Aristotle's time, and it does not require much browsing among the medieval 
texts to appreciate the degree to which the stability of the social system, 
and therefore also the stability of values, were dependent, in this time, 
on the presumed permanent structure of nature. 

The evidence is in the long so-called war between religion and 
science. During the Renaissance and seventeenth century, men began to 
discover that the physical world was not at all like what Aristotle had 
thought and Aquinas had taught. The priests, who were also the educators, 
fought the spread of this new knowledge, because they saw It, rightly, as 
subversive of the spiritual and social values that had for centuries been 
based on older natural philosophies. They lost the battle — inevitably — 
and by the eighteenth century, theology, economy, polity, and society were 
all transformed. The medieval verities and permanencies yielded, in other 
words, when the natural verities and permanencies were discovered to be 




other than believed* Wisdom, which had been retrospective, now became 
contemporary* The spiritual and eternal were replaced by the scientific 
and experimental, as men strove for more of the new and liberating know- 
ledge* Education, following suit, gave Its attention to method* It moved 
from inculcation of the known to exploration of the unknown, and from the 
production of preachers to the training of probers* 

The first great scientific revolution thus arose from discovery 
that the natural world was not as it was believed to be* The present 
revolution — most accurately called "technological," I think — is in 
turn the result of awareness that the natural world need not be as it is* 
We can change it* We are changing it* Wisdom, thus, once retrospective 
and recently contemporary, must now become prospective* And education 
must complete the road from inculcation, to exploration, to anticipation* 
The temper of the time, in other words, is future-oriented* 

This is the root of many of our discomforts* There are those who say that 
thus to turn from the past to the future means to abandon all value, since 
value is anchored in the past* This plaint achieves, sometimes the emi- 
nence of a philosophical movement — as in Existentialism - and sometimes 
the kind of social dislocation that v»e currently identify by such names 
as alienation, or anomie: the feeling of negation of identity* But these 

are the symptoms, I would argue, not of the impossibility of values in a 
world that must be Increasingly future -oriented, but of the wrenching of 
the moral enterprise away from Its traditional anchors In the social and 
physical stabilities of the past* Those stabilities are going, but that 
does not mean that all possibility of stability Is gone* The stabilities, 
and permanencies, the verities of value remain, but they must henceforth 
be forged out of the continuum of human experience with constant change, 
rather than derived from the illusion of permanence* Values, In short, 
now reveal themselves as vdiat only they can be -- principles, concepts, 
understandings, plans of action — not static Imitations of social habit* 
The effect on man of his newfound technical power, therefore, is 
nothing If It is not potentially liberating* The possibility of enslave- 
ment that some worry about inheres, not In the fact of power, but In the 
uses of it* For more power offers more choices, and more choices mean 
more freedom* But more freedom requires more wisdom if it Is to add up 
to more humanity* The malaise of our age, as many have noted, is that our 
power increases faster than our wisdom In dealing with It* Wisdom remains 
a matter of values, but the values must henceforth be sought, created, re- 
shaped, made over and over again as needed* The permanencies we live by 
will henceforth have continuously to be hewed out of the Impermanencles 
that we live In* It Is no wonder It Is so much more difficult now, than 
ever, to be wise* 

Another way to put the challenge of modern technology Is that 
it offers late twentieth-century man the opportunity to create a new 
Athens* I do not speak of recapturing an ancient golden age* Nostalgia 
is an enemy of wisdom* The true technological age will embody In relevant 
form the values we associate with ancient Athens without Incurring the 
costs in slavery and war that we also associate with ancient Athens* 

I find strange the number of our contemporaries who do not see 
the human possibilities In the new technology — the possibilities, to use 
their ancient Greek names, for justice, citizenship, and human dignity* 
What is to be done with the slaves of industrial society, they ask, when 
there Is no longer any slave labor for them to do because production will 



be done by machines? That must surely be the wrong question. Rather should 
we be asking, "What will people do when they might now for the first time 
no longer need to be slaves?" The evolution is not inevitably from slaves 
to vegetables. A question arises, of course, about whether there is not 
a large proportion of people who are natural slaves, who have little of 
value to contribute to themselves or to society except their mechanical 
ability. It would seem so from historical experience, but the case is not 
proved. The demand on people for the purpose of producing goods has always 
been so great that few but the most obviously talented have been exempted. 
With more opportunity to develop, and with an educational system geared 
to exploring and exploiting different human potentialities, the sociological 
image might change. Genius is not the only alternative to the slave func?:- 
tioning asa machine. Even morons can be a source of sympathy, for example, 
and it is not evident that the need for sympathy in the world will be soon 
exhausted. 

Another proposition that is frequently heard is that leisure will 
soon be in over-supply, and that it is the responsibility of society to 
manufacture respectable cultural pursuits to fill it and to keep it from 
becoming burdensome. Much of adult education, which is your special con- 
cern here, has too often been justified on the same ground. There is some 
evidence that leisure, defined as cessation of work, increases in inverse 
proportion to the interest-content of work. In recent years, the society 
has enjoyed a proportion of its productivity increases in the form of 
leisure, mainly among its blue collar workers, i.e., among those engaged 
in essentially routine and mechanical work. Those engaged in more creative 
work seem. If anything, to work even longer hours than before. It is a 
reasonable hypothesis, therefore, that rewarding and useful work tends to 
be preferred to leisure In the negative or passive sense of the term. 

The implication of the hypothesis is that policies for education and cul- 
tural development should aim rather at equipping more human beings to per- 
form more human work, than at entertainment or purposeless self-improve- 
ment programs to fill idle hours and keep people out of trouble. 

Rationality and Intelligibility were perhaps the chief Athenian 
values. I have written elsewhere about them,as follows: 

The Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. believed 
in the ultimate intelligibility of the universe. There was 
nothing in the nature of existence or of man that was inherently 
unknowable. They accordingly believed also in the power of 
the human intelligence to know all there was to know about 
the world, and to guide man's career In it. 

The wars, increased commerce, and infiltration of Oriental 
cultures that marked the subsequent period brought with them 
vicissitude and uncertainty that shook this classic faith In 
the intelligibility of the world and In the capacity of men 
to know and to do. There was henceforth to be a realm of 
knowledge available only to God, not achievable by human 
reason. 

I think things are changing, I doubt that there are many men 
today who would question that life will be produced In the 
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laboratory, that psychologists and their personality drugs 
will soon reveal what really makes men tick, that scientific 
prediction is a far more promising guide to the future than 
divination, and that the heavens cannot long remain mysterious 
in the face of our ability to hit the moon today and the stars 
tomorrow, in a recent article, Daniel Beii characterized 
this new-found faith as follows: "Today we feel that there 

are no inherent secrets in the universe • • • and this is one 
of the significant changes in the modern moral temper." 

The condition of cherishing rationality as a value is a ^ajth 
by the society, such as the Greeks had, in the ultimate intelligibility 
of the universe. The burden of what I have said previously is that modern 
technology is well on the way to fulfilling that condition in our own 
time. If I am right, only blindness or perversity would seem to explain 
the contemporary wave of anti-intel lectual ism that one finds In such out- 
looks as those of Jacques Ellul, or of twentieth-century Existentialism, 
or of the cries that occasionally are heard from Santa Barbara, The need 
for thought Is perhaps never greater than before, and the opportunity for 
it, never better. What the society lacks — and needs most — at the pre- 
sent time, is the vision of the wisdom that rationality can lead to, and 
that the society must have before it can be moved to deliberate and self- 
conscious pursuit of rationality in search of the vision. To hold up that 
vision is the most glorious and most difficult challenge facing the uni- 
versity and the whole enterprise of education. 

The difficulty Is imposed by the need of education to cope with 
the passage of the ancient stabilities — physical and social — that I 
was talking about a few moments ago. How does the problem break down? 
Academic subject matter is behind actual knowledge at the moment It Is 
being taught. Job skills are out-of-date on the day of graduation. Special- 
ization, once a haven of stability, withers In the middle of a productive 
life. The rapid introduction of novelty increases the sheer amount of 
subject matter that has to be taught and learned. 

What is the reaction? My daughter ~ and probably yours — 
phrases it this way: "There's so much to learn, and It won't be any good 

after I learn it anyway, so why should I bother?" It does no good, in 
answer, to say that education is good. For the premises are right: there 
j_s too much to learn, and most of it js. not much good after it is learned. 
It's the conclusion — "Why bother ?" — that we must go after. That con- 
clusion I see as a relic of what I have been talking about, of the tradi- 
tional worship of the stable — of the feeling that what is and is lasting 
is good, and that change is uncomfortable, bad, and to be either avoided, 
or dealt with as quickly as possible to get back to the stable and the good, 

I have touched this theme of our predilection for the stable In 
another place, I tried there to point out that the fundamental job of 
education — apart from the teaching of particular skills to particular 
people for particular purposes — is to change the inherited attitude that 
worships stability. If we can educate a generation that understands change, 
feels comfortable with it, even expects and looks forward to it, then the 
two premises slightly rephrased, "There is much to learn" and "It dates 
quickly," might yield a conclusion different from "Why bother?" They might 
lead instead to the question, "What steps, in addition to formal education, 
must I take to stay flexible and adaptable and selective in the face of the 
volcano of fact and fluidity?" 
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One of those steps surely is what we are currently falling into 
the habit of calling continuing education. It is a better term than a u 
education." for two reasons. First, adult education implies that ^ 
education somehow ends at age 18 or 22. and that what c^s after 's. at 
best, more amusement than education. Second, since real education ends at 
18 or 22, the term "adult education" has too often carried the connotation 
that the adults who engaged in it somehow did not profit fully from their 
earlier real education, and must therefore now try to make up for It all. 

The term "continuing education" does not carry those connotations, 
because it is entirely clear that from now on everyone will have to be 
educated continuously. If there is very much to learn and it dates quickly, 
people will have to keep learning and relearning, if they are to keep up 
with the world. The big implication of the technological age is that ca- 
reers. stocks-in-trade, will henceforth be shorter lived than people. 

Another. I suspect, is that no one will from now on be able to make a career 
out of a specialty. He may start on one, but he* 11 have to move to another, 

and still another, before his working time is done. 

There are evident implications for the university. The institution 

of the university was created, pretty much as we know it today, in another 

age to meet other intellectual needs than ours. It is characterized, es- 
pecially in Europe, by an organization according to separate academic chairs 
or departments that discourages interaction among disciplines, by an aggress- 
ive guardianship of ancient values that borders on cultural provincialism, 
by a blindness to forms of excellence other than those few that are respon- 
sive to traditional academic measures, by a deliberate and cherished 
isolation from the other sectors and institutions of society that rob it, 

ultimately, of all influence upon and from them, . . • 

The situation of the university in the United States is better in^ 

the matter of mobility of personnel among institutions and into and out o. 
government and industry, of the opportunity for individual variety within 
academic departmrits, of the greater opportunity it offers youth as a con- 
sequence at least of its broader base, of - a somewhat negative virtue - 
the absence of a weighty cultural tradition requiring a major effort of 
reinterpretation to adapt it to current concerns, and of the development of 
increasing numbers of cross-disciplinary centers, programs, and projects whose 
independent financing and task orientation force something of an intellectual 
commerce among the more traditional, discipline-oriented academic departments. 

Yet even in the United States, the universities remain a conserv- 
ative influence. Unfortunately, they tend to conserve one of the conditions 
that inhibit the needed flexibility to meet the demands of a lifelong pro- 
cess of education, i.e., disciplinary provincialism. The social conscious- 
ness is present much more than it is in the European university, w'th the 
curious further consequence that the specialist is sometimes deluded into 
thinking that the particular knowledge that he is expert m is all tnat is 
needed to solve the problems of the world. The economist, is a good con- 
temporary example. To the door of departments of philosophy, in addition 
may perhaps be laid the further charge that over-concern with the technical 
has led them to forget their responsibility of bringing to the education of 
their charges the philosophic breadth of attitude that alone can temper the 
lack of understanding that comes of exclusive concentration on the small. 
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Yet the university remains the birthplace of wisdom, and it is 
the university that we must seek to reform. The need to make it adequate 
to the radically new educational requirements implied by modern tech- 
nology calls for serious thought to the reorganization of the university 
so that it can pull, in the process, the full weight that only it car 
pull. It is in the universities that lies, stiii, the best potential 
for learning to come to terms with our age. They will realize that 
potential fuiiy when they succeed in bridging the current dichotomy 
between "schooling" and "adult education" with a concept of continuing 
education that is alive and sensitive to what will from now on in 
certanty be a world that will stand stiii no longer. 
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Since 1900 the human scene has changed more radically than ever 
before In history. The outward changes are obvious and fami 1 lar— farm to 
factory, fire to fission, mule to missile. But the inward change Is not 
as obvious— man's picture of himself, of what and who he is in this exploding 
universe. The natural tribes and Isolated communl'^Ies have disappeared— 
or witness the developing nations, are disappearing. The old traditions 
are being shattered. The family structure is changing. Society Itself 
seems to becoming atomized— to be breaking up Into Its ultimate units— 
the human Individual,' And the cry from out our depths is "Who am I?" 

You have heard all this before. You will hear It again. But 
no discussion of the university, adult education, and the individual can 
be meaningful apart from this context and the reality of our day. For 
these three subjects of our topic— Institution, process, and being— are all 
a part of this changing structure of our society; and we are caught In the 
turbulence of the change. Is the unlvers itv — vour University— today, what 
It was five, ten, twenty-five, fifty years ago? Is adult education? Are 
we? Of course not. The answer is obvious. And yet, I am not willing to 
accept that all Is relative and transitory, I would argue that even within 
this process of change there Is that which maintains a permanence, an identity. 
And it is upon this basis that I would like to explore the Issues, starting 
with the nature of the university, 

George Nor 1 1n says: "The University Is not the campus, not the 

buildings on the campus, not the faculties, not the students at any one 
time— not one of those or all of mem. The university consists of all who 
come Into and go forth from her halls, who are touched by her influence and 
who carry on her spirit,"^ 

John Masefield says: "There are few earthly things more beautiful 

than a university. It is a place where those who hate ignorance may strive 
to know; where those who perceive truth may strive to make others see; where 
seekers and learners alike, banded together In the search for knowledge, will 
honor thought in all Its finer ways, will welcome thinkers in distress or 
in exile, will uphold ever the dignity of thought and learning and will 
exact standards In these things,"^ 

Karl Jaspers says: "The university Is a community of scholars and 

students engaged in the task of seeking truth « • , The university Is the 
corporate realization of man's basic determination to know. Its most immediate 
aim is to discover what there Is to be known and what becomes of us through 
knowledge, , As a publicly endowed Institution the university belongs 

to the state, as a privately endowed institution it is certainly part of a 
given national scene. In either case, it is the expression of a whole people. 
Seeking truth and the Improvement of mankind, the university alms to stand 
for man's humanity par excellence,"^ 
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Alfred North Whitehead says: "The universities are schools of 

education, and schools of research. But the primary reason for their 
existence is not to be found either in the mere knowledge conveyed to the 
students or in the mere opportunities for research afforded to the members 
of the faculty. ... The justification for a university is that is pre- 
serves the connection between knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting 
the young and the old in the imaginative consideration of learning. The 
university imparts information, but it imparts it imaginatively. At least, 
this is the function which it should perform for society. A university 
which fails in this respect has no reason for existence. "3 

Now, these statements of course are not descriptive. That is, 
they do not describe any particular or individual university. They are t: 
statements which attempt to express the spirit, the nature, the purpose of 
all universities. In short, they represent statements of an essence or 
universality common to all such institutions. But how do the actual and 
individual manifestations— the universities themselves— compare with this 
"idea" or "ideal"? 

If we are to believe what some of our student newspapers and faculty 
colleagues are saying, we've either got the wrong idea, or today's univer- 
sity is a very poor realization of its MdeaY' or what it should be. For 
In contrast to the statements above, some of the public— and their represen- 
tatives— seem to feel that a university is nothing but a campus, a growing 
number of huge buildings, a host of free-loading faculty, and a swarm of 
beatnik students. Some of the students seem to feel that the university is 
not a community of scholars— teachers and students— but a collection of 
researchers, consultants, authors, and lonely and lost self-learners, or, 
some vast automated skull-factory in which the teacher is a name in the 
catalogue, the "warden" in the classroom is only another student, and they 
themselves are random holes in a punch card reduced to electronic impulses 
on the endless tape intestines of an IBM computer. Some of the faculty 
seem to feel that the university is a conspiracy of the administration against 
their rights and privileges, and of the students against their time and 
privacy. And some of the administrators seem to feel that the university 
is an exploding nightmare of problems and frustrations in which the students, 
the faculty, and the public all conspire to defeat their efforts to create 
the university in Its (and their) finest image. 

Now this is oversimplified and exaggerated of course; but it is 
not too far out of line with some of the opinions and attitudes we hear and 
read today. The question, are the events which are taking place on the campus, 
the behavior of some of the residents in the academic community, and the 
Ideas and beliefs held by some members of the university family, the "reality" 
of the uni vers ity— that which It is— in contrast to the '.'Ideality" of the 
university or that which it should be? Or, are these events, behavior, and 
attitudes merely transitory phenomena, while the true "reality" of the univer- 
sity still exists in its "idea" or purpose, which is permanent— not transi- 
tory, universal— not particular, and fixed— not changing? 

The answer to the question of course is that the university is both 
an idea and a manifestation, a spirit and a co**porate body, a purpose and 
an Individual realization, a fancy and a fact. Apparently, what gets us into 
difficulty when we think about, or talk about, or attempt to describe or 




define a university is that we think the particular—the e><isting institution, 
and then attempt to project it as a uni versa]— appi icable to all such insti- 
tutions; and, of course, it doesn't fit because it doesn't work that way. 

Or, we think the universal— the idea or .essence common to all, and then 
?;«ttempt to apply it to a given institution; and again of course, it doesn't 
fit because the actuality seems to be so far removed from, or far short of, 
the ideal. 

About the only way that I, at least, can think with any practicality 
about the university and its role and relationship Jjn society, or ^ anything— 
including adult education and the individual, is to adopt the classification 
system of the biological sciences and proceed to accept as fact that there 
is a genus— uni vers i ty, a wide variety of species— types of institutions, 
and a number of subspecies— individual schools. The universality is in the 
genus, the particularity in the species, and the individuality in the infinite 
variety of subspecies— the actual institutions. On this basis, I can begin 
to make a little sense out of a given institution— its unique and individual 
characteristics, the type it represents, and the degree to which it fulfills 
its purpose, or realizes the "ideal"« And I can also understand, and hopefully 
tolerate, some of the transitory and changing characteristics and manifestations 
of the moment. In short, while the subspecies may be undergoing a variety 
of mutations, the species still persists, and the genus reigns eternal. 

Having reached this point with the university, I would like now to 
explore the other two subjects of our topic— the individual and adult education— 
and then make some attempt to bring them together in a relationship that 
will reflect something more than just the sum of the parts. So let's turn 
now to the "individual". 

First of all, the concept of man as an individual— or as we mentioned 
in the opening, as the ultimate unit of society— seems to represent a dilemma 
in much of our modern thinking. A dilemma which turns upon the horn of 
"unique", "one-of-a-kind", "distinctive", and "different" on the one hand, 
and the horn of 'alone", "lonely", "alienated", and "isolated" on the other. 

We apparently want to be unique but not alone, a thing apart but not separated, 
different but not cast out. For example, let's take the rebellion of our 

teen-agers or of the students on our campuses today. We are told that this 

is a defiant gesture of independence, an expression of the drive for recog- 
nition of individuality and the uniqueness of person. The latest dance 
form— the Frug, and the revolt against the depersonalized and automated 
multi-versity are often cited as examples. On the other hand, we are also 

told that our young people are defiant because they feel isolated and alone* 

that they seek medical and psychiatric help in ever-increasing numbers, and 
that they join movements, causes, and groups to find identification in com- 
munity. Just what is the heart of the matter? It would seem to be the need 

to be alone In the crowd, or singular amidst the plural. But let's examine 

this plight of the modern individual in a little more detail. 

To start with, it seems to me quite obvious that every human being 
has a sense of feeling or awareness that is unique or peculiar to him or 
her alone— or in Martin Buber's terms, the "I -Thou", or "l-lt" relationship 
of the individual to his exeriental world. I am I , and you are you; and 
although we may be alike in many respects, we are not identical. I, like 
you, was born alone, suffer alone, rejoice alone, and will die alone. 
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We may do these things with each other but not for each other. This is the 

recility and the fact of the human being . . the human condition; ard 

we have our uniqueness, our individual id« tity, our each "man J_s an island • 

This we all know, and must accept within this life and this existence# The 
only appeal is to a higher power and another existence, and this of course 
has great meaning and significance for some, but no meaning and acceptance 
for others# This being the case, why then such concern about the loneliness 
and alienation of modern man? But that it of real concern, there ii. no 

question# , . i-* 

The theme of alienation runs through much of our modern literature, 

drama, and art# It occupies sociologists, psychologists, philosophers, and 
theologians, who tel? us that it refers to "an extraordinary variety of psycho- 
social disorders, including loss of self, anxiety states, arvOTie, despair, 
depersonalization, rootlessness, apathy, social disorganization, loneliness, 
atomization, powerlessness, meaninglessness, isolation, pessimism, and the loss 
of bel-cfs or values# Among the social groups who have been described as- 
alienated in varying degree — are women, industi »al workers, white collar workers, 
migrant workers, artists, suicides, the mentally disturbed, addicts, the aged, 
the young generation as a whole, juvenile delinquents in particular, voters, 
non-voters, consumers, the audiences of mass media, sex deviants, victims of 
prejudice and discrimination, the prejudiced, bureaucrats, political radicals, 
the physically handicapped, immigrants, exiles, vagabonds and recluses# And 

this is not a complete list# - . #.u* 

Now if you can't find your type of disorder, and your group, in this 

list, then you are either a very happy wel l*adjusted person, or some kind of 
throwback to an earlier and more optimistic time# Obviously, when the many 
references and identifications are condensed as they have been in the Preceding 
statement, they become so all-inclusive and sweeping that they lose credibi I i ty# 

And it becomes quite evident that the term **a1 ienation** is very^ shifty and is 
used to mean many things— from social conditions to mental conditions# What 
is needed, of course, is a more precise definition and use of the term# 

But this is difficult to obtain# , 

F# K# Heinemann says: "The facts to which the term alienation 

refers are, objectively, different kinds of dissociation, break or rupture 
between human beings and their objects, whether the latter be other f^rsons, 
or the natural world, or their own creations in art, science and society; and 
subjectively, the corresponding states of disequilibrium, disturbance, strange- 
ness and anxiety#"^ The concept of "anomie" which is often linked with aliena- 
tion, is defined by Robert K# Merton "as a condition of breakdown in the 
cultural structure, occurring particularly when there is an acute disjunction 
between the cultural norms and goals and the • • • capacities^of members of 
the group to act in accord with them#"® Clark E# Mous takas points out that 
alienation is often associated with loneliness, but not all lonely people 
are estrangedo^ And,vOf course, several philosophers were among the first 
to concern themselves with self-alienation as a general condition —Nietzsche, 
Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidejger, and Sartre, to name a few— or the "existentialists 
if we classify them as a school# 

But wherever we look in the literature, the art, and the drama, 
or among the philosophers, sociologists, and psychologists, we fail to find e 
specific definition of the meaning of alienation that is applicable to the 
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variety of conditions, states of mind, and relationships to which it is ascribed. 
About the best that I can do with it, at least, is to recognize that it refers 
to a condition which exists within man and/or outer relationships. It is as 
old as man himself; but apparently has become intensified under the conditions 
of our modern scientific and technological society. The question is, can 
anything be done about it? And it is a particularly pertinent question because 
the "what to do about it" seems to be the guideline for many adult education 
programs and directions that are being urged and followed today. But before 
we turn our attention to the third subject of our topic, let me try to sum 
up what we have been saying about the second--the individual, and attempt to 
resolve the dilemma with which we started. 

First of all, I think we must accept the fact that each human being 
an individual, unique and distinctive. In this sense, each man is. an island 
entire of himself— the converse of John Donne, And yet, Donne's "No man is 
an island intire of it selfe" s also true. For each man, while unique in the 
individual identity of his self-being and existence, is also of the genus 
"man" and therefore is a part of all mankind. In short, each man is an individual 
instance or manifestation of a particular species within a universal genus. 

And our dilemma is not that of the one ojr the many, in fact the*'e really Is no 
dilemma, because each man is simply one among the many. Deny the "oneness" 
and we have the revolt against the loss of identity and recognition of "self"— 
the rebellion against automation and/or the "institution", or big government, 
or big industry, or big anything. And, on the other hand, deny the allness 
and we have the revolt against the loss of identity and recognition of the 
"group" or communi ty— the rebellion against isolation, atomization, separation, 

segregation. 

The individual then is both unique and of a type, lone but not alone, 
a distinct and ultimate unit within a complex of various co^unities. This is 
the condition of human existence, and what it means to be an individual and 
a men among men. It has always been thus. It will always be thus,^ The 
problems of alienation and anomie are not new. They have always existed, 
hiwever, they do seem to have become greater and more intensified because of 
the tremendous changes in society, which have come about through industrialization 
and the rapid developments in science and technology, and which have led to 
more severe breakdowns in the relationship of man to himself and to the vforld 
in which he lives. And now having reached this point with the "individual", 
let us turn to our third subject— "Adult Education", 

The education of adults in this period of our history is of such 
scope and variety that it almost defies description and classification. It 
is the subject of continuous conjecture, and the object of ever growing concern. 

It ranges from the simple to the complex, from basic to esoteric, from bootless 
to beneficial, from superficial to profound. And it is undergoing a significant 
change in definition, character, purpose, and form, I have no intention of 
attempting a taxonomy of the field, for after all this is your area of professional 
interest and involvement, and you are as qualified to speak on the subject 
as I or anyone else. But what I would like to do is to discuss some general 
issues and concerns, and then to suggest some principles or guidelines which 
might be developed out of relating the nature of the university and the nature 
of the individual to the process of adult education. 
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To start with, let's not get trapped in the boxes of immediacy, 
and expediency. The statement which you have all heard, that "Ninety 
per cent of all thj scientists who ever lived are alive today", may very 
well be a fact, but it should not cause us to devote ninety per cent of our 
programs to the field of science, or to leap to the conclusion that ninety 
per cent of the insights into the nature of man and his universe are those 
which have been developed or achieved today. To* do this would, as Robert 
Hoopes has said, put us in a position where we would "foolishly, if not 
at man's peril, prize his works only by the sequence of model years. Or, 
to vary the metaphor; to seek only contemporary remedies for contemporary 
ills may just as easily prove a kind of homeopathic medicine that leads 
only to intensification of disease,"*® This is not to deprecate science 
or new knowledge, but only to say that the character and content of our 
programs for adults should not be confined only to the newest, the most 
current, or the most popular. 

Another general issue which seems to be developing out of our 
concern with the problem of the intensification of alienation, is the shift 
in focus from the individual to the group or the community. In other words, 
historically the individual has been the focus and object of nost educational 
programs for adults. Courses, conferences and services have all teen de- 
signed to provide opportunity and resources for the self-improvement and 
self-realization of the individual. But recently, under the impact and 
influence of State and national concern, the focus seems to be shifting 
to the solution of community problems, or the meeting of group needs, ^ 

Much recent Federal legislation, including Title I of the Higher 
Education Act of I965, exemplifies this shift in focus, and provides a 
tremendous stimulus in the form of new dollars to channel our programs in 
this direction. In an effort to solve the problems of society, we are 
being asked to serve the individual within the fram^rk of his m^ership 
in the various groups or "communities" of which he is a part. This of 
course moves certain aspects of adult education into attempts to revive 
or create such groups, as well as to identify and meet their needs. Do 
not misunderstand me, I am not saying that this shift and change of f^us 
is bad. It may very well be good. But it would be bad if alj, our efforts 
were channeled into this one objective and direction; for regardless of any 
or all particular groups of which the individual may be a member, he is 
still and always a unique person, and must be treated as such in any process 

of education. 

For the last of my general concerns, I return to the eternal 
question of everyman— "Who am I?" And to help the individual find the 
answer to this question should be one of the primary purposes of all adult 
edi'Cdtion, The constant search for an answer, and for identity, is the 
heart of each man's continuous learning. And what better "raison d etre 
could we have than to be of service in this quest. But it is not the ser- 
vice or the provision of resource alone that is involved. It must be offered 
also in the spirit of "care" and of genuine interest and concern. This, 

I believe, is one of the unique and distinctive values of adult education, 
for nowhere else is there as great an opportunity for realization. To care, 
is to see persons as individuals--in their "oneness"-^ ith all their 
idiosyncrasies, strengths, weaknesses, virtues, and vices, not as clerks. 
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lawyers, ^tudents, scientists, or plumbers, not as white, yellow, brown, 
or black.' To help each man to know himself, and to do so because one 
cares, should be the central purpose of all adult education, regardless 
of what form it takes, what level it is offered, what content it presents, 
or whether it is designed to meet his ne<»ds as an individual, or as a 
member of a group. 

And now, if you have survived to this point, and can F>ossib1y 
hold out a few more minutes, let me see if I can put the three elements of 
our topic into some kind of a meaningful relationship. To start with, I 
would like to distinguish one species of university from all others — the American 
university; for it is the one in which we work and have immediate concern. 

"The American university is not simply a transplanted European university. 

The American state or land-grant institution is a distinctive American 
contribution to higher education. ... The universities of America, 
both public and private, are comprehensive, intimately related to the 
sustaining of our national life, and concerned with immediate problems of 
general welfare as well as with the advancement of scholarship and the 
transmission of an academic heritage."'^ 

What does this say about our particular American species of 
university, and of all its subspecies or individual institutions? It says 
that the American university — public or private, large or small, rich or poor — 
is two dimensional. That it consists of an inoer* on-campus dimension of 
the "community of scholars", and an outer off-campus dimension of public 
and societal services. And that this characteristic of the species contains 
a commitment to adult education that can be found in all subspecies, even 
though its manifestation may range irom one discernible only under a micro- 
scope to one that is fully developed. 

The university then, the American university, a "community 
of scholars." It ^ a repository and guardian of the cultural heritage 
and history of man. It an agency for the discovery and dissemination 
of knowledge. It Js^ the corporate realization of man's desire to learn, 
to know, to understand. And, it ^ the institutional embodiment of man's 
struggle against ignorance, himself, and his environment. It is also an 
aggregate of academic disciplines and fields of knowledge, of special 
departments and professional colleges. It is composed of teachers, students, 
researchers, specialists, administrators, technicians, clerks, and laborers. 

It contains libraries, laboratories, instructional resources, and educational 
facilities of all kinds. It conducts courses, classes, programs, activities, 
events, and services in all areas concerned with the pursuit, preservation, 
and distribution of knowledge and with the development of Insight, under- 
standing, and wisdom. And, it extends these resources, utilizes these 
competencies, and offers these facilities, to help meet the educational 
needs of society and the public community. ' 

The ultimate units of this society — the individual human being — 
are each unique in their nature and need. They seek identity and the answer 
to the question of who they are. They demand and require both recognition 
of their uniqueness— their "oneness" as a human being and a person, and of 
their commonal ity— their "allness" as a member of a group, a community, 
and of the human race. The range of their educational needs is from the 
most basic or simple to the most complex or profound; and the variety of 
their needs is as great as their individual variation. 
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But the extension of the educational resources of the university 
to meet these individual and societal needs, must be in character with the 
particular nature of the given institution, and at all times in keeping with 
its nature as an institution of higher education. The university must remain 
true to its genus and species. It is not an elementary school, or a secon- 
dary school, or a trade school, or a folk school. The educational programs, 
activities, and services, which the university provides for adults and the 
general public, must stem from its own unique and particular nature and 
resources. In other words, adult education conducted by a university must 
be, by the very character of the institution, distinct from that offered 
by all other institutions or agencies. For as Robert Hoopes has said: 

"A university has an obligation by definition to whatever is universal, to 
what transcends and subsumes past, present, and future. For we all live 
at the leading edge of a great succession, in v;hose timeless and therefore 
permanently contemporary presence we are allowed, however modestly, to feel 
the tonic pleasures of admiration and exhilaration* A man, if he would be 
neither proud r'^r lonely, will cultivate the whole company of glory, who 
are, as Wordsworth said: 

One great society alone on earth: _ 

The noble living and the noble dead." 

One other statement, of course, which is of direct relevance 
here, is that while the American university is committed to the extension of 
it** resources to help meet adult public and societal needs, this commitment 
i y no means accepted as equal in value to that given to the on-campus 
program of teaching, publication and research. In fact, there is a great 
deal of concern that the public services will divert and depreciate the 
more fundamental and traditional academic programs. Perhaps the best 
statement of this concern is that made by John W. Gardner at the time he 
was serving as Pr^*^ident of the Carnegie Foundation. "I don't know whether 
universities are in the grip of society or society is in the grip of the 
universities, but I like to think that no matter how much the university 
becomes entangled with the world on its outer fringes, the inner city of 
the university will be above the battle in some quite distinctive ways, 
i should like to believe that it will, to borrow some lines from Bernard 
Shaw, 'stand for the future and the past, for the posterity that has no 
vote and the tradition that never had any . * • for the great abstractions, 
for the eternal against the expedient, for the evolutionary appetite against 
the day's gluttony, for intellectual’ integrity, for humanity, for the 
rescue of industry from commercialism and of science from professionalism • • • ' 
I like to think that it will stand for things that are forgotten in the heat 
of battle, for values that get pushed aside in the rough and tumble of 
everyday living, for the goals we ought to be thinking about and never do, 
for the facts we don't like to face and the questions we lack the courage 
to ask."^^ 

In short, the American university represents a duality, in com- 
parison with its European counterpart. The duality results directly from 
its involvement with public and societal educational needs. And adult 
education is the agency and avenue of this involvement. Within this con- 
text, it is absolutely essential that we recognize the inner tensions and 
differences which are a part of the duality, that we recognize the reality 
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of the university value scale which gives first priority to teaching and 
research and second priority to public services* and that we observe the 
"universal" in "University", even as we shape and design the "particular" 
in the form of programs to meet adult educational needs. The changing 
nature of modern society, the intensified forces of alienation, the growing 
demand for education and training, are all converging at this point in time 
to exert new and unprecedented demands upon the resources of the university 
and its public services. It will be one of the basic requirements of our 
job to protect the integrity of the institution, even as we become even more 

active in the utilization of its resources. 

And now in closing, let me say something in a very abstract and 
general way about what I believe the purpose and objective of adult education 
should be for the individual (both in terms of himself and as a part of 
society and all mankind) as reflecting the resources and nature of a univer- 
sity, It should be the purpose of a university adult education program, 
continuing on from where other institutions and agencies leave off, and 
representing a life-long learning process, to help the individual to know 
the history and the story of man's effort to know himself, his fellow men, 
and the world in which he lives. To help him know of man|s enduring quest 
for truth, for beauty, and for justice, as expressed in his philosophies, ^ 
his religions, and his cultures, through his logic, his ethics, his esthetics, 
and his metaphysics. To help him know the origins, the struggles, the con- 
flicts, the achievements, the victories, and the defeats of men and nations 
throughout the history of civilization. To help him know the insights, the 
aspirations, the wisdom, the follies, the comedy, and the tragedy of man, as 
expressed through his songs, his poems, his plays, his stories. To help 
him know the nature of man and his behavior, the structure of society, and 
his political, economic and social relationships. To help him know the 
nature of the land and sea beneath his feet, and of the stars and universe 
above his head. In short, to help the individual to reach a basic knowledge 
and understanding of himself as man, of his inner. world and outer world, 

of life and death, of meaning and of purpose. 

I know this is very unrealistic. It is doubtful if any man could 

ever achieve such knowledge. It offers no specific programs, makes no 
practical suggestions. It ignores the actual resistance of most men to 
any education'ir. Instruction that is not pragmatic or directly useful. 

And, it offers comfort to those who would actually oppose public and adult 
education by setting its objectives even higher than those of the graduate 
schc^l. But in spite of all this, I would still recommend for your con- 
sideration and discussion that the primary purpose of university adult 
education for the individual should be a constant effort to translate the 
desired values into reality, no matter how difficult and impossible it may 
seem to be. For as T, S. Eliot has said! 

Between the idea 
And the reality • • e 
Between the motion 
And the act 
Falls the Shadow 

It is our task to bring light, and to dispel the shadow. 
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If for some exotic or adventuresome reason you found yourself, 
just six years ago, traveling about in West Africa, specifically in Nigeria, 
you may well have wandered into the Eastern Region of that country and visited 
the Regional Capital, Enugu. At that time, Nigeria was in the political 
throes of achieving independence from British rule, and there were many 
American educational, political, and business people coming and going — so 
your imaginary presence there would have surprised no one. Some Nigerian 
may have taken you out of the city, into an area about an hour's drive par- 
tially uphill from Enugu, to a small marketing town, a district center called 
Nsukka. There you would have seen a broad plain, covered with the typical 
bush growth of that part of the country, and made attractive by the contrast 
it provided to the knobby hills around it. At some times of the year, you 
would have been surprised by the smoke in the air, the result of burning 
hillsides, typical of the rural practice in many parts of Africa and elsewhere 
where man has faced similar stubborn grasses and bushy growth. You would 
have gone away from Nsukka filled with stories about the University of Nigeria 
soon to be juilt on that plain— and speculating about the many enthusiastic 
expectations which your Nigerian hosts would have revealed. Could a univer- 
sity really rise on this formidable plain in Just a matter of months? Could 
it be sustained in such a remote location reached over an unpaved road, in 
the midst of grass and mud hut villages? Could it meet the aspirations of 
people who, in many cases, viewed education as the answer to their hopes for 
a far better existence for themselves and their nation? 

Now six years later, let us assume you returned to Nsukka and stood 
on the same hill overlooking the plain. Stretched before you would be the 
expansive campus of a thriving and energetic new institution, blending physi- 
cally into the countryside but still in vast contrast to its largely undeveloped 
surroundings. As you descended onto the plain, you would find over 2300 
bright, hard working students; over 300 faculty members, most of them Nigerians; 
several 100 university classroom, laboratory and residence buildings; an 
enthusiasm for the accomplishments to date mingled with searching, intelligent 
speculation and planning for the future of the university and its role in 
the nation-building efforts of Nigeria. You would be impressed, as those 
of uS wnO hSvC had the rare opportunity to stand on the hill at Nsukka, with 
what the Nigerians have been able to accomplish in so short a time. Many 
of you would wonder what you could do to be a part of this great movement 
toward expanded educational opportunity in Nigeria. 

The Nsukka story is but one of many such stories in the world today. 
It is not typical. It is far more imaginative in concept and more successful 
than most. It is unusual to achieve so well the international cooperative 
effort which has helped to build so quickly at Nsukka. it is unusual to find 
the full range of support which Nigerians in various walks of life have given 
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to this new institution. Components of the university's program are unique 
in that setting— the emphasis on general education, the priority given to 
agricultural science and training and, of great potential importance, the 
h’gh place accorded continuing ei “,ation in the life and future of the univer- 
sity, Let me settle on this adult, jucation component for just a few minutes, 
for it may be of greatest interest to you. 

From the beginning the University of Nigeria was viewed as an 
institution oriented toward the society within which it was to grow. It was 
to produce people who would contribute to the development of the society, to 
conduct research on the needs of Nigeria, to establish programs which would 
fill these needs. Mew graduates in the sciences, in the teaching fields, 
in engineering, in agriculture and the 1it)era1 arts were needed. But in 
addition to these peop;!e, Nigeria needed the best from those who had spent 
little time in school or who were no longer in school, those who were in 
productive roles as adults in the society* An upgrading of their talents 
would make an important contribution to the crucial manpower needs of the 
newly emerging nation. 

From the very beginning, as the University was being planned, the 
role of continuing education was viewed as important. Also important were 
the ties needed with the agricultural extension program operation out of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. A dynamic continuing education program operating 
out of the University %«ou1d help fill the need to upgrade and improve the 
existing activities of adults In Nigeria. A second reason was also clear. 

The continuing education program ««ou1d have an impact on the new university 
as a whole. It would provide a means of tying the institution closely to 
the realities of Nigerian society. By working in a variety of programs with 
adults in the Eastern Region, and in Nigeria generally, the University, 
itself, vfould receive benefits in knowledge of and contact with the society 
which such programs would provide. It would help the University to stay 
attuned to the needs of the people. Without such ties and the expanded 
understanding they would bring, the University would fuffer over the years 
ahead by diverging from the needs of people* thus losing sight of the broad 
educational goals it sought to fulfill within Nigeria, 

It was fortunate that those who participated in the planning of the 
University saw this at the very beginning and fortunate, also, that the 
American aid program in Nigeria was able to provide the funds to design and 
build a major continuing education center on the campus at Nsukka. The center, 
which was only recently completed, is the only major building put up with 
American funds— all the others having been built with Nigerian capital. It 
became the focal point on campus for a broad program which had already been 
launched, not only on campus but also in a number of off-campus centers 
throughout the Eastern region of the country. Drawing upon faculty competence 
and responding to the many obvious needs of various groups of Nigerians in 
the society, the continuing education program had already established a variety 
of conference and training activities. Even before the center was completed 
leaders in the new poultry industry of the Eastern region were being brought 
together for educational purposes to help them solve some of the disease 
control problems %diich threaten the industry. Mathematics teachers were in 
special training courses in order to upgrade their competence. Leaders in 
educational programs from all over the nation were assembling in order to expand 
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their understanding of new developments in their fields. These were but a 
few of the many conference and educationai programs well underway at the time 
the continuing education center opened. 

In recent months I have had the pleasure of hearing numerous American 
authorities on educational development in Africa praise the continuing education 
center and its program at Nsukka and refer to it as, perhaps, the leading 
single American contribution to date at the University. Some have even con- 
sidered U to be a model for all of Africa. It represents a fresh new approach 
which is beginning to fulfill the purposes mentioned above, that is to upgrade 
the quality of performance by adults in various walks of life, to respond 
to this great need for continuing education, and, in addition, to tie the 
University firmly to the society of which it is a part and which it seeks to 
serve. 

Let us turn now from Nigeria and consider broadly the role of adult 
education in less developed areas. I am firmly convinced that there is a 
significant role for adult education to play in many of the developing countries 
and in fact much is already going on which is beginning to fill this need. • 

If one views the development of education abroad, particularly the development 
programs in which American universities are involved, as part of a broad scheme 
to expand the human resources of these many emerging countries, it is rather 
obvious that the need to expand the human resource requires that through special 
training programs, through work with adults, this highly significant adult 
component of the existing economy and society be brought into its full partici- 
pation and contribution. It may take years to develop a new institution 
producing graduates in various professional and academic fields. If the 
great demand for economic and social growth, which occur in many of these 
countries, is to be met, the people already at work, namely the adults, must 
be brought to contribute to an even larger extent than at the present time. 

In an economic sense the immediate expansion will occur as a result 
of the efforts of adults who, well educated or not, are the participating 
members of the society at this time. Over the long-run the many institutions 
now being originated and developed will make their full contribution. In 
the short run and over the years ahead, work with adults is of crucial importance. 
Thus there is a great task for people interested in adult education in the 
emerging countries of the world. Adult education programs must be developed 
as a part of many of the new institutions, and, in many instances, they must 
be productive even before the other fruits of these new institutions can 
be realized. 

What is "adult education" in these emerging countries? It seems 
to me that adult education must be defined very broadly and must meet ♦’he 
people where they are, rather than where we would like them to be. As in 
the case of education generally, adult education must be relevant to the 
society. At the Academy for Rural Development in Comilla, East Pakistan, 
this has meant that adult farmers uneducated, illiterate or semi-literate, 
have been brought into educational programs which are bringing some new 
hope for a better life for people in that very heavily populated part of the 
world. In Brazil, it may mean the retraining of people wno have come out of 
the economically depressed areas of the Northwest and who may be able to find 
a better life in the burgeoning industries of the south of Brazil, in the 
big cities, and in the frontier areas of the west. In many countries of the 
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world, heavily populated by rural and agricultural people, the adult education 
task may take its definition in the form of community develop. lent—not community 
development 3s generally understood in the United States, but instead, that 
which is oriented toward the social and economic uplifting of portions of the 
rural or village population through the growth of abilities of a productive 
nature and the expansion of self help and cooperative efforts of many sorts. 

In Venezuela, it may take the form of clear-cut vocational training programs 
for adults who as a result of these programs are able to contribute far 
more effectively in their various productive pursuits. My point is that the 
education of adults is extremely important in these developing countries 
and it takes many forms and shapes, perhaps occasionally unrecognizable if 
we accept only narrow definitions of what adult education is all about. 

Certainly the furtherance of these kinds of programs in the many emerging 
countries of Asia, Africa, the Middle East and the older but still under- 
developed countries of Latin America present a tremendous challenge to uni- 
versity people who are concerned with the education of adults. 

Up to this point I have taken a lot for granted. I have assumed 
that you share in the widely held views that the advanced nations must, for 
their own interests and for humanitarian reasons, assist those countries 
which are still underdeveloped. As a leader among the advanced countries, 
the United States must assist development in those countries which seek to 
modernize themselves. We must do our share as best we can; and, as a leader, 
as the nation most advanced and with most to offer, we perhaps must do more 
than our share. 

Most educational development programs with which this country is 
now involved are components of a broader national development effort. This 
effort is more or less planned on a country by country basis. The human 
resource component of the national development plan used to be largely ignored, 
but in recent years it has been accorded higher priority. The importance of 
educational development planning is now generally acknowledged in the developing 
countries. In fact, in some countries education has taken on almost "panacea" 
proportions and there are bound to be proportionate disappointments. But we 
must find ways to hold the plans and expectations within reasonable bounds and 
to offset disappointments with major accomplishments and general progress. 

It is within this context that I assert adult education has a world- 
wide role to play, just as universities generally have a significant contri- 
bution to make as important segments of our total nation. 

The story of the University of Nigeria at Nsukka is one in which 
this university has had a particular interest. But Michigan State is not 
unique in this respect. Many universities, some of which you are representatives, 
are active in overseas development work in the field of education. Perhaps 
some of you have already had a share in these development activities. 

The work of universities abroad have had two broad purposes. First, 
we have striven to develop new educational institutions and to strengthen 
the human resource of the underdeveloped countries. Our motivations have 
been largely those reflected in the original land grant concept which tied 
higher education in this country to society generally. In previous decades, 
the higher education of the agricultural and mechanical classes was of great 
importance for our national development and was a central task of concern to 
our society; today, a central problem and one equally deserving of our attention 
is the educational need abroad. 
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it is not that the world has suddenly become the campus of American 
universities, for it always has been in some respects. In a sense, universities 
have always been international in scope. They have represented havens of 
cross-cultural and international exchange through student and faculty movement 
over a long history. Tod^y, however, this meaning has expanded. Today 
universities not only draw their students, faculty and knowledge from the 
world generally, but they also participate more actively in service and 
educational development programs on a world-wide basis. In so doing, many 
of them are true to the broad philosophy upon which they were founded and 
within which they themselves have thrived. 

The first purpose of university international involvement, then, is 
to extend the service concept to the educational problems of today, the 
educational problems of less developed countries whose aspirations and future 
are of importance to us. 

The second purpose is aimed at keeping our own campus educational 
programs in line with the type of changes our society is encountering. Our 
graduates must have more than the narrow, European oriented education which 
was good enough for their fathers. We must internationalize the parochial and 
rather narrow educational programs on our own campuses. University involvement 
abroad strengthens our chances of doing this. Thus, the overseas development 
activity of a university such as Michigan State reflects the desire to feed 
back into the total university program lessons about the developing areas of 
the world— their cultural, economic and societal dimensions. Whereas previously 
comparative literature was concerned with the products of Western Europe and 
the United States, today, the tremendous wealth of literature of South Asia 
and the Far East should also be included if a student is to be prepared for 
an understanding of the world in which he lives. Whereas previously a student 
of government could settle for a knowledge of the governments of Britain, 

France and the United States, today he must also be concerned with the govern- 
ments and political behavior patterns of many other parts of the world. The 
educator who learned about his subject matter in an entirely American context 
must now have a broader vision. In fact there are few fields and professional 
areas of training in which the cross-cultural and international dimension 
does not prevail as an important component of a modern education for our own 
American students. The development of educational ties abroad and the involve- 
ment of faculty members and university programs "•it less developed areas, can 
be viewed as one important means of attaining the insertion of an international 
dimension into our own campus programs and into the development of our own 
graduates. 

I do not downgrade other forms of university international ties, 
those which are more traditional. I refer to the many necessary and important 
ties with Western European education. There are also the burgeoning junior 
year abroad and other study abroad programs, usually tied to the countries of 
Western Europe. There are the usual faculty exchanges and anthropological or 
economic research programs. The new aspect upon which I am canmenting today 
is the new emphasis on non-western, underdeveloped areas, for so long ignored 
and now of such importance to us. 

Within this university framework, people concerned with adult educa- 
tion have a role to play, not only abroad, but also within the United States. 
The international dimension to which I referred should prevail throughout the 
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6ntir6 univ6rsity and all of its not stop at the doors of the con- 

tinuing education center. The challenge to adult education people lies 
abroad, but it also resides at home in the form of the great need to educate 
our citizenry to the worldwide implications of our individual and national 

behavior. 

It seems to me that we have a tremendous task ahead in this country 
if we are to up-grade the level of understanding and knowledge among our adult 
population with respect to international matters. Most adults have come out of 
educational programs which were far too narrowly based. Yet, they are working 
in .s i tuations which are increasingly international in significance. If an 
adult is to lead a full and productive life as a contributor within his 
profession or occupation and also as a citizen in his community, he must have 
a reasonable grasp of the international forces which shape an increasingly 
important part of his existence. He must know about far off places even, before 
these strange names and far off places become headlines as battlefields for 
American forces abroad. He will be a better person is he understands the 
international aspects of his own profession and has some grasp of how it is^ 
practiced in other countries. He can learn from some of the experiences which 
colleagues have had abroad. He will nave a better understand in;j of the sig- 
nificance of the forces which occasionally catch up with him. Although his 
son and daughter will be learning about the emerging counf^ les of the world 
in their high school and college classrooms increasingly as the years go by, 
unless the adult education programs of which he may be a part encompass an 
international dimension he will be falling behind and his contribution within 
society and- his community will be less. Thus adult education people and 

programs have a role to play within this country just as they have a role to 

play in the human resource expansion abroad. 

Several years ago we created at this university an ln«^ernational 
Extension Office operating within the Continuing Education framevork end 
Cooperative Extension Office of Michigan State and drawing upon the univer- 
sity's international experience and competence. Its program is really Just 
beginning but in many respects it is among the most important aspects of the 

international educational work of this university. Its tasks include the 

bringing of international programs to the people of the state, and the develop- 
ment of special study and training programs of Importance in international 
development fields such as training for the Peace Corps, for businessmen 
going abroad and for others who will work and live internationally. The 
task it faces is a difficult one. 

I realize it is not easy to add an international perspective within 
the various conference programs that occur in the continuing education field 
or to add a strong international flavor to the course and other activities 
which occur off-campus. But somehow we must accomplish this. For In a 
period during which about 75 to 80 per cent of our national budget is devoted 
to international affairs of a peaceful or defense nature, in which the sons 
of adults in conwnun i t i es throughout the state are serving in the armed forces 
in distant places, in which international trade and commerce is becoming 
increasingly important, in which the majority of the world's people live 
in hunger and various degrees of deprivation, and in which our nation faces 
severe international tests many of which are partially or entirely beyond 
its control, in this day and age the adults in our society must be brought 
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up to date on the complex affairs of the world of which their country is a 
part. They must have a framework of thought within which to place and from 
which to view world events. The decisions which they will remotely or directly 
take part in making during the years ahead, demand that they have this knowledge 
and that they take the time to learn. 

How to proceed on this vital adult education task? Acknowledging 
an initial low level of interest, many competing priorities, easier paths to 
follow, limited time and resources, all of these as drawbacks to an effective 
program, 1 still maintain that much can be done. In some communities, existing 
organizations may be the vehicle if a few of the right people are persuaded 
and good materials are made available. In other commun i t i es ^ new world affairs 
councils may be the answer. In others, the mass media, or women's groups, 
or exchange students may be an ingredient in the strategy. Somehow or another 
the interest and knowledge level must be raised. The easy answers to solve 
complex, difficu.t world problems must be thoughtfully rejected. The impact 
of the world's difficulties on America's future must be brought closer to the 
understanding of this nation's communities. 

Although the educational task we all face is great, 1 suspect it is 
no greater than that which has been attacked at Nsukka and in other parts of 
the world. When the success stories are put together, I believe they far 
outweigh the parade of ‘'horribles" which we so often hear about. Consider 
for a moment the problems which have been confronted successfully at Comil la 
in East Pakistan to which 1 referred a few moments ago. About eight years 
ago a new rural developme ^ academy was established there in the midst of a 
relatively poverty striken society overpopulated, underfed, undernourished, 
suffering year after year from the ravages of nature in the form of floods 
or droughts, disease and, occasionally, famine. The Academy burned its atten- 
tion to essentially adult education--that is, working with the adult farmers 
in the area, finding models which could be easily copied, finding ways of 
encouraging savings, introducing new technology, developing a pattern of communi- 
cation, of cooperatives, of leadership, so that innovation could become part 
of behavior within a society which for centuries had not changed. Today the 
experiments carried out at Camilla, the fine work of the Academy which has 
resulted in the expansion of production, better living, flood control, and a 
better life generally for many thousands of Bengalis in East Pakistan, is 
being tried in other parts of that vast region. The hope is that the commun- 
ity development experiment of Camilla can be duplicated elsewhere in the 
region, and that that society can lift itself up into a new and improving 
way of I ife. 

We are fortunate that we iiave started so far ahead. We are for- 
tunate to be on the assisting side rather than the recipients of aid. The 
tasks we face are of crucial importance. As our universities, operating as 
a part of our society, move to meet these challenges on a world-wide basis, 
the iidult education part of the university must move with equal vigor and 
imagination, ar.d, in so doing, participate actively abroad and adopt the 
international dimension idea within the total adult educational program at home. 
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The task provided me by the Seminar Planning Committee in preparing 
this paper should perhaps have led me to follow the example of a construction 
worker in Barbados who wrote the following letter to his employer: 



"Respected Sir, When I got to the building I 
found that the hurricane had knocked some bricks 
off the top. So I rigged up a beam with a 
pulley at the top of the building and hoisted 
up a couple of barrels full of bricks. When 
I had fixed the building, there was a lot of 
bricks left over, I hoisted the barrel back 
up again and secured the line at the bottom, 
and then went up and filled the barrel with extra 
bricks. Then 1 went to the bottom and cast off 
the line. Unfortunately, the barrel of bricks was 
heavier than I was, and before I knew what was 
happening, the barrel started down, jerking me 
off the ground, I decided to hang on and half- 
way up I met the barrel coming down and received 
a severe blow on my shoulder, I then continued 
to the top, banging my head against the beam and 
getting my fingers jammed in the pulley. When 
the barrel hit the ground it burst its bottom, 
allowing the bricks to spill out, I was now 
heavier than the barrel and so started down 
again at high speed. Half-way down, I met the 
barrel coming up and received severe injuries 
to my shins. When 1 hit the ground I landed 
on the bricks, getting several painful cuts from 
the sharp edges. At this point 1 must have lost 
my presence of mind, because I let go the 1 ine. 

The barrel then came down, giving me another 
heavy blow on the head and putting me in the 
hospital, 1 respectfully request sick leave," 

Maybe 1, too, should have respectfully requested sick leave. 
However, my curiosity and concern for the subject induced me to accept the 
ass ignment. 
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!t seems to me that the subject is born out of several bas ic con~ 
cerns of un i vers i ty adnr; n istrat ^-'-s. One of these concerns is the fervent 
desire to avoid Berkeleys, whicn desire has many administrators and administra- 
tions reaching out in a number of directions these days for preventive ideas. 

A second important concern centers around the general acknowledge- 
ment by the University (speaking inclusively) that it is not dealing satis- 
factorily, in its own best Judgment, with many of the vital needs of its 
common i ty. 

A th i rd concern related to the subject is the sincere desire of 
the University to develop new standards of interpretation and procedure for 
dealing with these needs. 

The subject i tself is tri-part . F i rst of all, the Un i vers i ty 
is and will be the major influence in American higher education. This is 
largely acknowledged and since it is, more and more of our colleges and lesser 
universities may be expected to embrace one over-riding object ive---that of 
achieving recognized University stature and status. 

Secondly , most educational institutions, particularly those of 
University status, prefer to view themselves and l:o ^ viewed as involved 
in educating adults. They make some gestures toward concern fof the fresh- 
man and sophomore teen-agers. A few institutions are demonstrably concerned. 
However, much of our overt concern is hardly more than gesture. Witness, 
for example, the sizeable, even counted-on washouts by the end of the first 
year; the large lecture sessions in many curricular areas for these teen- 
agers; the preponderance of lower ranks of regular faculty, graduate assistants, 
and part-time instructors and lecturers in classroom and quiz section involve- 
ment. Consider the huge dormitory living arrangements for these youngsters 
on the campus, in many of which a thousand residents is considered minimal. 

The reasons for our treating teen-agers under such sink-or-swim arrangements 
appear to us to be valid. "Those who survive are the only ones who should, etc." 
Yet even at our best on the University campus (and this is the new small 
colleges format within the University - in California, Michigan, and else- 
where) the evidence that we are actual Iv gravely concerned with the nurture 
of the teen-ager in higher education is too frequently dubious. 

We are real ly interested in higher education for the adult— -those 
who are usually in the third year or more on the campus. This is evidenced 
by the amounts of highly skilled and expensive personnel, equipment, scholar- 
ships, grants- in-aid, fellowships, and other resources we lavish upon them. 

At the graduate school level it is apt to be largely subsidized by govern- 
ment funds. 

The third facet of this tri-parted subject reads, "Man's Moval 
Dilemmas". The University strongly suspects that such do exist in its campus 
and off-campus adult world as an individual condition with certain influences 
on the community's psychological mind. 

And so our Trinity of Concern — The University, Its Adult Community, 
and the Moral Dilemmas which affect and infect its current life. 

David Starr Jordan is frequently quoted as having observed that 
the true American University lies in the future. And Clark Kerr^ has declared 
that by, roughly, 1970 (a quarter century after World War II) there will be 
"a true American university, an institution unique in world history". This 
true American university will be called upon, says Kerr,^ to educate previ- 
ously unimagined numbers of students; to respond to the expanding claims of 
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government and industry and other segments of society as never before; and to 
adjust and readapt to and channel the new intellectual currents. And Kerr, 
possibly to his regret, named this great, complex, educational enterprise - 
mul tiversi ty . 

Most of us would reply that if this is the profile of the true and 
unique American university, it is actually already in existence, beating 
Kerr's prediction by five years] For at least a half a generation we have 
been caught in this drive and drift toward mul ti vers i ty . The burgeoning 
enrollments; the mounting claims of academic specializations within special- 
ization; the vast demands of government and industry upon the emerging image 
of the true university; and the Predicted loss of control over the destinies 
of our institutions by administrations and faculties. These are some of the 
acknowledged signs. Few Universities today can lay claims as academic cloisters 
and communities of scholars. They are, rather, a series of groupings and 
galaxies of faculty members and usually in an acknowledged order of status, 
thoroughly understood and acknowledged by the membership. In their recognized 
order of status from top to bottom on the totem of academia, they are: 

The Professional Contractors - who have little sense of identifica- 
tion with the institution which employs them. Their in- 
terests and income are largely involved in government or 
business consultive-research contracts. 

Researchers — Government and industry supported, entoto or on 
a matching basis. Some of them work for and depend upon 
the Contractors. 

Scholars -- The "reflective thinker" image, and the ambitious 

publisher who wi 1 1 not perish . *^hey cling to the historic 
university image of "pure research" for their ov^/n status 
comfort. 

Teacher-Scholar -- He tries to maintain a reasonably acceptable 

scholar image with an article a year and recognized collabora- 
tion on a book every five years, at least until tenure and 
a full professorship are gained, at the same time avowing 
some measure of concern for the teaching function. 

Teacher — The lesser breed in the status scale; devoted to the 
, teaching function or professing to be (at the same time 

keeping jealous count on the seniority earned and periodic 
reductions in his term student-contact hours). He is regular- 
ly suspect, among his peers, as preferring to teach because 
he is lacking in the disciplined desire or ability to publish. 
He is often set apart, nowdays, as a teacher and under 
different contract arrangement than his more prestigious 
colleagues on the academic totem. 

The Aspi rants -- That numerous herd and frequent horde of fellows 
and assistants who clutter the campus and do most of the 
work work . Those ambitious, apprehensive, hopeful, dis- 
couraged, mis-matched coat and trousers people in higher 
education -- frequently hanging on the frail thread of a 
senior colleague's patronage, patience, and largess. 

Community, indeed.' Hardly so, in any traditional sense. 
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In the mind of this University of galaxies there is one ultimate 
goal for the University. All that is sacred status depends upon it. That is 
to be recognized among those institutions of higher education described by 
Allen Nevins which will inhabit the mountain peaks and highest plateaus in 
the American future of higher education. 

Nevins puts it this way:3 "Observers of higher education can now 
foresee the inexorable emergence of an entirely new landscape. It will no 
longer show a nation dotted by high academic peaks with lesser hills between; 
it will be a landscape dominated by mountain ranges." ^ 

In reference to the same, Clark Kerr has envisioned,' "The highest 
peaks of the future will rise from the highest plateaus. One such plateau 
runs from Boston to Washington. At the universities and laboratories situated 
along this range are found ^iG% of the American Nobel prize winners in the 
sciences, and 4C% of the members of the National Academy of Sciences. 

The California mountain range has 36 % of the Nobel prize winners 
in science and 2C% of the members of the National Academy of Sciences. The 
Big Ten and Chicago constitute a third range of academic peaks, with IC% of 
the Nobel laureates and \^% of the National Academy of Sciences. These three 
groupings of universities — the East Coast, California, and the Big Ten and 
Chicago -- apparently produce over three-quarters of the doctorates conferred 
in the United States. Another range may be in the process of development 
in the Texas-Louis iana area. 

This concentration of talent partly follows history -- the location 
of the older private and public universities. Partly it follows industrial 
strengths and population centers. But it also has its own logic. No one 
university can cover all specialties or cover them well enough so that there 
is a sufficient cluster of intellectual colleagues. The scholar dislikes in- 
tellectual isolation and good scholars tend to swarm together. These swarms 
are extraordinarily productive environments," 

The true American university, of my acquaintance, is dedicated to 
gaining its place in such company, and most liberal arts colleges would join them, 
if invited. The Board of Regents and/or Administration so bold as to declare 
their institution's mission as settling for a more modest position is in for 
continuing faculty unrest and migration. The University which declares its 
mission as that of educating people merely to be better people will neither 
comfort nor hold those seeking close proximity to the academic quildsmen. 

If Jordan-Kerr's true University is not yet in full flower, it is 
certainly budding, and those who serve this University find enough of concern 
and involvement in its varied faces to require their full energy and 
resourcefulness. 

As stated in my beginning remarks, it is my confidence that this true 
University considers its role largely that of providing educational opportunities 
for the adult me mbership of its community, on and off the campus. In view of its 
actual and predictably av^^ilable resources, thisjm^ be its role and both the 
demands and limitations which society places upon it require that it be so. 

Most of its highly trained and experienced personnel an^* financial resources 
even in the undergraduate schools are designated to ur.oerwrite the requirements 
of classes, laboratories, and library needs beyond the sophomore years. Many of 
our more renowned state universities provide a head count of from thirty to fifty 
per cent of their students in graduate school enrollments. The vast majority of 
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extension programs, both undergraduate and graduate, enroll a preponderately 
adult population. The University student community, today, is apt to be largely 
an adult world, and this is the preference of multiversity as evidenced by its 
concerns. 

The education (classroom, laboratory, library, otherwise) of this 
adult university community is a complex responsibility, and often a heterogenous 
paradox. The vast varieties of needs, demands, pressures, anxieties and educationa’ 
expectancies of this community make those of the late teen-age freshman or sopho- 
more seem simple by comparison. The poles are interesting. At one pole is the 
adult in our town who takes an extension undergraduate course one or two quarters 
each year in a local school building, and from a University extension service 
instructor. He or she may or may not have been accepted as a degree candidate. 

She may be a housewife, he a salaried employee involved in extension courses to 
maintain his job rating or upgrade himself to another grading, HfS and her 
interests and involvements are miles removed from the University campus. At 
the other pole is the doctoral candidate with wife and child; a small crowded 
apartment in the married housing labrynth; years of financial, social, mental, 
and emotional sacrifice a familiar recollection and a continuing experience; a 
dissertation chapter on findings and conclusions in the mail to the members of his 
committee; his chairman on an overseas assignment for another two months. In 
between .these poles the broad cross-sections of young and older, part-time and 
full-time, undergraduate and graduate, assistants and fellows who help make up 
this adult student population of the American i.;iiversity, and representing most 
of the identifiable social, cultural, philosophical, political and economic stratas 
of American life. Such is a picture-puzzle profile of the adul t community of 
the multiversity in the current American higher education scene. 

This community is beset with numerous dilemmas, some of which have 
already been noted. Those which relate to its adjudged moral nature are complex 
and numerous. 

Before examining the more worrisome ones, two definitions are in order. 
And a third welds the two, Webster's Col legiate^Dictionary defines mora 1 as 
"characterized by excellence in what pertains to practice or conduct; right and 
proper". The same source defines dilemma as "a situation involving choice between 
equally unsatisfactory alternatives". For my purpose, I would then define moral 
d i 1 emma to indicate a situation involving choice between alternatives, one of 
which the existent mores declare to be right and proper, where neither choice, 
nevertheless, seems satisfactory from the standpoint of the enduring benefit of 
the individual or individuals concerned. 

The subject of Free Love may illustrate. The mores claim that socio- 
logically and psychologically it is harmful both to the individual and to organized 
society. However, the Playboy Creed or its facsimile in current society seems 
to suggest that the alleged harmful effects (sociologically and psychologically) 
may or may not be valid. No matter, every person should make his own choice 
without interference from legal or religious authority (enforcement agents of 
the mores). Therefore, do not be deterred if you feel so inclined. Try it, 
viewing it objectively as a valid learning experience. 

The student seems very often to view free love somewhat in this fashion, 
"Don't dictate sex standards to me. I'll make my own decision* about my sex life. 
The mores are old hat] No one, but no one , believes in them anymore. Still, 
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don't tell me I ought to experiment sexually, either. There need to be some 
provisions for our protection. Such as no unmonitored bedroom courting in the 
dorms, no liquor on the campus, some kind of workable honor system to forestall 
cheating, and a basic checking-in time rule, particularly for female students. 

Not too arbitrary or many, mind you, but some rules. We might want them." 

This same kind of objection and countering expectation of a system of 
checks and balances to safeguard the basic moral structure seems to apply to 
most of the many facets of this moral concern on the campus. Perhaps this is good 
reason for defining it "dilemma". 

A further facet of this dilemma affects even more seriously the older 
young adults on the campus, particularly the graduate student moving beyong the 
masters degree, toward the doctorate, holding peripheral membership to the faculty 
family as an assistant, fellow, or instructor. It is usually known, on every 
campus, as the system of professional rewards and penalties. It involves the 
criteria of all the things the system requires to get ahead . Many of its wo?st 
features make similar systems in the businesi world seem positively amateurish 
by comparison. The research, scholar candidate has invested his future in his 
graduate experience. The ways, the systems of the faculty establishment provide 
him or her with some very serious moral dilemmas, largely of an ethical, pro- 
fessional frame of reference nature. 

The entire premise that a revolution has occurred on the campus, which 
has created certain moral dilemmas, is not as widely acknowledged as its publicity 
would seem to indicate.. The shock of Berkeley has encouraged its exaggeration. 
Whereas Bue 1 1 Gal lagher ^ at City College of New York sees it in his college 
community, Graham Blaine 7 of Harvard's psychiatric service and Clarke Wescoe S 
of the University of Kansas, both physicians, find no consistant statistics in- 
dicating those behaviouristic changes which are claimed to indicate a moral revo- 
lution on the campus. This would seem to say that depending upon where you work 
and observe, there is or is not the revolution, with its characterized dilemmas. 

Perhaps we are on stronger ground in reminding ourselves that moral 
dilemmas are indigenous to organized society. That those conflicts in man which 
result from his emotional, psychological ambivalences are empirical. 

Nevertheless, where they are currently observed in the University 
society, their influence is pronounced and of deep concern. This influence 
seems to receive its manifestations from a number of sources. 

Not the least influential of these sources is the impact of varying 
brands of European oriented existentialism, 1 say varying brands, first, because 
even on the Continent its several characterizations differ. Modern Kierkegardians 
declaring, "I am, that is all", with the followers of Jasper and Sartre declaring 
"Not but what am I, and what shall I be. This is vital". On the American 

continent. Till ich . Rhinehold Neibuhr . and others have been linked to existential- 
ism because of their continuing concerns with the question of human existence 
and his problem with organized society. Among other strong influences upon the 
campus adult student in these times, sensitizing, abrasing his sense of stress, 
are the vigorous expositions of White's (The Organization Man ) Scientism versus 
the Protestant Ethic; the heralded abandonment by Society of the historic Puritan 
Ethical influence and the profiling of the so-called Modern Ethical influence; 
the bold claims of the "We know the Secret of Life" exponents, and the even more 
recent "God is now declared dead" pronouncements of the theological undertakers. 

In the pulsating, technologically, intellectually volcanic atmosphere of the 
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modern campus; in the jostling contests and clashes of ideals and ideas; in the 
basic personal exploring search for qual4ty vaVues; these and other philosophical 
influences throw their bits of weight around, moving minds, overturning already 
tilted idols, fueling the fires which keep the dilemmas hot and steaming. And 
they are likely to continue to steam and even boil over from time to time as the 
true university's profile is more definitely identified. 

Perhaps it might be well for me to say, "Amen, and God have mercy on 
us all" at this point, and close this presentation. To do so, however, is to 
fail to conclude with a look at the heart of the matter as I see it. That of a 
personal view of Just what makes this University student-adult tick, in today's 
world. 

In 1929 John Dewey '^wrote a prophetic treatise entitled. Individual ism . 
Old and New . In it, you may recall, he characterized the old individualism as 
the earl ier pioneer i nd i v i dua 1 i sm . He identified his new i nd i v i dua 1 i sm as cor- 
porative individualism, conditioned and dominated by its urban mass influences; 
victimized by the machine age; constrained to serve and heed the claims of organ- 
ized society. 



It Is my premise that the university young adult today Is represen- 
tative of the emergence of a New Individualism , thrusting away from identifica- 
tion with corporativeness, and a generation of dominance by the mass-minded 
Machine Age. A young adult Impatient with and determined to stand against the 
drift implicit in multiversity toward complete engulfment of individualism. 

The New Individualism profile has not been completely revealed as 
yet, and may not be in our time. But it is built upon a firm and not unfamiliar 
base — the sensing of the American adult student that the Individual personality 
2s sacred (to the Individual and to the best traditions of this society); that 
one's life is relevant (to man and democratic society); that personnl involvement 
in first causes at this point, such as civil rights, decisions of war or peace, 
which will determine many tomorrows, is expedient. That now is the time to demon- 
strate concern and developing issues which will map the future. 

This young /gene rat ion feels deep affection for its parent community, 
but does not basically respect its accomplishments, particularly in the areas of 
the social and philosophical. And these are the vital areas of crucial impor- 
tance in today's and tomorrow's worlds, so far as they are concerned. The afflu- 
ent politico-economic society of Galbraith, Kerr, definition which has labored 
and given birth, among other dubious offspring, to multiversity , is illustrative 
of the drift Iioward the mass mindlessness they abhor and intend to oppose, T.M. 
Stinnett may predict that their determination to be recognized as individuals 
may confront, in the future, overwhelming odds, but they are not deterred, Clark 
Kerr may, as they have interpreted his Harvard statement, define the university 
they attend as a multiversity , and proclaim its inevitability and dominance. 

They expect far more of those who would lead them. They want the rights, privi- 
leges and concerns of the i nd i v i dua 1 to be described and ennobled in this process. 
When it Is not, they reject it and turn their backs on those who have no hopes 
for It. This Is both our history's most sophisticated and involved generation 
of young adults and they are determined to have a hand in •Tchioning their own 
destiny. They will not sit numbly by while those they do no- trust take it upon 
themselves to fashion the outlines of that destiny and dictate its specifics. 
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Th I s New I nd i V I dua 1 i sm seems to have at least several roots. It is 
not as deeply affected, for example, by 'Existentialism, as might be expected. 

Its intellectual integrity may require a reflective existentialism involvement. 

But it is much more intellectually cosmopolitan than existentialism propounds. 
Their need for relevance with resultant manifestations of depth involvement 
moves them out of the existential malaise. Their sense of relevance finds its 
base In a concept of un i versa 1 relevance . They belong to, are part of, are a |2 
unique, enormously influential entity of the universe. I think Norman Cousins 
may here speak for them: 

“We begin with the fact that the universe itself does not hold 
life cheaply. Life is a rare occurrence among the millions of 
galaxies and solar systems that occupy space. And on this parti- 
cular solar system life occurs only on one planet. And on that 
one planet, life takes millions of forms. Of all those countless 
forms of life, only one, the human species , possesses certain 
faculties in combination which give it supreme advantages over 
all the others. Among these faculties or gifts is a creat i ve 
i nte 1 1 i pence that enables man to reflect and anticipate, to 
encompass past experience and to visualize future needs. There 
arc endless other wondrous faculties, the mechanisms of which 

are not yet within the understanding of cheir beneficiaries 

the faculties of hope, conscience, appreciation of beauty, kin- 
ship, love, faith." 

They believe this. They are of many minds as to why they believe 

it mystically, scientifically Inspired by the credo of an Einstein, aSchweTtZer 

a Von Braun, their own John Doe insights. And some, out of the roots of re- 
ligious faith, as suggested for example in that 1692 printed instruction of the 

Anglican Church, which states in part: 

“You are a child of the universe, no less than the trees and 

the stars; you have a right to be here. And whether or not 

it is clear to you, no doubt the universe is unfolding as it 

shoul d.“ 

They debate it with passion at times, with deep, searching sincerity, 

and with hope . They strive, endlessly, to confirm it their relevance to the 

un i verse end will not settle for less. Nor should they, for there is far more 

in human experience to confirm than to deny its validity. 

In the view of their logic, the universal relevance denotes human 
relevance. The relevance of every human . Ij fe to every other human life . The 
relationship of the individual to every other individual, through the intellec- 
tual, social, cultural and philosophical medias of inter-communication. 

This generation of university students thus identifies and is de- 
termined to implement its faith relevance in a world that is only beginning to 
try to listen. And which should listen -- hard . 

A General Hershey , therefore, who when asked, “Does a young man 
have the moral right to choose the war he will fight in?" is quoted as having 
replied, “I don't know anything about that, but I do know he has no legal right", 
is _t 1 i s ten i ng. 



The greying, twceding professor who looks out of his office window 
at the hordes tnazeing along the campus concourses at class break time and re - 
fleets, "A mob of ignorance and carelessness. 1 wonder actually how we survive!' 
may be delighted with his own witticism, but is misplc.cing his use of the words 
ignorance and carelessness. He is listening. 

These youngsters have * on and in their minds, and we ought to 

be listening. The dilemmas may wel . ^e more ours than theirs. 

A generation ago, a Dr. Carothers provided for the leading educators 
of his day a word of explanation about the "impatient young man" of that time: 

"If you would understand the driving power of America, you 
niust understand the diverse, discontented and impatient young 
mien who in each generation have found an outlet for their energy. 

The voices which disturb you are not the voices of an angry pro- 
letariat, but are the shouts of eager young people who are finding 
new opportunities. They represent today the enthusiasm of a new 
generation. They represent the Oregons and Californias toward 
which sturdy pioneers are moving undisturbed by obstacles. This 
is what the current unrest means in America." 

The University of our times should understand the moral dilemmas of 
this generation of its students. It has little excuse for failing to understand 
It has numerous academic disciplines on the campus, particularly in the social 
sciences and philosophies, which if requested will call helpful attention to its 
historic antecedents and current causes, trends, and directions. 

Far more crucial is the need of the University to identify, under- 
stand, acknowledge, and endorse the new individual ism which is the dearest 
treasure and the greatest hope of the young men and women who call her Alma 
Mater in today's world. 
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There is a highway in Southern California about seventy-five miles 
east of Los Angeles called Rim of the World Drive, It follows the crest of the 
San Bernardino Mountains, and from it one can look down 7500 feet on the lovely, 
fertile San Bernardino Valley, once known chiefly for its vineyards and orange 
groves glinting gold in the winter sun against the snow*covered peaks. 

For several years, over a decade ago, I lived and worked in the 
San Bernardino Valley, Sometimes in the need to regain a sense of perspective 
I would drive up to the "rim of the world" and there, looking down, trade the 
outlines of the communities below. Through the sparkling clear atmosphere I 
could follow the railroad line leading down through Cajon Pass to the station 
in downtown San Bernardino, The houses thinned out to the west of the city and 
the foliage was a lush green before the buildings clustered again in the small 
town of Rialto, To the east I could distingu:sh individual buildings on the 
campus of the University of Redlands, and to the south see its giant "R" on the 
hills between San Bernardino and Riverside, It was a satisfying experience, 
always, and I left with the feeling that once again I could sense the different 
modes of community life that the Valley communities represented. The total 
population of the Valley then was about 250 thousand people. 

Early in January of this year I had my first opportunity to visit 
Rim of the World Drive in ten years. What a change' The cities had grown 
together into one concentrated urban mass. Only occasional terrain features, 
low hills and dry washes that men had not yet decided to turn to his own uses, 
relieved the solid congestion of man-made structures. And over the whole 
Valley hung the pall of smog that our industrial civilization produces. 



WHAT IS A SOCIETY OF CITIES? 

In terms of the topic for the morning, this question arises: Was 
I looking at a city? A million people now live in the San Bernardino Valley, 
but does this add up to a city, as we usually use that term, or something else? 
Inevitably I think of the caustic comment about Los Angeles — a collection of 
towns looking for a city. And I remember Gertrude Stein's remark about her 
home town of Oakland, California, "There's no there, there," Somehow the San 
Bernardino Valley had lost its character in the urban sprawl. 

How can you tell a city, or a society of cities, from any other man 

made phenomenon? By the way it looks? 

From San Bernardino we moved to the midwest, to St, Louis, and 
spent the next eight years In that Mississippi River metropolis. Often, flying 
in or out of the city, I would look down and ask myself, "Where is St, Louis?" 

I could see the famous confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers just 
north of the city. But aside from that it was difficult to tell when I was 
over St, Louis or over any of the two hundred or so municipalities that embrace 
the city itself in a suburban vise. 
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I ask you to think about cities you know — Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Birmingham, Detroit, Can you tell, except for the accident of a fea- 
ture of terrain, where the city begins? 

What then do we mean by a city? Or a society of cities? Certainly, 
a pure I / legal definition of a city with precise boundary lines, as used by the 
National League of Cities, is not an adequate one for any analysis of the role 
of the university and of adult education in a society of cities, .For cities, 
in a human sense, have a .aning that transcends political or geographic boun- 
dary lines, A true city is a civilization; it gives meaning and significance 
to a great variety of human associations that have little direct connection with 
government or strictly municipal issues, St, Louisans like to remind the rest 
of the State of Missouri that there was a c i ty — a civilized society on the 
banks of the Mississippi — long before there was a State of Missouri, 

Today the newest and most dominant feature on the St, Louis skyline 
is the parabolic, stainless steel arch rising 640 feet from the Mississippi 
riverbank, erected to commemorate the westward expansion of the American nation. 
The great arch casts its figurative shadow over a large metropolitan area and 
truly all who can see it feel themselves to be a part of the network of human 
associations that "St, Louis" evokes. The arch symbolizes the city, 

A city is, from a human point of view, the locus of much of the 
drama in individual as well as community life. The deeds and the handiwork of 
people give flavor to a city. As President Gross of Rutgers once said, 
"Brooklyn lost more of its identity as a separate city when the Dodgers moved 
to Los Angeles than it did when it became one of the five boroughs of modern 
New York City more than a half-century ago," 

The city is both the scene of man's greatest cultural achievements 
and the arena for traumatic value conflicts between individuals, between groups, 
between generations and between eras in the history of man. 

The beginning point for a consideration of the relationship of the 
university and of adult education to the city is the recognition that first and 
foremost a city, however else one uses the term, Is.a vast stage on which great 
numbers of people try to exercise their rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. It is the way in which they exercise these rights that gives 
flavor and uniqueness to a city. 

It is, then, primarily the style of living that makes cities differ 
from one another. It is this that attests their hold on humanity. To be sure 
a city is also a service center, a legal entity, an investment in human and 
material resources. But a city — or a society of cities -- must be more than 
an administrative concept, an engineering concept, or a service center if it is 
both to serve mankind effectively and record the progress of succeeding genera- 
tions. 

However, our topic this morning is not just the city, but a " society 
of c i t i es," The choice of the title underscores the fact that our country — 
indeed much of the modern world -- is increasingly dominat?d by cities. If it 
is impossible from Rim of the World Drive in southern California to distinguish 
one San Bernardino Valley city from another, it is equally difficult, from outer 
space, to focus on other than the large features of the world, jThe Greek 
planner, Doxiadis, believes that in less than a century all of North America 
will operate as one great 'city'. 
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Whether Doxiadis is right or not, it is clear that it is no longer 
useful to think about our society in terms of clearly-defined cities surrounded 
by areas of rural countryside. This is an outmoded and useless framework. 
Technology, specialization and mobility are eliminating many of the historic 
differences between rural and urban life. Our society of cities cannot be com- 
pared with the Hanseatic League of the 13th century, for our cities are not in- 
dependent entities, but concentrations of population in a society which is in- 
creasingly complex, interdependent, and in various ways homogenized. Ours is 
an emerging urban society in which a majority of the American people live in 
urban centers. From these centers are stemming the pressures, the ideas and 
values that are restructuring American life. 

I use the phrase ‘restructuring American life' advisedly, because 
the future pattern of American society is not yet entirely clear. The Milky 
Way, rather than a solar system of mature stars and planets, is the more accu- 
rate reflection of contemporary American society. Whether this Milky Way will 
in time crystallize into a Great Society no one can now foretell. 

Can the university — can adult education — make any difference in 
the outcome? It may be presumptuous to say that education will be the crucial 
factor in determining the future character of our society — although I for one 
believe this to be true. But it is not presumptuous, merely prudent, to ob- 
serve that whatever influence we hope to exert on the outcome of the current 
conflict of pressures and forces will be exercised wisely, effectively and in 
time, only if we turn our attention and energy to the task and take clear 
measure of the challenge. For this reason, no university — Michigan State, 
California or any other single university — can be concerned exclusively with 
one city, or the cities of one state or region. Inevitably the university must 
concern itself with the totality of the new emerging urban society around it, 
of which cities are the most dominant features or nodal points. This concern 
will lead to new patterns of coc»peration and new administrative al ignments ,some 
of which I shall identify in the last section of this paper. 



TOWARD A STRUCTURE OF RESPONSE 

May I turn now to the kind of response adult education based In a 
university should make, I believe, to the needs of our society of cities. I 
intend to resist, if I can, discussing all the needs and opportunities that 
arise from the urbanization of American life. You are all familiar with them -•• 
the flight to the suburbs, the alienation of the individual, the social and 
economic problems that caused the eruption in Watts last summer, etc. The 

problems have been documented and studied. I want to suggest, therefore, a 

structure for university adult education to use in responding to the need. 

In this way, at least, wc can talk with one another and decide whether the 

framework is useful or should be amended or replaced. I shall suggest five ele- 

ments in a response framework. 

I. The first is the definition of the client . In recent years, we 
have been urged to recognize that the client for adult education is not always 
the isolated individual. Indeed many of us have long been serving organizations 
and groups. Today, we can I believe distinguish four different kinds of clients. 
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even though at all times we are working with an educating individuals. The 
client is determined by the rationale we employ in identifying needs and select- 
ing individuals for participation in an educational program. Each of these 
clients has different needs, open to educational treatment, in the current urban 
scene. For each client therefore we must decide where the priority needs lie. 

In addition, the university must decide what kind of response is appropriate 

to the university. Here are the clients, 

A. The individual: In this sense, we program chiefly for whatever 
value education may have to him irrespective of his role in a 
group, or organization or the community at large. Most of our 
programming in the liberal arts is essentially for that purpose , 

I believe, despite the Tact that many businesses and professions 
have decided there is a relationship between an executive's 
ability to think and respond creatively to changing situations 
and a broadly based liberal education. From the strict stand- 
point of our new urban society, perhaps the chief educational 
services we offer the individual for his own benefit are these 
two: 

1, Helping him develop a 'map of ideas' to use in findin§ 
his way around in, understanding, adjusting to, our new 
urban society. Just as a stranger needs a road map when 
driving, so the newcomer to urban life needs an 'idea map' 
to help him understand how the city works and where he fits 
into it, what its different neighborhoods represent, where its 
threats and its promises lie. 

It will help him to understand why it is difficult to 
develop the intimate kind of personal relationships he 
took for granted in the small town. An urban society 
means among other things specialization, and this in turn 
means substituting secondary groups for primary groups. In 
secondary groups a person relates to other people in terms 
of a specialized function, rather than a complex of inter- 
dependent functions. In a town, one associates with the 
same people in many different circumstances, whereas in the 
city one comes in contact with many more people but on much 
less intimate terms. The combination of bigness with frag- 
mentized relationships is the cause of much of the imperson- 
ality of an urban society. As the individual learns to find 
his way around the urban scene, this factor tends to lose 
much of its power to frighten and stifle him, 

2. It can help him develop an image of the good life that is 
not solely the product of repeated exposure to commercial 
advertising, but represents his own attempt to articulate a 
sense of values and clothe him with activities that add 
personal satisfaction to daily life. 

Whether one lives in the big city, or in the rural 
countryside, or somewhere in between, there are of course 
advantages and satisfactions in each situation. But since 
most of us, whether by choice or necessity, will be living 
in an urban setting, a major educational task is to acquaint 
people with the wealth of choices and advantages the city 
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offers, so that they have an adequate base upon which to 
make personal decisions about the use of their time, their 
resources and their intellect. The individual needs help 
to understand the nature of urban life so that he does not 
overlook the diverse richness that city living makes possi- 
ble. 

At the present time the individual's image of the good 
life is more likely to include a power mower and a second or 
third car than it is the availability of libraries, .useums, 
specialty shops, and diverse cultures. Universities defin- 
itely have a role to play, especially through television, in 
presenting an image of the good life that is based on other 
than commercial values. 

Since the bulk of university adult education programm-ng 
is directed toward the individual as an individual, I shall 
not dwell on this point longer. 

B. Our second client is the organization, the agency, the corpor- 
oration or institution. These are the specialized forces that 
our urbanized society has created to carry on different tasks. 
They are the school boards, health and welfare councils, plan- 
ning commissions, city councils, civic associations, labor 
councils, chambers of commerce, councils of churches and a host 
of others. As a rule we are approached by these agencies for 
what I would term 'vocational' education; that is, they usually 
want our help in iearn'ng haw to carry out better the special- 
ized purposes they were created to serve. 

Certainly no one will object to performing specialized edu- 
cational tasks for these bodies. But the primary role now of 
the university in working with these agencies toward the im- 
provement of our society of cities, it seems to me, should be 
not to serve their specific needs — no m®tter how beneficient 
the end results — but something much beyond that. The great 
need now is to engage all these bodies in a great civic dia- 
logue about the long-range goals of our cities, individually 
and collectively, so that planning of a more comprehensive 
nature and at a higher level of excellence will guide the des- 
tinies of our cities. We need, and need desperately, plans of 
great excellence that will develop the separate planning and 
activities of the diverse agencies that our urban society spawns 
and will focus these processes on goals that are widely under- 
stood and shared, thus evoking the enthusiasm and creative 
capacity of our people. 

Although it is not appropriate here to discuss in detail the 
nature of planning, let me make one thing clear, I am not talk- 
ing about a single monolithic plan that can be imposed on all 
elements of city life. I am talking about planning that compre- 
hends social and cultural planning, school planning, land use 
planning, transportation planning. Philadelphia has come per- 
haps closest of all the great cities of this country to devel- 
oping such a plan. Washington had a "Year 2000 Plan for the 
Nation's Capital", which unfortunately has been all but aban- 
doned. 
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The role of adult education in developing and interpreting 
this kind of long-range planning will of course differ from one 
institution to another and from one metropolitan area to another. 
If there is no such planning going on in your area, I refer you 
to the work of Glenn Burch at the University of California at 
Davis as an example of what adult education can get under way if 
it will but try. The Michigan State University Community Devel- 
opment Service offers another good example of a university's 
effort to help communities in its service area develop effec- 
tive long-range planning. Southern Illinois and Rutgers are* 
other examples. 

The importance of the need for a plan to energize the separate 
efforts of different agencies, organizations and business corpor- 
ations is suggested by the fact that each year this nation elects 
or appoints to major community agencies some 800 thousand indi- 
viduals who for the most part lack any previous experience or 
special competence to make the critical decisions that will 
affect the entire area for years to come. They will master the 
technical aspects of their work quickly. What they will not 
receive, usually, unless a university offers them help, is edu- 
cation in the philosophy of long-range planning, perspective 
on the dimensions and problems of an urban society, critical 
attention to the inter-relationships of the work of different 
agencies, and a consistent goading to insist on something more 
than mediocrity. As one critic has rightly observed, "American 
cities are crawling with goodness, with mediocrity," Show me 
the city that aspires toward excellence and rewards it. 

C. The third client for university adult education is the conmunity 
itself — the city. This is perhaps the most difficult kind of 
programming to face up to at the present time, because it always 
requires a timely marshalling of forces and focusing of programs, 
so that the entire community is responding to an educational 
challenge at the same time. This kind of total community ap- 
proach is often associated with campaigns to 'put over' a bond 
issue, to 'sell' a candidate in an election, and has been 
called the 'engineering of consent.' 

How long will the universities permit the outcome of critical 
community issues to depend on 'salesmanship' in which real edu- 
cation usually plays a minor role? Perhaps the most critical 
challenge we face is to learn how to educate the entire com- 
munity, rather than to surrender the decision-making process to 
manipulation. I am not suggesting that this kind of education 
is a task only for the un i vers i t ies j there are other educating 
agencies in a city. The universities, however, should turn 
their energies to developing models of how education can best 
relate to the change of community patterns and mores, so that 
an educational process will saturate the different segments of 
the population and organization structure. 

D. The fourth client is the total society in which the university 
operates. Because of the interdependent nature of American 
society, what happens in one section of the country affects and 
in turn is affected by events in other parts of the country. 
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For the university, therefore, this requires the development 
of inter-university machinery which will enable the experience 
and resources of one university to be pooled with those of 
others in inj selling the most powerful possible educational stimu- 
lus into the bloodstream of our national life, as we approach the 
resolution of problems of great social significance. We are just 
beginning somewhat dimly to understand the need for a national 
role for the universities as well as the traditional local or 
state-wide role* When we have fully developed the national role 
of the university, the meaning of the total society as a client 
of the university will be perceived Wore clearly. 

II, The second element in the response structure I am suggesting 
has to do with the plasticity of the present time . There is a 
current softening of long-standing patterns in American life that 
is not likely tc occur again in our lifetime. Anthropologists 
point out that in time of stress, established patterns of any 
society do soften and are open to change. 

To be sure, the pattern may set and harden again rather quickly. 
However, we are seeing this softening right now in several criti- 
cal areas. One has to do with civil rights and segregation, 
another with the reapportionment of state legislatures, still 
another with medical care for the older section of the population. 
(Admittedly, the softening may be partly the result of group 
militancy, court decisions or other forces. Nonetheless, court 
decisions and action programs that are not supported by the I 
people do not long persist.) What are we doing to insure that 
the full resources of adult education are intelligently funneled 
into the inevitable restructuring of the patterns of American 
lire? 

I am not suggesting that it is the university's role to conduct 
every public forum on reapportionment or every workshop on civil 
rights. I am suggesting that it is the role of the university to 
see that education is not absent from the total process by which 
these issues are settled. The aniversity should step forward and 
provide intellectual leadership for the city as it struggles with 
its shifting patterns and values. 

ill. The third element in the response structure is to recognize the 
needs of special groups of people in our cities . If a direct 
response to their needs -- such as teaching adults to read and 
write — seems inappropriate for a university, then the univer- 
sity might properly concern itself with training personnel of 
other agencies that can, should or will cope with the problem. 

The continuing migration of essentially poor and under-educated 
rural people to the cities provides one example of a group of 
people, who need help in learning the urban way. TRe aging, 
trapped in various economic, physical and psychological dilemmas, 
are another group. New residents from other countries and cul- 
tures represent another kind of group. 

University adult education often tends to ignore these groups 
because it believes their seeds are not open to uni vers i ty- level 
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adult education. The Issue, however, Is not one of 'level' 
alone. For the universities have a leadership role In Identi- 
fying all educational needs and assisting, through research and 
special training, other educating agencies to program for the 
needs of special groups. 

IV. A fourth element Is to provide Intellectual leadership In ap - 
proaching some major unresolved Issues In our urban society that 
will be with us for some time . Poverty Is one such Issue; air 
and water pollution is another; population control, another; the 
many facets of prejudice, still another. I am sire others will 
occur to you. 

Again, these are issues that should command the appropriate 
resources of the entire university, not only the adult education 
function. However, the adult educator needs to assert and demon- 
strate his special competencies in effective program development 
for adults and not abdicate this critically important task to 
specialists in various disciplines. 

The adult education function is as important as expertise In 
any subject area. The adult educator should cease apologizing 
and insist that these important contributions be respected. None 
of us serves well the cause of adult education or the resolution 
of crucial social issues If we permit anything less than the 
best knowledge of programming for adults to characterize univer- 
sity adult education offerings. This is a major Issue which it 
is not possible to pursue further in this paper. 

Let us have pride in the unique competence which the adult 
educator brings to the total university task of providing intell- 
ectual leadership in the process of social change. 

V. The fifth element is the adaptation and use of valid research 
in the many processes of community and national life * There is 
a myth that a great deal of useful research lines the book- 
shelves of universities, gathering dust. There is indeed a 
great deal of research that has some relationship to contempor- 
ary American society. But not very much of it has been stated 
in terms that make clear its relevance for specific community 
situations or needs. Much of it is stated in terms of a single 
discipline — sociology, psychology, etc., rather than in terms 
of the policy questions that the community practitioner faces. 
Hence, an immediate task for university adult education is to 
identify potentially useful research, and accelerate the process 
of focusing scattered bits of relevant research on crucial ur- 
ban policy decisions. For example, there has been an enormous 
amount of research, and at great expense, on various aspects of 
urban renewal. Little of it, however, is organized in such a 
way that its usefulness is apparent or seems practical to city 
counc Ilmen, for example, or members of local urban renewal 
authorities who have specific operational decisions to make. 
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I trust the good judgment of university adult educators to 
know the appropriate design for introducing research data into 
an educational program; but may I call your attention to the 
great value of the policy seminar as one specific way to accom- 
pi ish th is? 

! have tried to suggest five elements that should enter into 
any attempt to structure the response of the field of university- 
based adult education to the new society of cities. There may 
well be others, I have also tried to suggest where it seems to 
me the priority needs lie. Each university will respond in its 
own way. 



SOME POSSIBLE INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 

Any adequate response by the universities to the new emerging 
society will inevitably produce changes both within a single institution and 
between institutions. A number of universities have been trying to cope with 
this for some time. We are probably too close to the situation now to have the 
perspective that the experience of the next decade will develop. However, I 
would like to predict certain kinds of institutional changes that will be 
forced by the continuing urbanization of the country. 

1. A redefinition of the relationship between general and cooper- 
ative extension will continue. The precise new pattern that may 
emerge will, for the next decade at least, be so dependent on 
the variables of state and institutional factors that it is 
difficult to predict what may occur at any one institution. At 
the minimum, however, there will be a focusing of common, over- 
lapping interests. Organizational mechanisms will almost cer- 
tainly be established to permit all elements of the university 
to focus on this. 

2. The number of university-based mechanisms for urban development, 
of which the Community Development Service of Michigan State 
University is an example, will increase. The Urban extension 
programs at several universities, some financed with sul|)stantial 
grants from the Ford Foundation, provide useful models on which 
to focus a university's concern for the new urban society. It 
is relatively unimportant whether these units are called urban 
extension or community development or some other name. The im- 
portant matter is that the universities develop special units to 
interrelate their different kinds of resources, in order to exer- 
cise the maximum possible influence in shaping the urban life of 
the future. 

3. More funding will be available for demonstration projects, hard- 
to-reach audiences, and costly programs such as policy seminars. 
There will be a dramatic increase in federal funds appropriated 
to the universities for this purpose. 

The passage of Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
only the beginning of large-scale federal support. All the com- 
plex theoretical and administrative problems of relating univer- 
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s i ty resources in a city or state both to one another and to the 
improvement of community life are present in the implementation 
of Title 1. Yet it does provide the universities with the oppor- 
tunity to learn how to work with the community and to develop on 
a pragmatic basis the patterns that will be effective for the 
future. If this occurs, increased federal support is almost 
certain to be forthcoming, 

4, Some universities will unite in establishing a series of nation- 
al program forces to give leadership and direction to the univer- 
sities' collective national role in programming for critical 
areas. The University Council on education for Public Responsi- 
bility represents a current attempt to do this. The program of 
the UCEPR on urbanism a year 2go, developed with the cooperation 
of National Educational Television, suggests the kind of impact 
that can be achieved. Cooperative programming on a national or 
regional level is certain to flourish and increase, 

5, Adult education will slowly learn how to use television more 
effectively in programming for the needs of adults in urban 
areas. We have already learned that formal instruction, unre- 
lated to structured degree or certificate programs, is not a 
fruitful use of television. We are ever searching for effective 
new ways to use television as one part of a total educational 
approach to some specific major urban condition or problem, in 
tne manner suggested by the Great Decisions programs of the 
Foreign Pol icy Association, the Goals for the Region program 

of the New York Regional Plan Association, and my own earlier 
work with the Metroplex Assembly in St, Louis, By and large, 
universities have been slow to develop imaginative and creative 
uses of television; but surely they can be expected to search 
intensively for the il»ost effective kind of relationship with 
both educational and commercial television, 

6, Through the newly established office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Education in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
the universities, as well as other educational agencies, will 

be brought into closer contact with many of the federal agencies 
that are operating or supporting educational programs. 

This past year the director of the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults conducted a study of current trends 
in adult education and their implications for the U, S, Office 
of Education, With the permission of the Assistant Secretary 
for Education, this study will be drawn on in preparing a status 
report on the kinds of adult education programs receiving some 
support from federal agencies. The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has made a modest grant to the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U,S,A, to develop and circulate the status re- 
port, which should be available by the end of June of this year. 
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CONCLUStON 



Looking at the broad range of tasks for university adult 
education to accomplish in our society of cities, one looks for a common 
thread in th.i pattern. I believe the common element is the necessity that 
all of our programs, all of the tasks we assume, contribute to the making 
of a more humane society. We know an urban society will be dynamic. We 
hope we can help make it more efficient. But perhaps the real test of the 
quality of our work is whether it becomes ever more humane. 

Perhaps you remember 0 'Henry's poignant story of the country 
tramp. It was his special hobby to spend his time on the main street of 
any new village he entered, talking to the people and getting acquainted, 
watching the passing parade, until he felt he was able to take the pulse 



the 



of that particular town. Then he would move on. 

One day the tramp entered the big city for the first time in 
his life. As he walked down the teeming streets, no one would stop to talk 
with him. Everyone brushed him off impatiently. He stood on the corner and 
no one even seemed to see him, nor did the people pay attention to 
another. Each passGr”by was wrapped in a secret world of his own, indifferent 

to others around him. 

Finally, with his head downcast, the lonely tramp stepped off 
city sidewalk into the street. When he regained consciousness some time 
later, he saw to his surprise that he was encircled by a group of anxious 
people, seeing him, concerned for him, and sharing their concern with one 
another. The tramp smiled blissfully and closed his eyes. He had at last 

found the pulse of the big city. 

Perhaps the first task of university and adult education is to 
help people find the pulse of urban society, without being knocked down 
first. Then we must address ourselves to what it is telling us. 
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A major theme of our comments is to address ourselves to the 
inquiry vihy adult educators are so pessimistic, discouraged, and often 
contemptous of the field of adult education in face of its growing im- 
portance in a vforld of very rapid change? Why are we underrating our- 
selves? Why do we often feel so Inferior? We suppose that a major 
reason for our feelings of inadequacy, as educators. Is a lack of a 
clear image and appreciation of the crucial role of adult education 
in the United States, We frequently lack the status within formal 
educational institutions because of the marginal ity and invisibility 
of adult education within the wider society. Too few of us are In- 
volved and committed to a personal philosophy of life-long learning, 
in many instances, we strive to emulate the more traditional practices 
of formal educational programs rather than develop the type of program- 
ming more relevant and suited to a rapidly changing society. We often 
give lip service to liberal education instead of realizing that no edu- 
cation can ever be effective unless it has a liberailfzlng impact upon 
our clientele, ^ We fail to remember that vihat is called the liberal 
arts in traditional educational institutions is not always liberalizing 
to its students. 

Why have we failed to formulate a clearer image of the nature 
of man, ourselves, and others? Are we concerned with what are the 
elements of a good society? Why are these questions important? Why 
are we so afraid to engage ourselves in philosophical inquiry? Karl 
Jaspers, in defining what is philosophy, clearly indicated the relevant 
role of philosophy in any discussion of man and his nature, when he said: 

Philosophy exists wherever thought brings man to an awareness 
of their existence , , , • For no man thinks without philoso- 
phizing — truly or falsely, superficially or profoundly, 
hastily or slowly and thoroughly. In a vforld where standards 
prevail, where judgments are made, there is philosophy, ^ 

it is our thesis that the adult educator, in his search for his personal 
and occupational identity, must philosophize and engage in philosophical 
inquiry if we are to succeed in our search for meaning and relevance in 
our wrk and in our lives. While all of us want to live significant and 
constructive lives, too many of us are confused, bewildered, and empty of 
hope - a condition that vreakens our leadership ability within the educa- 
tional enterprise. There is no question that some of the consequences of 
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living in a technological society, where man becomes an object of manipu- 
lation and control, is partly responsible for this dismay. And as Mesthene 
stated, we need wisdom which is not one of the products of technology but 
an outcome of man*s search for meaning. The growing disenchantment with 
ideology, the increasing complexity of our problems, the implications of 
our nuclear age with the dangers of war and the threats of peace, the 
anonymous character of a mass society, the failure of religion, and the 
continuing growth of large scale organizations and bureaucratization are 
some of the factors that appear to be creating a need for greater clarity 
of vision in examining the human predicament. ^ 

To improve our own self image, as a prerequisite to improving our 
image as adult educators, we must engage in £ continuing dialogue in striv- 
ing to formulate a clearer image of ourselves. As an example of this in-i 
quiry, we would like to recite our own efforts at a personal dialogue which 
has helped to clarify our own self image, our view of what is a construe-^* 
tive life, and a clearer understanding and maturation of our values. Some 
of our views and perspectives, emerging out of our continuing personal in- 
quiry, are that 

1, We are responsible for ourselves and others. We are learning and 
have continued to learn how to make the best of our situation as 
a growing and maturing human being. And above all, we strive to 
do what we can to keep the circumstances around other people from 
being damaging to their personal growth and well being. 

2, As we have achieved an openness to others, we have experienced a 
quality of relatedness to human beings that has enriched our lives 
and contributed to our feeling of significance and relevance as 

an individual, 

3, Our image of a good society is one that thinks of human beings 
first. Violence, discrimination, exploitation, manipulation, 
poverty in life and spirit, and war are some of the conditions 
of man's existence that we oppose and fight against. 

4, To us, a good society is a Just, free, and peaceful society of 
himan beings, and we must strive to establish those conditions 
for all of mankind. In the same way, our image of the good per- 
son is one who cannot ignore the common welfare, even though it 
Isn't always clear what can be done to Improve the conditions of 
human existence. Our conviction is that we must always continue 
to strive for the betterment of mankind, where man is better 
able to achieve a greater sense of fulfillment, 

5, In working toward our image of the good society, we are concerned 
and strive toward getting others concerned about the probl^s, 
difficulties, and failures that serve to retard human fulfillment. 
And one thing that we must and can do is to help people realize 
that they don't have to submit to ruthless manipulation and con- 
trol by those only interested in their own personal gain, if we 
help people learn how to help themselves, whether it is in a 
poverty program, community development project, plan to fight 
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against discrimination, or elsewhere, we will initiate a process 
of self help that will contribute to personal growth and well 
being and the total enrichment of our society. 

6. Above al!, we believe that all men, of all colors, races, and 
creeds want and need self respect and self esteem regardless of 
their position in life or their educational attairunent. 

7, And adult education has given us a field of action that has enabled 
us to work with people and provided us with a sense of making some 
progress in improving the human condition. 

These are some of our dreams and feelings about man which has contributed 
to our growing awareness of the actual and potential role of adult edu- 
cation in providing resources for the maximizacion of human fulfillment. 

We agree with Thoreau, when he said: 

I learned this, at least, by my experiment: that if one advances 
confidently in the direction of his dreams, and endeavors to live 
the life which he has imagined, he will meet with a success un- 
expected in common hours. He will put some things behind, will 
pass an invisible boundary; new, universal* and more liberal laws 
will begin to establish themselves around and within him; or the 
old laws be expanded, and interpreted in his favor in a more liberal 
sense, and he will live with the license of a higher order of beings 
,,, If you have built castles in the air, your work need not be 
lost; that is where they should be. Now put the foundations under 
them. • • • ^ 

In essence, we are saying that all of us must strive to know ourselves 
and to develop a sense of relatedness to others as a preliminary step 
toward clarifying our own self image as a person and as an adult edu- 
cator. And a cardinal principle in our own set of beliefs Is the con- 
viction that adult education is the most important and real frontier of 
education In a society, like ours, undergoing very rapid change. 

What has adult education got to do with the continuing vitality 
of a society undergoing rapid modification of life conditions? It is our 
thesis that there is a positive correlation between the rapidity of change 
and the importance of the continuing education of adults. Obviously, there 
is no need for adult education in a relatively static, traditional society. 
While adult education goes back at least to the ancient Greeks, its modern 
version secured Its impetus from the first industrial rgvolution which 
accelerated the process of change in western societies. World War II 
and the ushering in of the nuclear age, with its concomitant scientific 
and technological developments, has accelerated the vital importance of 
adult education never before experienced anywhere In our history or else- 
where in the world. Now, we realize that anyone educated to less than 
their ability becomes an economic liability.' Thus, the Importance of^ 
education Is accelerating rapidly in keeping up with change, and there is 
a growing realization, although still shared by far too few people, that 
education and systemstic learning must be lifelong and continuous. This 
concept was well expressed by Robert Redfleld when he observed that the 
work of the development of a human being Is the task of education and that 
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all human beings carry an invisible sign with them that there is "work in 
progress." ^ John Gardner, who wrote an excellent book entitled Self- 
Renewal, emphasizes the vital significance of continuing education.9 His 
views were recently quoted by Drew Pearson: 

We should drop the increasingly silly fiction that education is 
for youngsters, and devise many more arrangements for lifelong 
learning. Education is a lifelong process ... JO 

An economist made the same case for adult education when he stated that: 

It is important also to change our basic philosophy of education. 

This is the old saw— you have heard it a thousand times— of the 
theory of continuing education. Now, however, with the stimulus 
of President Johnson's new program in education, we would empha- 
size the point that public education should not be limited to a 
12- or even |l*-year program. What I am referring to is life-long 
education. ... We must strive for a system of education that 
permits people to return again and again for retraining or fur- 
ther education, with a minimal loss of income whenever the need 
is urgent. . . .JJ, 

The facts are clear, there is a> growing awareness of the importance of 
adult education, yet there is a peculiar quality about the education of 
adults that renders it virtually invisible in the wider society. 

We find, in spite of the Importance, size and growth of adult 
education^^ most of the attention devoted to education has been focused 
on the young. Unfortunately, the existing dialogue about educational 
issues and problems is almost exclusively preoccupied with elementary, 
secondary, and higher education as these relate to the training of chil- 
dren and youth. This myopic disregard for adult education was recently 
illustrated by the I 965 White House Conference on Education where atten- 
tion to adult education was almost non-existent. ^3 Another example is 
epitomized by the characterization of the total educational enterprise 
in the United States, by the Saturday Review, in terms of attendance and 
resources, and in which adult education is invariably miss ing.^^ This 
disregard is also exhibited in more professional circles, such as in 
Schools of Education, textbooks on educational topics, financing edu- 
cation, histories of education, and texts on the sociology of education, 
which similarly fail to treat adult education as part of the educational 
venture. 

Although lamentable and unrealistic, this neglect is neither 
mysterious in origin nor Machiavellian in practice, but stems largely from 
the nature of adult education and its connection with the formal educa* 
tional institutions, as well as with the traditional character of formal 
education. It is clear that the elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tional institutions are generally regarded as the "legitimate" providers 
of education. The adult education which is offered by these institutions, 
in the form of evening classes and extension programs, is mostly composed 
of subjects which are part of their regular curricula, or may be non-credit 
activities which are often rated by the regular faculty and administration 
as being less desirable and of lower standard. Thus, the adult classes 
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are conceived of as beinQ either remedial in intent, or they merely dup* 
licate (in the case of University extension) the classes ordinarily given 
to the daytime students. ^5 when classes are conceived of as being diffe- 
rent from the day classes, the prevailing, although distorted, view is 
that they are inferior to the "high" standards of the institution. It 
is easy to see how, given this situation, adult education seems to be 
"merely" an "extension" of the mainstream of educational activity, accom- 
panied by a hint of the suggestion that if the regular educational insti- 
tutions did their jobs properly, then adult education would not be necessary. 
This view, grounded as it is in a conception of education more appropriate 
to a more traditional society, neglects to appreciate the concept of life- 
long learning with the needs of a rapidly changing society. Accordingly, 
adult education is a secondary educational activity, necessitated by gaps 
in the social arrangements of the formal institutions. Given this per- 
spective, it is easy to overlook the independent contributions which adult 
education may make to society, and it is often easy to overlook the exist- 
ence of adult education altogether. Yet, as Paul Miller noted, the crisis 
in higher education results from the centuries old traditional concept of 
the university, which must be replaced by a new idea of the university more 

relevant to a technological society. 17 

What are some of the defec'Ls of the traditional idea of the 
university? Traditional education in the university, as well as at other 
levels of education, tend to exhibit an inflexibility which retards their 
ability to shift their attention to new needs that emerge In the society. 
Some of the major colleges and universities are often paralyzed by rigid 
specialization which restricts contact between disciplines. Curricula 
changes, resisted by so many vested interests within higher education, 
occur slowly, and often, only undei» considerable outside pressure. Faculty 
members repeatedly say, and believe, that the quality of instruction and 
student In extension classes Is inferior, except when such professors them- 
selves engage in teaching adults. While there has never been any acceptable 
evidence of the so-called "inferiority of instruction" in extension classes 
(on the contrary, the evidence * in the opposite direction), the myth of 
inferiority continues to exist. Some public universities even strive to 
avoid any responsibility for public service such as adult education# At 
one major university, a faculty sub-committee recommended that; 

The university should resist pressures to commit its resources to 
special public service activities. That teaching and research are 
the primary functions of the university should be reflected out- 
wardly in the image we project to the public and Inwardly in the 
criteria for appointment and promotion. A State university should 
in no wav be considered different from a private institution in this 
regard. 

This posture, intolerable in a society undergoing very rapid change, must 
be confronted by adult educators with imaginative programming, high quality 
instruction, and efforts to involve the day faculty in planning and teach- 
ing extension classes. The experience of teaching adults will often be 
sufficient to convert indifferent faculty members into enthusiastic support- 
ers of adult education. Such experimental programs as the Bachelor of 
Liberal Studies developed at the University of Oklahoma, where regular 
faculty join with adult educators to formulate a new program for adults. 
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is an effective approach in acquainting the day faculty with the qualities 

and virtues of extension programming. '9 . r j ^ 

A significant reason for the lack of visibility of adult edu- 
cation is the fact that the majority of its programs are s^nsored by non- 
educational organizations, such as churches, business and industry, com- 
munity organizations, and governmental agencies (including the armed 
forces) 20 The instruction provided by these organizations is often 
conducted in the context of furthering their specific and primary aims, 
rather than as an educational service. Thus, these offerings are usual y 
not ^ined by the sponsors, or by the recipients, as educational. An 
example of such instruction is on-the-job training, by which a manufacturer 
might Instruct a new employee in his specific and limited job. The ex- 
penses involved in such training may not be carried in the accounts as 
educational, and the training may be quite informal. Nevertheless, tne 
expenditures on such activities are large, especially in under-going 

rapid technological change or with high turnover, and the benefits tend to 

be educational. . ^ 

Even within the formal educational institutions there is a con 

siderable amount of adult education hidden in the regular curriculum. For 
example, the in-service training of school teachers, and of other profess- 
ional groups, is usually not counted separately as the education of aauijs, 
even though the courses are taken primarily by people who have assumed the 
obligations of adulthood.21 Junior colleges are particularly open to ha^ng 
adult students, and it is difficult to distinguish these statistically from 
youth who move into junior college directly from high schoo . ^he junior 
colleges in California, in order to maximize their financial benefits fr^ 
the state, have transformed most adult education programs into extended day 
programs with identical courses offered in the daytime available for adults 
in the evening programs. 22 |„ addition, many universities provide special 

programs of instruction for special groups of adults as part of their regular 
daytime curriculum. One recent trend which illustrates ^^Is is the pro- 
vision of re-trainIng for college-educated women in their middle forties 
whose children have attained adulthood and who wish to refresh |heir pre- 
viously attained knowledge in order to enter the labor market. 

The marginal ity and relative invisibility of adult education is 
probably disturbed In the public mind only during periods of societal dis- 
location, when training is required which quite obviously could not be 
provided within the regular educational institutions. Several decades ago 
such an occasion arose when citizenship training was required for large 
masses of immigrants. The adult education programs sponsored by the fedyal 
government during the depression of the 1930*s is another examp e. World 
War II found the federal government in an all out effort to train millions 
of adults for new occupations in the defense industries and the military. 
Today, occupational obsolescence brings forth another special educational 
contingency, and laws such as the Manpower and Training Act of 1962 include 
provisions for the retraining of adults whose skills are no longer suitable 
in a changed labor market and a changing economy. The Economic Oppor- 

tunity Act, with its widespread provision for adult education. Is part of the 
same tendency, as well as the Higher Education Act of 1965. Whenever such 
occasions of societal dislocations occur, the need for adult training be- 
comes "obvious," and adult courses are publicized In the mass media. The 
ramifications of the manpower revolution now going on in the United States 
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was thoroughly investigated by a Senate Sub-committee under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania, at which time, Dr. Grant Venn, 
a non-adult educator from the American Council on Education, testified that: 

Continuing education must become a major purpose and function of 
education. This .as been necessary for a long time in professional 
fields. No professional person can ‘keep up* if he does not continue 
to learn. Technology has now made this necessary for everyone. There 
is no longer such a thing as terminal education. Education is going 
to have to provide continuing education opportunities to youth and 
adults in the skilled, technical, and semi professional fields at all 
levels; high school, 2-year college, and college and university. These 
programs must be different from programs offered for youth in school. 

They must be specifically planned for those in need of more general 
education, special knowledge, and new occupational skills. Continued 
learning must become an accepted normal activity In everyone‘s 1 ife 
and a major function of high schools and post-high school institutions, 
-footnote 25 

The character of the societal dislocation that is now working Itself out 
as a consequence of the manpower revolution and the war on poverty will have 
itwnediate impact upon the growth of adult education.^® At the same time, 
of course, the mainstream of adult education continues and is, like the 
bottom nine-tenths of an iceberg, submerged from the public view. 

The relative invisibility of adult education has both its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The disadvantages are perhaps more obvious, espec- 
ially if one is engaged in characterizing adult education in its totality. 

Since programs are so varied and the sponsors so diverse, it is difficult 
even to define what should be included under the rubric of "adult education." ' 
The available research on adult education tends to be uncoordinated with 
research in formal education or with other research in the behavioral 
sciences, and thus discussions based on research often give the impression 
that adult education is an isolated phenomenon, having little connection 
wit'i trends in the larger society . There tends to be a similar disjunction 
between the philosophy of adult education, stressing humanistic ethics, 
and the practice of adult education, which Is heavily biased toward vo- 
cational and recreational training. Also, since adult education activities 
in their entire range and diversity are difficult to describe, they are 
also difficult to evaluate as a whole. Finally, the invisibility and margin- 
al ity of adult education is a handicap to administrators of adult programs, 
because rationales for such programs are often not immediately obvious and 

financing is therefore a difficulty. 

Despite these disadvantages and difficulties, the disperse char- 
acter of adult education has the great advantage of flexibility. This may 
be illustrated if we compare adult education to the institutions which edu- 
cate the young. The latter, with their heavy investment in capital goods 
and staff, with usually rigid administrative procedures and relatively 
static curricula, tend to be fairly resistant to the pressures and demands 
of daily living. Their very solidity makes innovation difficult unless the 
value of new subjects or new teaching devices have been "proven" in other 
areas and by other institutions, or if the Russians launch a Sputnik. On 
the other hand, adult education, with its great flexibility, can experiment 
with new ideas and procedures, and can thus serve as a laboratory for the 
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formal educational insti tutions.^^ Similarly, adult education can shift 
rapidly and efficiently to meet new trends in the larger society, espec- 
ially those which cause societal dislocations. Its decentralized character 
and the flexibility which stems from this dispersion of initiative is, 
indeed, the distinctive attribute which distinguishes adult education from 
other educational institutions. 

The marginal ity of adult education further serves as a countervail- 
ing force against premature institutionalization of the field. The grow- 
ing bureaucratization of formal educational institutions have contributed 
to their rigidity, conservatism, and frequent inability to meet challenges 
in a creative and effective way. While the danger of too rapid bureau- 
cratization of adult education exists, its continued marginal ity better 
serves to sensitize the field to the demands for continuing education for 
a growing segment of the adult population. However, a potential threat to 
the continued need for great flexibility and creative experimentation in 
adult education is a too rapid growth of its clientele and a corresponding 
expansion and bureaucratization of its structure without careful and imagin- 
ative planning. A built-in safety factor is the voluntary character of the 
adult clientele, in which students determine the success or failure of the 
teaching staff by their willingness to attend or expression of dissatisfact- 
ion with the value of the program for them by staying away. This relative 
freedom of action of the student contributes to a more effective teaching- 
learning situation than is often found in traditional educational institutions. 

Our criticism of the growing bureaucratization of formal educational 
institutions does not imply that adult education is better off without any 
structure. To attain some efficiency and effectiveness of operation, and 
to maintain high standards of instruction, we must design a model of an 
adult education organization that lies between the two extremes of th? con- 
tinuum of rigid bureaucracy at one end and a non-structured and open-ended 
organization at the other end. As John Gardner noted, we must guard 
against striving for results through more order and efficiency at the ex- 
pense of becoming less flexible and less willing to work out problems as 
they arise through establishing a routine and precedent for all contingencies. 

To achieve a flexible, open-ended organization that is constantly 
striving to improve its service, we must recruit adult educators who them- 
selves are involved in a program of lifelong learning, or help our col- 
leagues become learners. To be involved in continuing education is to be 
open to one’s experiences. A learning person is innovative, flexible, and 
willing to examine problems as they arise rather than with preconceived 
prescriptions. If adult education is going to fulfill its promise of meet- 
ing the needs of a rapidly changing society for vital and relevant educa- 
tional opportunities for adults, we must encourage adult educators to become 
more open to their experiences to practice what they preach in pursuing a 
personal program of lifelong learning in order to experience the excitement 
of learning, and to create a flexible, self-renewing organization which 
creates its own standards of excellence rather than attempting to emulate 
the traditional educational organizations. 

But continuing education without concern for an examination of 
one’s values and their relationship to the acquisition of knowledge can be 
a disaster. In fact, one of the indicators of a sick or dying society is 
the existence of large segments of its leadership who are not critically 
examining their own image of the nature of the world and of man. Who I 
am determines what I am. To be a human being is to have some image of how 
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human nature should act itself out. Part of the problem of modern man 
is the conflict between what a man does in his day-to-day experiences and 
his expectations of what his behavior should be like. It is this question- 
ing of ourselves in terms of what we should be like that provides self 
knowledge and a potential enhancement of our self image. It should be our 
concern, as adult educators, to strive to create the learning conditions 
under which a process of becoming, of self realization becomes an integral 
part of our teaching-learning enterprise. Thus, a liberalizing educational 
experience must be part of all adult education programniJng, What we must 
value, as adult educators, is an Image of man that suggests that the process 
of developing his potentialities, of extending and enriching his experiences, 
is an appropriate way of helping the human being achieve a sense of dignity, 
worth, and self esteem that enhances his self conception as a human being, 

"To know himself he must first question himself, and that means questioning 
his self knowing , , ,"32 It is this critical perspective that must be 
part of the liberalizing educational experience in all our programming. 

One of our big problems is that unless we know what man is, and can become, 
we cannot truly understand ourselves and the relationship of man to the 
world of nature - technology, science, and the world of reality. 

The strategy of incorporating the liberalizing experience of 
examining Who is Man? in our curriculum requires that program developers, 
teachers, and administrators must themselves be concerned with that question. 
It is our contention that the widespread interest in vocational goals, both 
in adult and traditional education, has been at the expense of realizing 
that there cannot be any effective educational experience without co-equal 
interest and concern for the vocational and liberalizing aspects of education. 
What we <?re saying Is t!iat sinnificant education must relate to the sense 
ou seeing that we Identify as ’ : essence of the human being. To the extent 
all of us strive to engage in a continuing process of learning that 
includes a dialogue between our values and the knowledge that we acquire, 
to that degree will we succeed in providing a truly liberalizing educational 
experience for ourselves and be in a better position to inspire similar 
experiences for our clientele. 

This view requires that we look upon the human being as a subject 
who initiates action and works out his behavior in the process of acting. 

This conception of the person, as a subject, requires that we realize 
that the individual constructs his behavior out of his interpretations of 
what is happening rather than the prevailing theory that man reacts to 
stimuli and his actions are formed by such reactions. It is this inter- 
pretative process which intervenes between man and his environment that 
distinguishes man from machine. To the extent that we create a learning 
situation which accepts man as a subject in all his uniqueness do we proceed 
toward creating conditions which enhances his self respect and self-esteem 
and provides some of the conditions for greater self fulfillment as a person. 
Unfortunately, much of our relations with men, in work, in life, and in 
education, look upon them as an object which can be manipulated, sorted, 
counted, pushed around, and considered as an entity that can be categorized 
objectively but without reference to what can truly release human potential 
for maximum self realization. Formal educational institutions have become 
highly bureaucratized and insensitive to the needs of its clientele - the 
students. It is our contention that adult education cannot afford to use 
traditional education as a model for its own behavior. Adult education must 
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develop its own image out of a realistic contact with adults and an aware- 
ness of its continuing need to remain sensitive and responsive to the chang- 
ing demand for its services in the wider society. 

Following up our previous discussion, we would like to summarize 
and enumerate what we feel is wrong in adult education and what we should 
be doing about it. 

Paul Miller should be commended for his paper where he presented 
some principles for the review of the role of the university. 33 A res- 
ponsible examination of the actual and potential role of the university In 
today's world is overdue, and President Miller's suggestions are particularly 
relevant, including his suggestion that the university must assign competent 
faculties to the tasks of adult education. 

We regret that far too many of our colleagues in adrit education 
are not lifelong learners, personally committed to a program of continuing 
education for themselves - even administrators must become engaged in life- 
long learning. We observe that many of us conceive of education and learn- 
ing as dull and uninteresting which indicates that we have never experienced, 
over time, the excitement of learning. When this happens, we may assume 
that our approach to learning has been faulty.^^ Under these circumstances, 
adult educators have an obligation to critically reexamine their own atti- 
tudes toward learning in the direction of developing a more positive attitude 
and interest in the beauties of learning. 

There are many adult educators who have not become committed to 
our field but are ever in search of more prestigeful and status positions 
within the university. Far too many of our colleagues are not aware of their 
own identity as adult educators, and often have little interest in adult 
education. These individuals are totally unaware of the broad dimensions 
of adult education, its functions and essential characteristics, nor are 
they particularly concerned about their own lack of knowledge. Their model 
of emulation is the campus of the day school; their desire is to secure 
academic respectability which often leads to a hat-in-hand posture that Is 
demeaning and least likely to win the respect of the regular faculty and 
administration. Part of our problem of developing our identity as adult 
educators is our failure to develop in-service education programs for our 
own staff. While too little money and too much work are problems, we can 
ill afford to ignore the importance of working for the continuing improvement 
of ourselves and our staff. In essence, one of our weaknesses is that we 
don't practice what we preach. 

If excellence is the goal of programming in adult education, we 
must become aware of the need to sponsor research upon our programs, and 
to evaluate and revise our programs on the basis of such studies. 

As we noted previously, the dominant posture of the "regular" 
faculty and administration is that adult education detracts from the primary 
objectives of the university such as teaching and research. When public 
service is identified as a legitimate objective, it tends to be whittled 
down to activities that can be self supporting or of primary interest to 
the faculty such as outside consultations and cultural services to the 
university community. If a choice is made to support a limited program of 
adult education. It Is the credit program that wins greater acclaim on the 
misguided assumption that non-credit programming is less valuable, more 
popular, and hence, of less merit. Accordingly, it is our Judgment that is 
unsound for adult educators to follow the lead of the regular faculty in 
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determining priorities. Nothing can be more unimaginative and duller 
than the typical curriculum of a university. 

While the life of a program may depend upon some adherence to 
the so-caTed standards of the day campus, adult educators must exhibit 
courageous leadership that may often run counter to the full-time curricur 
lum. In our experience, as a regular member of the faculty of several major 
universities, we have not been impressed nor convinced of the quality of 
commitment or interest of large segments of the faculties in areas outside 
of their own narrow and limited areas of specialization. Frequently, an 
elitist, Platonic mentality dominates their thinking and outlook. Further- 
more, while everybody talks about the importance of good teaching, nobody 
does much about it. ’5 

Another problem that we must be concerned with is the snobbery 
of the so-called intellectual, fathered in the university, which has con- 
tributed much to the anti-intellectual attitude of the general public and 
so many of us in adult education. But as President Sponberg stated so 
eloquently this morning, we can ill afford to stumble on the intellectual- 
anti intellectual conflict. All human beings are capable of intellectual 
achievement far beyond their present attainment. None of us can afford the 
luxury of considering ourselves superior to those with less education. ^ 

It is our conviction that ordinary people can come to grips with great 
ideas if they are presented to them in an effective and meaningful way and 
related to their lives and their interests. Yet, one of the great weakness 
of adult education has been its failure to attract the lower socio-economic 
strata of the population into its programs. One of the obstacles to^ 

attracting the lower socio-economic segment into adult education activities 
is the unfortunate habit many educators have of treating people according to 
their past educational performance, as if this were a perfect indicator of 
their future achievement. Lip-service is given to the belief that very few 
people ever fully utilize their abilities or come anywhere near the natural 
limits of their intelligence. There is a tendency to falsely separate 
individuals into those who are "bright" and the rest who are "dull" or 
"ignorant", and thereby, freeze people into those categories. In our Judg- 
ment, anybody who is regarded and treated by enough people as' stupid will 
act and become stupid. We believe that education can make the difference 
between people becoming more intelligent, more aware of their surroundings, 
more free to follow their own purposes, and their remaining apathetic, ignor- 
ant, and un-i nterest i ng. The static model of man, as fully social ized and 
cast in an iron mold on reaching adulthood, ignores the essential quality of 
the human being as a highly dynamic, self-generating organism who is limited 
more by his own definition of the situation than by any inherent biological 
characteristics. If we fail to reach those with little education, lets 
be more critical of our approach than automatically shift the blame upon 
those whom we fail to entice into our programs or become our drop-outs. 

Lets remember that each person has his own excellence, and adult education 
has a particular responsibility to help adults realize their potential as 
human beings. 

What happens to us if we exhibit leadership that may run contrary 
to the views of the regular faculty? What protection can we expect or do 
we go down the drain and become expendable? One way to counteract faculty 
opposition is to co-opt faculty members into your program. Another is to 
strive to build an independent power base in the community among the various 
groups that are served. Don't be afraid to let pressjre from the outside 
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community operate to protect our efforts to provide imaginative program- 
ming, Strive to develop effective relationships with voluntary associations, 
business, industry, and labor groups to secure support for adult education. 

Of major importance is that we must not dilute our resources and energies 
by trying to be all things to all people. We must develop an image or model 
of a program fitted to our institution that will properly and effectively 
utilize our resources. To maintain flexibility of organization, we must 
continually seek to modify our program in accord with our evaluation of our 
successes and failures, and the changing array of needs for continuing 
education in our community. Above all, we must embark upon imaginative and 
experimental programs that will enhance the learning opportunities for adults. 

The need for new knowledge about t'e conditions of adult learning 
cannot be overemphasized. Adult educators s juld sponsor research and en- 
courage academics in the behavioral sciences to study problems of interest 

and value to them and their programs. 

A neglected but continuing problem that threatens the overall 
contribution of adult education in our society is the lack of effective 
coordination and cooperation among adult educators. The university adult 
educator must assume a leadership role in seeking to bring all adult educators 
together to work out programs of coordination and cooperation, A goal of 
such cooperative efforts would be to improve adult education services to 

adults at all levels of our society. 

The essence of our remarks is that a more appropriate posture for 
us is to see adult education without any apology, except for its apparent 
deficiencies. We must develop an image of our field that is related to 
its actual and potential contribution to the improvement of our society and 
the world. Finally, we must realize that the need for continuing education 
is one of the crucial problems of today, and we must take faith that adult 
education is the real frontier of education. Our responsibility is to gain 
confidence and greater excellence by our renewed efforts to promote a truly 
liberalizing educational experience for adults at all ages and of all social 
classes and circumstances. 
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During the course of history this nation has been committed to 
the idea that education is a fundamental premise of our way of life. We 
have used education in all forms, methods, designs and programs to provide 
for the well-being of mankind. There have been periods when we have em- 
phasized intellectual excellence. There have been occasions when we have 
put forth the principle of vocational education with high emphasis on the^ 
hand and skills. There have been times when we talked about the culture 
of education involving the arts, music, drama and other elements broadly 

classified as aesthetic. 

A review of history will indicate the highlights of such a com- 
mitment. We are aware of the leadership of Horace Mann who labored 
vigorously to place education in the public domain. We strove to move the 
educational thought out of the grammar school level to that of a functional 
continuing education that included adolescence and early youth. The early 
1800's marked the struggle for the responsibility of the people for public 
education. These concepts had their basic origins in the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787 which called for schools and the means of education to be encouraged 
by the iirmi grants who would be coming to the Northwest States. 

Then we see the advent of a blacksmith from Vermont who wanted to 
be sure that his youngsters might go farther than a grammar schwl education 
by providing for the land-grant college system. It is interesting to note 
that this Land-Grant Act was signed in 1862 by a war-depressed president, 
who also signed the Homestead Act which provided 160 acres of land for the 
immigrants. That land and education should go hand-in-hand was a reflection 
of a philosophy that matched our resources economic with our resources edu- 
cational. Then we saw the development in the l870*s of Institutes 

which brought education to the highways and byways of our land by bringing 
knowledge, skill and information to the people who, because of limited trans- 
portation facilities and lack of money were not able to go to the c®"^®*;® ^ 
learning. Later we observe the development of education through the 
Lever Act of 1914 with an emphasis upon the vocational, industrial and 
technical skills of our people. We note the interest in providing guidance 
for young people with the George Barden Act of 1936. We found the impact 
of the G I. Bill placing a high premium on brain power as much as the war, 
iust ove^ had placed on man power. We saw the development of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 as a response to the embarrassing arrival in 
outer space of a gadget called Sputnik, sent up in October of 1957 under 
the aegis of a philosophy what was alien to our own. 
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Then we witnessed a major bieakthrough in education about which 
Walter Lippman had earlier written when he called for a major breakthrough 
in our intellectual development as there had been a military breakthrough 
and a technological breakthrough during the war. Passage of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, The National Vocational Education Act, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act and the Higher Education Act together 
constituted in the middle 1960's an active concern for the human resources 

of our nation, . 

It was at this time that our president uttered the prophetic words, 

"The first work of these times is education and the massive attempt being 
made to bring the opportunity for learning to all people regardless of origin, 
circumstance or disadvantage." For the first time we developed policies on 
the basis of something beyond mind, beyond emotion and beyond physical well- 
being. We talked about the totality of human resources. We said that edu- 
cation is more than the acquisition of knowledge, more than the sharpening 
of intellect; we have said that education is a means by which a person can 

become a more viable member of a society. 

Human resources can be understood to refer to our total humane 
concerns. Our human resources are persons of all kinds and sorts, all sizes 
and shapes. Human resources can also refer to quality. . .the human qualities 
of mind and heart that are needed as resources for our society as well as the 
humane qualities developed in the civilizing process of the centuries, the 
process of which we are the undeserving heirs. The role of education the 
first work of our times, is the development of our human resources so they 
may be taken to refer not alone to the molding of people but also to the 
developing of qualities that characterize the life and thought of our people. 

These qualities refer to many facets of the human being. They 
include intelligence and knowledge, and the capacity that we have for rele- 
vance in all that exists around us. They represent our capacity to identify 
our energy and our abilities with the development of the common 9^^ ““ 
capacity to function beyond self. No longer can we contend that all our 
schools and universities need to do is teach the facts, give the information 
and leave the matter of commitment to other agencies and units . our society. 

Another concern of our ■ .^lan qualities is the development of 
responsibility among our citizens. Not only must we have the intelligence 
and develop the relationships needed for constructive social arrangements, 
but we have the larger effort, the larger criteria of developing responsible, 
productive and contributing citizens. Additional information and skill for 
the university student, the public school pupil or the eager adult is not 
very significant to a person unlesf it is put to use for the common gwd in 
recognition of his role as a citizen. Bystanders are never innocent in the 
business of citizenship — bystanders are guiltier than the rest. It is the 
clear job of our universities and our adult education programs co make clear 
this proposition. S?id Woodrow Wilson, "We are not placed on earth to sit 
still; and know; we are placed here to act." And we are to act in such a 
manner "That each tomorrow will presumably find us farther than today" to 
take a line from Longfellow. And if we assume that education and its appli- 
cation provides for us the salient means for the civilizing process, then we 
must assume our responsibilities for the higher reaches of wisdom and stability 
as a result of that education. 




A further quality must concern us as we take a look at human resources* 
It is the quality or sense of moral and spiritual values. Among many members 
of academia it has been fervently argued that the school and university oughv 
to have nothing to do with moral values, moral choices, moral decisions. 

Sooner or later it may emerge that such an education was one that inevitably 
would fall of its own dead weight. Toynbee's evaluation of civilizations may 
be relevent here. The argument might run that the inculcation of moral values 
is not the province of education beceuse it must believe in freedom, in the 
integrity of the individual, in the search for truth; thus, the liberty and 
choice must not be restricted. But freedom and the integrity of the individual 
and the search for truth are themselves moral values. And when in their name 
some educator or university pretends neutrality, this itself is a moral 
position. Education is a moral enterprise — not as an extra but as an 
essential. That is to say, we are involved in trying to develop morally 
purposeful citizens as well as informed and responsible ones. 

Now we we take a look at these qualities of the human person, we 
must also consider the importance of human resources and their development 
as "the first work of our times." Let us see what expectations we may have 
regarding our programs of adult education as we set ; to extend the oppor- 
tunities for learning and provide a major vehicle that will carry our society 
to a higher level of accomplishment to a greater nobility of character, to a 
more significant moral and spiritual value structure. Let us intensify our 
sense of responsibility for society's meeting the challenges that lie ahead. 

The challenge of our time is a challenge of prosperity and affluence. A 
challenge emerges to use our resources in such a way that the human resource 
of brain power becomes more significant than atomic power, for atomic power, 
basically, is a by-product of superb brain power. 

The universal yearning for progress and status through education 
has a vital relationship to the aspirations of youth, as well as the fulfill- 
ment of adults throughout our land. 

The first work of our time is the development of the human resource 
at all levels and at all places. How do we provide the facilities by which 
education can be brought to the peak? How do we provide for the diversity of 
offerings in schools, colleges ar.d adult education programs to accomodate the 
aspirations and talents of students from widening social origins now clammer- 
ing for learning? This implies a departure from traditional velje intrinsic 
to concepts inherent to education. It constitutes a road block which can be 
breached only by innovation that will unshackle our students and adults from 
a traditional ritual of learning, A change cannot be left to chance, but 
must be encouraged. Otherwise, the elite character of education in many 
countries and in many parts of our own country will persist. The demand for 
learning all over the world, as well as in our own nation, suggests that an 
educational renaissance is underway. As yet we may not easily grasp its 

potential strength and its direction. 

As we undertake the responsibilities of carrying out the mandates 
of our leaders in Washington, they have placed at our disposal greater re- 
sources than ever before. The leaders are requesting plans, ideas, and pro- 
posals based on creativity and innovation. Now we come to the age-old 
dilemma of quantity versus quality. Do we believe that more education is 
necessarily better education? Do we agree that high quality education can 
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be achieved without respect to quantity? That is, without reference to^the 
increased enrol Ir Tts conunon in the United States, which is finding a similar 

demand among the adults throughout the nation, 

I believe that it is necessary to have more education everywhere to 

satisfy man's quest for learning and wisdom. For hundreds of years the edu- 
cational systems have served an elite of the population. Nations now find 
that education of an elite not only bypasses the majority of youth now seek- 
ing educational advantages, but also tends to create a caste system of society* 
Our nation has consistently enlarged educational opportunity. Other nations 
have experienced, or are now experiencing, the educational road traveled in 
America, Even now we read in the recent copy of one of our adult education 
magazines of the crying need for adult education in the country of India, In 
the same issue, if you please, we read about venerable old Harvard being con- 
cerned about extension programs. That is a study in contrast on the basis 
of time, purpose and geography, 

Quality education makes sense only when it grows out of quantity — 
quality that is attractive to all of the people without concern for nation- 
ality, creed or racial origin. It is the primary way to a good education. 

If this were not so — why is the concern today over the development of human 
resources in general and drop-outs in particular? Why the proposal for anti- 
poverty legislation to help those without an opportunity to acquire educational 
skills more useful to them? Why the concern for extending the opportunities 
for adults to be restrained in their profession and to re-align their abilities 
so that they may stay relevant in their society rather than be passed by? 

f think we should set at rest the conflict between quality and 
quantity. But let us make the assumption that quantity of education must come 
first in the scheme, if we are to carry out the mandate that is called for by 
the leadership — the first week of these times. The priority that our own 
country and other nations attach to education relates first of all to the 
expansion of enrollment, not to the restrictions. Out of more education can 
come better education. More opportunities to learn. More opportunities to 
study. More opportunities to improve. 

The technology of the space age has had a tremendous effect on 
education and, in time, education will in turn have even a greater effect 
on it. Never in our history has education become so vital and essential, 
a first line resource for our survival. The continuing precariousness of 
the world situation, the clash of conflicting values systems, the competition 
among nations to lead in missile development and space exploration require 
the utmost development of our nation's resources through education. Popula- 
tion growth, the knowledge explosion, the expanding uses of technology and 
automation, as well as the dramatic evidences of new knowledge in science and 
health are now generating massive demands for wore education. In fact, our 
greatest problem is not knowledge; it is the glut in the knowledge market 
which doesn't enable us to know all we now know. It is the problem of 
applying those insights and innovations that we have developed or discovered 
for the benefit of society. This will mean, in the years ahead, that the 
greatest expansion in education will not be at the college or university 
level, or in the elementary or secondary school; it will be in the area of 
adult education, where a major segment of our society must go back to school 
or must resume a program of study and learning in order to stay up to date 
with the changing forces in our society. 
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Thus, it is clear that the opportunity for our intelligence to be 
relevant at the maximum level on the part of our youth and our adults is a 
mandate that must be met and mastered. Everyone will need more and better 
education than their parents had to have. Furthermore, our schools and 
universities must continue to press forward to provide each student with the 
fullest education which he is capable of using. We must provide opportunities 
for re-learning and un-learning during the adult period. We live in a vast 
and competitive world in which each has a greater opportunity for self- 
realization through education than ever before. 

The role of education, particularly adult education, in developing 
human resources was once a dream; it is now approaching reality. It is 
relatively easy to express aspirations for education in our country and 
elsewhere but it is relatively difficult to gain and earn an education, it 
takes application, courage and persistence, and seriousness of purpose. 

With all the hardships to be faced in securing an education, the youth and 
adults everywhere, the world's human resources, earnestly realize that 
without education they, their families, their nation and the world cannot 
progress. 

Let us once again take a look at the challenge of prosperity and 
of affluence that is ours. Never before have we had the means oy which to 
do more in less time than at the present. Never before have we educators 
had the opportunity for "trail-blazing," Our national representatives have 
provided us with the opportunity to move forward, focusing basically upon 
the development of our total human resources rather than upon narrow con- 
cerns about intellectual activities, admission standards, diplomas and degrees. 

To carry out this challenge all of us must ask ourselves how we 
are going to implement the opportunities for developing these human resources. 
We must ask ourselves how much the government should do as a partner on the 
state and national level in developing human resources. What about our 
economic goals in providing the opportunity for people to be "Taxpayers 
instead of tax-users." Are we ready for a guaranteed annual income to 
provide the benefits of our economic wealth to all people on a minimal 
guaranteed annual wage? Is the economic sprint of the past five years going 
to continue into a long mile run of high achievement, high production, high 
profits and greater opportunities for us to provide education for the young- 
sters who are moving into the adult world? Are we educating our youngsters to 
assume reliable places in our adult society? Or are we educating them for 
inappropriate and an irrelevant future as it relates to the opportuni t i tes 
for employment in the tomorrows? 

As we look at the utilization of our resources and our affluence, 
we have to ask ourselves some questions. Who shall get how much of the gross 
national product? How much' legi t imately should be spent for education? Shall 
theexpansion be in the adult sector, which enables many people to become more 
productive? Are we willing to be champions of change, with Flexibility, with 
receptivity, with optimism, with courage and a sense of social responsibility? 
Are we able to cope with the prosperity gap that has developed in our nawion, 
where everyone ••elatively has more, but the acceleration beteeen the most and 
the least is widening? Part of the problem, I suppose, is in John Gardner's 
exhortation, "How to stay awake on a full stomach," 
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Bdsically, we must rethink our education in terms of its being a 
servant of all our purposes. We have to rediscover the fact that we can be 
excellent and equal too. To use another phrase from Gardner, “We must adhere 
to the principle that education is a means for perpetual self-discovery, a 
perpetual reshaping to realize one's goals, to realize one's best self and 
to be the person one could be and should be." Here the Secretary of our 
Health, Education and Welfare has put the clarion call to us under the title 
of “self-renewal". The individual must develop, not only at one period of 
life but continuing throughout life, so that education truly is a lifelong 
experience. It is time, too, for us to be sure to keep an open mind toward 
the potential development of each individual, adhering to the old motto of 
Captain Cook who said, “I had ambition not only to go farther than any man 
had ever gone before, but as far as it was possible for a man to go," So 
other men today in adult education must embark on Odysseys of mind and spirit. 
In a word, we must make our educational program in developing human resources 
a national p re -occupation. 
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